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Here are the New Designs! 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs have 
long been famous for the rare beauty 
of their designs. But the six new patterns 
shown at the left—creations of master rug- 
designers— are, we believe, the most 
beautiful Congoleum patterns that have 
yet appeared. 


Unequalled beauty is but one of the 
many supertorities of Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rugs. They are wonderfully econom- 
ical and durable. They lie flat without 
fastening. lhey are very easy to clean— 
a quick light mopping being all that is 
ever required. And they are uncondition- 
ally guaranteed. 


\ny Congoleum dealer in your town 
will gladly show you these six new de- 
signs, as well as many other attractive 
patterns suitable for every room in the 
house. Look for the Gold Seal guarantee 
which is pasted on the face of the goods. 


Note the Very Low Prices 
6x9 fr. $ 8.10 The rugs illustrated ]15x3 fr. $ .50 


7 x ¥ ft. 10.10 are made only in ; 3 : (x 

P - P - > - the five large sizes x ft. 1. 

2 x? tt. 12.15 [he smaller rugs are 2 41 f 1 sO 
) x10} oft. 14. 15 made in patterns to ~ ee ny ; 

9 xl2 ft. 16.20 harmonize withthem. 3 xO fr. 2.00 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South, west of the” 
Mississippi,and in Canada are higher than those quoted * 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City Minneaj« 
Adianta an Francisco Dallas Pittsburgh Montrea 
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Vol. XXI Entered as second-class matter, 
Our Purposes and Plans 


MULTIPLIED EXPERIENCE 


There is an old saying which runs “Get 
acquainted with your neighbor, a4 = 
like him,” or words to that e 
might well be changed to say “Study jour 
neighbor’s methods. It may pay you.’ 

In almost every neighborhood ean be 
found.one or more farmers who are more 
successful, at least in certain of their farm- 
ing operations, than the neighbors livin 
around about them. Have you ever tri 
to figure out just why one man is more 
successful than others who are situated in 
similar circumstances? Have you studied 
the methods he employs and tried todecigle 
just what it is that he does that others 
do not do, or what he does not do that 
the others do? 

Would you like to visit a number of the | Tr 
most successful farms in the country and 
have the owners explain to you the meth- 
ods whereby they have achieved success? 
No doubt you have done that very thing 
in your own neighborhood, or possibly | c 
with one of the farm tours which have 
become so common since a large percent- 
age of farmers have automobiles. 

The methods employed by a man who 
has made more than the usual success of 
his business are always worthy of study 
by those engaged in the same line of busi- 
ness. While it is seldom ible or advis- 
able for others to follow the same methods 
in every detail, yet in almost every in- 
stance suggestions can be obtained which 
can profitably .be adapted to conditions 
on other farms. 

Articles giving actual experiences and 
methods of men who have made more 
than usual success of one or more of their 
farming operations have always been and 


will continue to be a strong feature of | R 
Successful Farming. The aim in all such | 5, 


articles is to present, clearly and in lan- 
which all can understand, the under- 
ying reason for the success achieved 
The fact that a man has made a distinct 
success of a certain line of farming has a 
measure of interest and inspiration to 
others who are trying to succeed along the 
same line and under similar circumstances. 
But to be of real value to otlvers, they must 
know how he succeeded. His methods 
as well as his results must be given. 


The experience articles appearing in 
Suscessfil Farming are fill of the how, so 
that they carry not only inspiration, but | & 
also the information necessary to enable 
readers to follow the same methods so far 
as local conditions and circumstances 
permit. The men whose experiences are 
given are not men who in one way or 
another have been favored in the oppor- 
tunities open to them or the resources at 
their disposal. Rather they are men who 
have made a success under ordinary cir- 
cumstances and — They are 
practical farmers who make farming their 
business, rather than those who operate 
farms as show places and support them at 
least in as by funds dane from other 
lines of business. 


The only guide for the future is the ex- | A 


perience of the past,| and the man who 
takes advantage of the experience of 
others as well as his own experience in 
making his plans virtually adds many 
years to his experience. 

Each issue of Successful Farming oe 
the months of the coming winter wil 
serve in effect as a visit to one or more 
successful farms. It will bring you the 
experience and methods of men who are 
making a success of the farming business. 
—Editors. 





ie advertising, are not accepted 

Successtuj F erming to introduction 
an of the advertiser 
to the homes of our friends. 

We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your homes bre the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more 1-5 you 
would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to — 
bank and tee his note. We refuse many thou- 
ollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guar- 

antee covers the manufacturers’ promises whether you 
Pay of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer 
but we do not guarantee the debts of an honest bank- 
ru you answer an adv t refer to this 
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cines, liquor, or mining scheme, or any other question- Julius Caesar conquered the known 


world and made every nation pay tribute 
to him as Emperor of Rome. 

He lived about two thousand years ago, 
but there is a roed in England and Scot- 
land 500 miles long which Caesar built— 
and it is a better road today than the best 
roads in the United States with very few 
exceptions. There are other roads like 
that which Caesar built in Italy and in 
other places. 

Measured by the standards of those days 
Caesar was a great success and men envied 
him his power. In fact, they envied him 
so much that they killed him, with the 
idea that they could take his success for 
themselves. 

But none of the men who helped to kill 
him ever attained the success that Caesar 
did. Any man who will dig down into one 
of those old roads that Caesar built can 
find the reason. Caesar chose the strong- 
est and bravest men for his army and he 
armed them with the best arms that were 
made in those days. But in order to con- 
quer the world and keep it conquered, he 
had to move his troops rapidly from or 
to place to subdue peop -* who rebelled 
against his authority. He couldn’t do 
that without good roads. Good roads that 
would last, cost more than poor, temporary 
a but the success of Caesar’s cam- 

depended on good roads and he 
uilt t them to last forever. 

The farmer who wants to succeed may 
well study the methods of this old con- 
queror of the world not only in the matter 
of road building but i in all the things that 
help to make a farmer’s success. The best 
farm implements, the best barns, the best 
livestock the best farm methods are just 
as essential to the success of the American 
farmer today as good roads were essential 
to the success of” Julius Caesar two thou- 


30 | sand years ago. 


The farmer who is battling with the 
cities for the possession of his boys and 
girls must give them a home that will 
measure up to the city homes in attrac- 
tiveness and convenience. Study jd 
editorial p; and the advertising pa 
of Successful Farming to find the t ites 
that others have found to be the best, then 
get them. Don’t beafraid to throw ‘away 
an old implement and buy a new one if 
the new one will save time and money. 
Don’t be afraid to spend money to make 
things easier for your wife if you make her 
prouder of you and of her home. 

Don’t hesitate to write to an advertiser 
and find out whether or not he can help 


$0 | you raise more grain or save more of what 


you do raise. 
Success means leadership. The leaders 
have the best. The first man in your 


65 | neighborhood to have a telephone or a 


plow or a lighting 
running water in 
both the house and barn was a leader and 


twine binder or a ing 


65 | in most cases he was a success. There are 


other improvements just as important as 
these, advertised in every issue of Success- 
ful Farming—things you can use in build- 
ing success, and we guarantee you a square 
deal on every one of them. 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
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For 120 years 
du Pont 





INCE the nation’s founding, War, terrible but 
inexorable, has five times visited the land — 
and five times has the du Pont Company proved 
a dependable source of strength in the country’s 
time of danger—ready with sufficient explosives 
to meet the needs of the nation’s defenders. 


* * * 


8 Bais story of du Pont’s service to the country is an in- 
spiring one. For since its earliest days, the country’s 
means of defense has been among the most important of 
this Company’s service. 


And rightly so, for since 1802, when at Thomas Jefferson’s 
invitation, E. l. du Pont de Nemours set up on the Brandy- 
wine River the first powder mill in America, du Ponts have 
been powder-makers to the United States Government. 


The history of the du Pont Company is a story that is in- 
separably interwoven with the nation’s history—a story 
that ranges through the century from Perry’s jubilant “We 
have met the enemy and they are ours,” to Pershing’s rev- 
erent “Lafayette, we ate here”—a story in which “Old 
Zach” Taylor across the Rio Grande, Grant before Vicks- 
burg and Dewey at Manila Bay are heroic figures—a story 
of work and research always with the thought in mind 
that when America was forced to fight, she might have at 
her hand the best explosives and munitions science knew, 
and in the ever-increasing quantities that she needed. 


There is, indeed, no finer illustration of du Pont’s service 
and efficiency than in the records of the last war. Starting 
in 1914 with a capacity of only 12,000,000 pounds of smoke- 
less powder a year, it increased its voluthe until it was 
producing 440,000,000 pounds a year, supplying 40% of the 
Allies’ explosives, and at the same time voluntarily reduced 
its price in the course of three years from $1 a pound to 


less than 50c! 
cs 4 


ye great as the du Pont Company’s services to the 
country have been in times of war, those are only the 
occasional services, for, happily, war comes but rarely. And 
it is the unsung services of the du Pont organization in 
times of peace that are truly remarkable. 


The du Pont Company has been one of the leaders in the 
application of chemistry to the country’s industries—one 
of the leaders in developing the most remarkable figure of 
the twentieth century—the Chemical Engineer. 


Since its earliest beginnings, the du Pont Company has been 
building upon the foundations of chemistry. Not only was 
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Chemical Engineers 
have contributed to the 


country’s safety in 
times of war! 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours himself a chemist, who had 
studied with the celebrated Lavoisier in Paris, but the 
manufacture of explosives was then and is now one of the 
industries that most require the services of the chemist. 


As explosives increased in complexity and called for in- 
creasing chemical knowledge, the du Pont Company, little 
by little gathered to itself many of the keenest minds in 
the science and built up one of the finest chemical staffs 
in America, a staff not only of research chemists, but of 
men who knew manufacturing as well as the science of 
chemistry—men who were Chemical Engineers. 


Now, the Chemical Engineer is a rare mingling of abilities. 
He is a chemist'who can take the discoveries made on the 
experimental scale of the laboratories and put them into 
production on the larger scale of commerce. He is the 
man who has brought to the doors of industry new sub- 
stances, new uses for long-used substances, uses for products 
that once were waste, and processes that cut the cost of 
manufacturing and made possible the century’s wonderful 
strides in commerce. 


And the du Pont Company’s assistance in. developing the 
Chemical Engineer and introducing him into his rightful 
place in American industry is not the least of the du Ponr 
Company’s services to the country. 


* * * 


Bu yet another service has come through the Chemical 
Engineer—the family of du Pont products that’ carry 
the du Pont Oval. There is Fabrikoid for upholstery, 
luggage and bindings of books, not to mention half a 
hundred other uses—there is Pyralin from which toilet- 
ware for your wife’s dressing table is made and many other 
articles—there are paints, varnishes, enamels, lacquers— 
there are dyes—there are many chemicals that America’s 
industries must have—seemingly non-related, yet all of 
them the legitimate children of a manufacturer of explo- 
sives, for the basic materials or processes that go to the 
making of each of them are similar to those that du Pont 
Chemical Engineers use in the making of explosives—and 
it is only through the manufacture of such products as 
Fabrikoid and Pyralin and dyestuffs in times of peace that 
the du Pont Company can be sure of being prepared for 
its larger service—that of insuring means for the nation’s 
defense in times of war. 


This is one of a series of advertisements published 
that the public may have a clearer understanding 
of E.1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its products. 





—————EREwwws ss — ee a EE ee 
E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS S& COMPANY Inc. Wilmington, Dek 
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LET THES BE THE LAST 


No More “Log Rolling” Tariffs for the Farmer 


By O. M. KILE 


ting subject as we used to think, either. The farmer is 
interested not only in the protection he gets or doesn’t get 
but he is likewise affected by the tariff the other fellow gets. 

Sooner or later the present tariff bill will probably be enacted 
by congress in one form or another, and we shall have on the 
books another “hit-or-miss” tariff. That is, it is “hit or miss’’ 
so far as the public is concerned, but individual industries have 
seen to it that it is “hit” and not “miss” with them. 

For a year and a half the nation has been treated to the 
edifying spectacle of our chief cmeenete spending their time 
and the people’s money in wrangling over such questions as 
whether copra should be taxed six cents ow ten cents per pound 
and whether American,cream separator manufacturers are or 
are not in danger of loréiaes competition. And neither side 
would recognize a pound of copra and probably not even a cream 
separator if they saw them standing out in the middle of the 
road! 

Then just to prove that they knew nothing about the real 
basic factors involved, after the house had debated the subject 
for many months and had sagely arrived 
at a pon A of tariffs the senate came along 


VY enti this is a story about the tariff. Not such an uninter- 
es 


efforts are to increase tariffs; they are doing nothing to get 
schedules cut down on the products the farmer and the con- 
sumer have to buy. : 

“No, we are not attempting to lower the tariffs on any 
articles,” said Senator Gooding when interviewed on this 
subject. He then endeavored to justify his position by the 
assertion, ‘“The farmer must not mk to Some his own products 


ey and then get the articles he purchases admitted 
a This argument falls very flat with thefarm leaders, 
owever. 


The opportunity for this unsatisfactory situation arose when 
certain farm organization leaders, with more vehemence than 
logic, asserted early in the present tariff strugg’e, ‘“We are going 
to ask for the same tariff protection the manvfacturer gets.” 
This statement was later corrected to read, “We insist that 
tariffs be such only as are necessary to overcome the difference 
in the cost of production in this country as compared with costs 
in foregin countries.”” But the damage had been done. The 
manufacturer said, “All right. we are perfectly willing to give 
you the same kind of tariffs we take. We want high tariffs; you 

mey have high tariffs, too, on your 
products.” 





and changed the entire scale by raising 
everything from twenty to fifty percent. 
They messed things up still farther by put- 
ting certain articles on the free list and 
taking others off. I+ is self-evident that 
either one-house or the other did not know 
much about the subject or else had differ- 
ent sets of friends to please. 

No citizen can be particularly proud 
of this performance but it so happens that 
the farmer has a special reason for resent- 
ment. Thru a combination of circum- 
stances it has been made to appear that 
the farmer wants high tariffs on his prod- 
ucts and if he can get that he has no 
objection to the manufacturer having high 
protection on his goods. : 

There was never a greater gold brick 
handed the farmer than this. e farmer 


Since, apparently, politics can 
not be taken out of the tariff, 
the tariff must be taken out 
of politics. If this is going to 
be done, the farmer is the 
man who must take an active 
part in doing it. . . . . Itis 
going to require a campaign 
and a fight; never forget that. 


Right there the farmer was out-traded. 
He sold his birthright for a mess of pot- 


tage. 

Tt is probably the most astonishing 
shortcoming of our system of legislation 
that we should have gone ahead year after 
year .making tariffs on a log-rolling and 
personal-favor basis. The Repaiilieen 
platform of 1908 pledged the party to 
duties measuring “the difference in cost 
at home and abroad.” Yet the famous 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill was one of the 
worst log-rolling tariffs ever enacted. 
Doctor Taussig, a Republican and a great 
economist says in his Tariff History of the 
United States concerning this tariff: ‘The 
whole situation was one too familiar in 
our tariff history; the details of legislation 
had been virtually arranged by persons 








not only does not get any benefit from the 

tariff on corn, winter wheat, cattle and 

similar products that he must sell in competition with other 
nations on the world markets, but he has been put in an un- 
favorable light in public opinion by apparently fighting for 
these tariffs. It is all right to fight for something that is needed 
and will be useful, but it is rather tough to get criticized for 
fighting for something that you don’t need and can’t use when 
you get it. The navunsiiah dailies have not been slow to 
point to the farmers’ tariff fiasco as an illustration of the latter’s 
greedy disposition. In the meantime, of course, the farmer 
goes On paying at least forty percent of the high tariffs he let 
the manufacturer take on the trade. 

“How did this happen?” you ask. “The farmer is not usually 
such a poor trader. How did he get the wool pulled over his 
eyes in this deal?” 

The difficulty comes from the fact that the agricultural bloc 
in congress is a bi-partisan organization. And the tariff is not a 
bi-partisan maf‘er. I¢ has furnished the chief party issue all 
these years whe 1 party issues Were scarce. A lot of ocrats 
have come out in favor of protectjon of certain specific things 
and some have even adopted the idea of sufficient protection to 
overcome the difference in labor costs here and abroad. But it 
was not quite possible at this time to get the two parties to lie 
down together on the same tariff bed. Not even in the agricul- 
tural bloc. 

You see, tariff isn’t essentially an agricultural question, 
altho it, of course, affects agriculture. So the bloc mem 
and the farm organization leaders very wisely agreed right at 
the start not to touch the tariff problem, as a bloc. Tariff has 
ae been discussed at a single meeting of the agricultural 
10C. 

But a new bloc arose in the senate, a so-called agricultural 
bloc. It includes same twenty-five senators, all Republicans 
and mostly from the mountain states and the Pacific coast, but 
including also Senators New of Indiana, Willis of Ohio and 
Keyes of New Hampshire. Its chairman is Senator Gooding of 
Idaho and it includes several members of the regular a 
cultural bloc, notably Senators Capper and Ladd. It holds 
regular meetings and works on the senate tariff-making com- 
— — considerable — 

ut this is not an agricultural organization. Certain agri- 
cultural groups like the poultrymen, the woolmen and the milk 
producers, who want high tariffs on their products, have*been 
glad enough to accept the help of the tariff bloc, but the big 
and powerful agricultural o: izations like the farm bureau 
and the grange take little notice and have very littletodo with 
this tariff bloc, as such. The reason is that all the bloc’s 


having a direct uniary interest in the 
outcome, and Evin also the closest 
relations with the legislators controlling the outcome. Even 
tho there was no corruption—and there is no grounds for sus- 
pecting anything more than generous contributions to party 
chests—the outcome was much the same as if there had been 
corruption. It illustrates once more how radically bad was the 
— by which the details of our tariff legislation were set- 
t to 

And despite the watchfulness of the farmers’ representatives 
and the publicity given the whole procedure, the present tariff 
bill was enacted under almost the same identical conditions as 
described by Dr. Taussig. A few new features of manipulation 
were added. Senator Gooding has been repeatedly accused, for 
instance, of using this “agricultrual” tariff bloc as a club with 
which to force certain coneessions he personally desired. A 
remark made on the floor of the senate on July 28th, by Senator 
Nelson of Minnesota gives an idea of how the present tariff bill 
was put into shape. He said: 

“T had hoped that protection wouldnotrun mad, as it has 
done. I have sat here quietly. I have voted for many schedules 
here that I felt were entirely unjustified, hoping against hope 
that there would be a modification, but every’once in a while 
it seems that the finance committee meet, and they come in 
here with their program for an increase or a change. They get 
new light as a result of new hearings. I never in all my life saw 
such a swarm of men as were around the finance committee 
while they had this bill before them. Day after day they came 
there with their handbags. They swarmed in the corridors, and 
the bill indicates that most of them got their work in well.’ 

But there is no use now in crying over spilled milk. The 
thing to do is to make certain that this situation can never 
exist again. Since apparently politics cannot be taken out of 
the tariff, the tariff must be taken out of politics. 

And if this is going to be done, the farmer is the man who 
must take an active part in doing it. He is the man most 
directly interested and he has the best organization for the 
campaign. For it is going to require a campaign and a fight— 
never forget that. 

The executive committee of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation has endorsed “the principles of’’ the Frelinghuysen 
bill which proposes to turn over to an enlarged tariff commission 
the duty of ascertaining costs of production here and abroad, 
making such other investigations as may be necessary, and then 
recommending tariff rates to congress. 

Senator Frelinghuysen’s proposal sounds like a bona fide 
attempt to remove tariff rate-making from the realms of 
political maneuver. One cannot but (Continued on page 30 
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3-Point Superiority 


1. The Famous Diamond-Grid 

the diagonally braced frame of a 
Philco plate Built like a bridge. 
Can't buckle—can't warp—can't 
short-circuit Double latticed to 
lock active material (power-produc- 
ing chemical) on the plates. Longer 
life. Higher efficiency 


2. The Philco Slotted Rubber 

Retainer—a slotted sheet of hard 

rubber. Retains the solids on the 

plates but gives free passage to the 

current oat electrolyte revents 
late disintegration. Prolongs 
ttery life 4! per cent 


3.. The Quarter-Sawed Hard- 
Yood Separator—made onl 

from giant trees 1000 years old; 
quarter-sawed to produce alterna- 
ting hard and soft grains. Hard 
grains for perfect imsulation of 
plates. Soft grains for perfect cir- 
culation of acid and current—quick 
delivery of wer. Another big 
reason why ileo is the battery 
for your car. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
Of better battery service. Over 5000 
statrons--all over the United States. 
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Cranking a Car— 


3 


“No business for a lady’ 


—or a man either for that matter. And in tight places—on lonely roads or 
traffic-jammed streets—safety itself demands the never-failing, dependable 
power of a Philco Battery. 


That's why thousands of motorists today are replacing the ordinary batter- 
ies that “‘came with their cars”, with long-life, power-packed Philco Batteries 


The Philco Battery is chock full of pent-up power, fairly itching to 
crank the stiffest engine; to place a hot, fat spark on the tip of each plug; to 
project a flood of white light through the lamps; to put the voice of 
authority in the horn. 


Then why worry along with just an ordinary battery? Put a long-life 
Philco in your car NOW and avoid needless trouble and expense. Its first 
cost will be no more—and you'll be amazed how much less it costs you per 
month of service. 

The Philco Slotted-Retainer Battery, with its famous diamond-grid 
plates, is guaranteed for two years—both by maker and dealer. But Philco 
Batteries usually far outlast their guarantees. 

Philco Battery Service Stations specialize in long-life for ba‘*eries. No 
matter what make of battery is now in your car, a Philco Batte y Man will 
help you keep it going, for the longest possible time. 


RADIO DEALERS—Philco Drynamic Radio “A” and “B’’ Batteries 
let you into the battery business on a package-goods basis, because 
they are shipped to you Charged but absolutely dry. To make 
ready for use, just add conveniently bottled Philco electrolyte. No 
charging equipment. Noacid sloppage. No batteries going bad in 
stock. Your customers are SUTC to get fresh, full-powered batteries. 
Wire or write for details. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


The famous Philco Slotted-Retainer Battery is the Standard for electric Passenger cars and 
trucks, mine locomotives and other high-powered, heavy-duty battery service. 





SLOTTEDO@RETAI NER 
BATTERIES 


with the famous shock-resisting Diamond-Grid Plates 














THE A-B-C OF MUSCLE SHOALS 


A Gigantic Project That Needs to Be Understood 


By CHESTER H. GRAY 


Muscle Shoals nitrate, water power, fertilizer and 
transportation _ is fundamentally a chemical and 
engineering undertaking. It requires the highest type of 
technical training to understand thoroly its ibilities and 

rements. However, the ave citizen, ane or town 
resident, can secure a conception of the outstanding importance 
of this gigantic undertaking by having its main features set 
out in comprehensible language. 

The farmer is interested in Muscle Shoals from five poin.s of 
view, namely: nitrogen fixation, commercial fertilizers, hydro- 
electric development, transportation and pre ess. This 
project is generally thought of as being exclusively a fertilizer 

roposition. It needs to be known that some of its other 
eatures may eventually come to have greater effects for good 
upon our society and government than will the manufacture of 
fertilizer. The most immediate good, doubtless, will be a cheap- 
ening of fertilizer prices, and that beneficial effect will continue 
throuout the period of one hundred years. 

But in benefit to our society as a whole, in the years to come, 
the provisions which are now being considered by the congress 
relative to this project to remove by 
amortization payments both the inter- 


the oxygen by compression, is gently blown thru it for thirty-six 
hours. At that time the heated carbide has soaked up or 
caught all the nitrogen it can hold and we have cyanamid. 
This product is p in various ways which finely make 
it into fertilizer or ammunition as required. 
Water Power Essential 
It takes great quantities of electrical current to operate this 
plant. So much is this true that the plant for ae ry) 
cheapening the price of fertilizer is almost worthless unless 
the water power is made available by the completion of the 
Jilson Dam across the Tennessee river and b ditional stor- 
age dams up the river. When this is done and the cheap water 
power is available, nitrogen can be produced at Muscle Shoals, 
it is estimated, for 6.41 cents per pound, whereas the prevailing 
rices per cag for similar products during 1921 were as 
ollows: Blood, 22.76 cents} tankage, 22.76 cents; Nitrate of 
Soda (from Chili), 17.40 cents, and Sulphate of Ammonia, 16.77 
cents. In other words, it appears certain that nitrogen can be 
made at Muscle Shoals for approximately one-third what it 
sold for in 1921. During many recent decades the use of 
nitrogen has doubled every ten years. 
Who can B ane | what multiplied 
uses it would be put to by many farm- 





est charges and the original govern- 
ment investment, will, if accepted, 
institute entirely a new plan in all our 
conservation projects. Furthermore, 
the demonstration that can he made 
at Muscle Shoals of the correct use of 
our hydro-electric energy for the public 
good will be followed by the institution 
of similar plants elsewhere in our na- 
tion. At Muscle Shealswe have only 
one-three hundred and fiftieth of the 
total primary water power of our coun- 
try. What can be done there can be 
duplicated many times elsewhere. | 

An effort will be made in this article 
to outline briefly the five interests 
which farmers have in this undertak- 
ing. Parenthetically, it may be said 
that the farmers’ interests are also 
those of all our citizens. 

Nitrogen at Reduced Cost 

First in importance, no doubt, is the 
fixation of nitrogen. Without an 
abundance of nitrogen, cheaply pro- 


Farmers’ organizationsare taking 
an active interest in the disposal of 
the Muscle Shoals project. Mr. 
Gray, the writer of the article on 
this page, is a member of the 
committee appointed by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation to 
study the proposition. 
visited Muscle Shoals and devoted 
a@ great deal of time to a study of 
the project inits practical, scientific, 
and economic phases. Heisa farmer 
himself and has studied it from the 
view-point of farmers.—Editor 


ers who do not now find it profitable 
to use it, should its price be cut in half, 
at least, as will be easily possible when 
Muscle Shoals and other plants of 
similar nature become operative? 
Nitrogen is only one part of a com- 
plete fertilizer, altho the most - 
sive one. We need potash and phos- 
hate in addition. Great commotion 
as been raised in some quarters when 
the statement is made that a complete 
fertilizer can be made at Muscle Shoals; 
that is, one carrying nitrogen, potash 
and phosphate. It is a very simple 
chemical operation to make pho 
ac’ 1 out of phosphate rocks. Then 
take the nitrogen in the form of cyana- 
mid previously described, turn it to 
ammonia gas by treating the cyanamid 
to a steam bath and finally blow this 
ammonia gas into the phosphoric acid 
which holds it in suspension, in a wey 
be similar to water being charge t 
with gas at the soda fountain. As a 


He has 





duced and cheaply sold, the farmers 
cannot hope for any material reduction 
in fertilizer prices, for nitrogen is to a hs : . 
large extent the determining factor in fertilizer prices since it 
has always been difficult to secure and consequently high in 
p=. Since the time of the ancient Eayptians, who Ww 
egumes, it has been known that certain plants enriched the 
soil. Just how this was done, no one knew and the fixation of 
nitrogen by legumes was discovered within very recent years. 
Until comparatively recent times that was the only process 
known for getting nitrogen from the air; and for centuries it 
was not even known that nitrogen was thus secured. — 

Almost within the last d e, however, the electro-chemist 
has applied himself to this problem until various processes have 
been discovered for separating the air into its two gases, nitrogen 
and oxygen, and then fixing or catching the nitrogen for agri- 
oubenal military or commercial uses. 

The processes most generally used are the arc, the Haber, 
and the cyanamid. Each of these has various modifications 


and they all are constantly undergoing improvement, so that 
a plant which today is modern, in an immediate tomorrow is 
obsolescent. k . ; . 

The arc process is not used in America as its requirements for 
electrical en are too great. The Haber process is little used 
on account of its highly explosive tendencies, as witness the 
town of Oppau, Germany, which, with its surrounding country, 
was entirely devastated year by a Haber plant blowing up. 
This process sundergoing modification to an extent which may 
place it as a practicable and safe method of fixing nitrogen, 
Its energy requirementsare very low and so it is attractive. 
from that angle. Nitrate Plant No. 1 was built at Muscle 
Shoals for the Haber process but never produced commercially 
on account of minor explosions which occurred. It is not 
thought feasible to maintain it as a nitrogen fixation t 
with its present equipment, altho it cost about thirteen millions 
of dollars to build 

Nitrate Plant No. 2 is built for the cyanamid process of 
fixing nitrogen and cost between sixty and seventy millions of 
dollars. It works. First, it uses burned lime and coke in 
electric furnaces which generate enough heat to melt the lime 
and coke together making carbide such as is used in some farm 
lighting systems. This carbide is ground and heated white hot, 
and the nitrogen from the air, which has been separated from 


result of this simple operation we have 
ammonium phosphate—a double fer- 
tilzer which carries sixty —— of phosphoric acid and 

l percent of nitrogen. Then again: take your phosphoric 
acid poe rock and subject them to a treatment whichis 
ben imilar to that used when sulphuric acid and raw phosphate 
rock are mixed to make acid paoceiete, and we get potassium 
phosphate. This is another double fertilizer carrying both 
potash and phosphate. And some say itcan’t be done! They 
do not understand the proposition, and have failed to realize 
that electro-chemistry when applied to agricultural problems 
will do for farmers what it has - mae I done for industry. 

It has been ascertained that the manufacturing of phos- 
phoric acid at Muscle Shoals will cost about 1.05 cents per 
pound when the water power becomes available. This price, 
when quoted in tons, is the equivalent of $3.36 for sixteen = 
cent Acid Phosphate. The average price of Acid Phosp 
F. O. B. factory in 1921 was $11. only conclusion to be 
made from these two prices need not be stated; it is obvious. 

As was stated above, the Muscle Shoals proposition is not 
merely a fertilizer plant. It fits in so nicely with our entire 
national program of conservation, such as maintaining soil 
fertility, preserving our forests, draining and irrigating our 

ds, opening our navigable rivers and developing our water 
power under pro tees, that it assumes an importance 
that being merely a fertilizer factory never could give it. 

The power factor in farming, as in all industry and commerce, 
is a tremendous load for civilization to carry. It is conceivable 
that with a greatly cheapened power cost society would be 

rmitted to advance by leaps and bounds where now it is 
orced to crawl. It has been estimated that of all the items 
which enter into the making of the total power cost, whether 
the power is to be used on the farm or in the factory, and 
whether it be human labor, electrical energy, coal consumption 
or water power, eighty percent is an interest charge. This is 
an enormous interest load on society and is ca in the fol- 
lowing way: A farmer buys a farm; a corporation buys a fac- 
tory; a city operates a utility; or a company constructs a hydro- 
electric plant. In all these instances, and many others that 
might be specified, the average condition is that money is bor- 
rowed to start. At the termination of the loan period, the 
loans are renewed, or the bonds refunded. (Continued on page 2 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMUNITY OF INTERESTS 
HERE are those who sneer at the interest that chambers 
of commerce and bankers and transportation associations 
take in the farming industry. Demagogs would have the pro- 
ducers repudiate this interest and take a go-it-alone attitude. 
Nothing could be more foolish. 

When agriculture prospers, everybody else prospers. Wl] en 
manufacturers prosper, everybody else prospers. When trais- 
portation and finance prosper, all other interests are on ea3y 
street. Here is a case to illustrate this community of interest 3: 

With about eighty-five percent of portland cement sacls 
returned in good or fair condition to the mills for further us, 
this industry uses some 30,000,000 new sacks a year. This re- 
quires about 30,000 bales of cotton, or a thirty-inch strij) 
17,000 miles long. You can see how this one industry, foreign 
to agricuiture, is a large consumer of an agricultural product 
It would be startling had we the figures showing how much 
cotton is used in bagging cereal products and sugar, both agri. 
cultural by-products. Spindles hum, workmen go home whis- 
tling with wages in pocket to buy farm products because only 
these products have immense use for cotton bags. 

The electric equipment industry is another large user of 
cotton for insulating wires. The automobile industry is an- 
other large user. The hotels and pullman service depend on 
the planter and farmer for great quantities of cotton and wool. 
These are things we seldom think of when we think we can 
disregard the welfare of the men who compose the chambers of 
commerce, and snub their sincere interest in agriculture. 

If we had as many making educational addresses before 
farmers as we havesetting them against the city business men 
we would soon have a better America, a more happy and 


prosperous people. 





WISCONSIN CUTS ITS MILK TEETH 
ISCONSIN legislated against milk compounds such as 
“filled” milk, which is skimmilk aad cocoanut oil. The 

dairy and food commissioner sought to enforce the law and a 
test case was made. The state supreme court has upheld the 
law. This means that imitation milk cannot be manufactured 
or sold in Wisconsin. 

It is not contended that these milk substitutes, or “‘filled”’ 
milks are unwholesome. The law intends to prevent fraud 
upon the consuming public, protect the public health and wel- 
fare, and protect a state industry which is being ruined by a 
clever substitute. 

It seems to us that the states of Wisconsin, New York and 
New Jersey which have outlawed filled milk should soon be 
supported by other states, for if the Voigt bill passes congress 

will only stop interstate traffic in filled milk and each state 
must close its doors to factories and sales agencies operating 
within the states. 

The dairy industry is too important from every standpoint 
to be ruined by any such uncalled for encroachment by means so 
easily fraudulent or deceptive upon the consuming public. 
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COMMENT 


BOYS GET RIGHT START 

HE influence of club membership on boys is well illustrated 

by the results in Henry county, Iowa. In 1916 there were 
eight boys ia a lamb club. In 1922 seven of those boys were 
farming and five of them raising purebred ewes. In the open 
class at the Iowa State fair in 1921 the grand championship was 
captured by one of these young men who got their inspiration 
for better stock in the lamb club. 

You cannot get away from the fact that the boy who interests 
himself in right methods will pursue those methods to his ad- 
vantage ia later years. The competition and inspiration of club 
membership get hold of a boy’s interest better than any in- 
fluence he may have surrounding him at home alone. The en- 
thusiasm of youth properly developed and directed is a great 
advantage to the young boys and girls themselves and to the 
communities in which they live. Club membership is worth 


encouraging. 





THE FALL ELECTIONS 
HETHER you know it or not, there is but one big ques- 
tion before the voters this fall. The question is booze. 
The Association Against the Prohibition. Amendment is very 
active in this campaign to see that only the wets are nominated 
and elected to state and national offices. Quoting a statement 
of the New York division of this association: 

“It is our desire to have in every congressional district 
enough members of the Association to influence the nomina- 
tions and elections, so that fanatical prohibitionists or prohibi- 
tion candidates will be less likely to be nominated for congress 
and the state legislatures, and less likely to be voted for if they 
are nominated. If every voter who is against prohibition and 
in favor of temperance could be duced to write two letters, 
one to his political leader and the other to his member of 
congress, we believe that the Volstead law would be repealed. 
* * * * (Here they lament that the people will not write 
these two letters—Editor.} Therefore, since it seems impossible 
to get people to write letters we have concluded that if we can 
get them to sign our pledge cards and if we can at the appro- 
priate time take these cards to a politician or a member of 
congress and convince him that people in his district are really 
interested in the matter, we will thereby be able to do, to some 
extent, the work that ought to be done by personal letters. * * 

“Many congressmen feel that laws like the Volstead law are 
not basic matters but that such things come rather under the 
head of ‘policy’ and that a congressman ought to decide his 
course according to the wishes of his constituents. Therefore, 
we are doing all we can to get a maximum number of members 
who favor the destruction of the Volstead law, root and branch.” 

This Association Against Prohibition is conducting a wide- 
spread advertising and soliciting campaign to get members for 
the above purpose of making politicians think it is time to re- 
peal the Volstead act “root and branch.” Every member of 
this association against prohibition signs the following pledge: 
“TI pledge my word of honor that under normal conditions I will 
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favor those legislative and congressional candidates who openly 
oppose the Volstead act and who favor states rights as to pro- 
hibition.” 

G. C. Hinckley, national secretary of the association, said 
recently: ‘‘Our efforts now are concentrated on getting the drys 
out of congress and substituting in their places wets. We are 
sending questionnaires to candidates for congress asking their 
stand on modification and repeal of the eighteenth amendment. 
As soon as candidates state their positions we will make them 
known in the press thru the news columns or ia paid adver- 
tisements. We will send the information to each of our members 
with instruction to work against the drys.” 

H. V. Corey said in a speech in June concerning this associa- 
tion: ““There is now enrolled in our organization nearly half a 
million of men, altho it is not yet two years old. We know no 
political party in this fight.”’ There are thirty-six other societies 
and associations fighting for the overthrow of prohibition. Will 
they put it across? Will we go back to the saloon and the bawdy 
house which dominate politics? 

Shall it be swept aside now before it has had a fair tria! be- 
cause decent people fall for this sort of a campaign and lend 
their influence to the side of the wets? It is not so much a 
moral issue as it is a political and economic issue. ‘lhe saloon 
was a curse because it corrupted our political life, slackened 
business, and debauched. our citizenship. The wets want the 
saloon back. They are moving heaven and earth to get it back. 
Will hide-bound party voters stick to fhe party regardless of 
whether the candidate is hand picked by this association 
pledged to repeal the eighteenth amendment? 





TURNING ON THE LIGHT 

[* may not have been wholly the result of greater enlighten- 

ment that the demonstration agents who worked among 
farm women in 1921 were able to accomplish so much good. 
Perhaps some of it came from greater courage to go after the 
things the women long wanted! Anyway there were 12,500 
homes remodeled or built as a result of county demonstrators’ 
suggestions, 7,000 kitchens rearranged, 65,000 homes screened, 
£,000 water systems installed, 4,000 septic tanks put in, and 
7,000 lighting systems added to the convenience of living. 
Surely this was worth while. 

It would be interesting to know how many of these women 
had tried to get one or more of these conveniences before the 
demonstrator came around. Perhaps maay pleaded] for water 

r light or some other conveneinces but husband was not moved. 
\long comes the demonstration agent and helps the good wives 
o persuade the men folks that these things can be paid for. 
mee installed, of course, the men are as enthusiastic about 
hem as anybody. 

It would also be interesting to know how many men have 
iried to persuade these women to have these conveniences and 
the women themselves have stood in the way. Along comes the 
lemonstrator and convinces them that these things are worth 
all they cost in making life easier. One thing certain, the demon- 
-trators did not give these homes any money with which to make 

he purchases for improvements. They simply persuaded one 

or both in the homes that these are essential to modern living 
ind can be enjoyed on the farms as well as in the cities. The 
noaey was already there. The willingness to spend was not 
here uatil Miss Demonstrator came along. 


PERMANENT ROADS 
PARAGRAPH from an address by Thomas H. MacDonald, 
ehief of the bureau of public roads, department ot agricul- 
ture, given May 16th, sums up the whole question of good roads: 
“The term ‘permanent roads’ is a fallacy which is responsible 
‘or more or less of the unsound theory which has been advanced 
with reference to bond issues. There are certain of the essen- 
uals of road construction, such as the roadbed and drainage 
structure, that can be so built that the deterioration is so slow 
that they may be properly termed permanent. But road sur- 
‘aces of whatever type deteriorate. Maintenance should begin 
as soon as the surface is thrown open to traffic, and the higher 
he cost of the road the more careful in detail should be the 
maintenance.” 
It is foolish and unwarranted extravagance for a people to 
be taxed for the construction of a highway that is not constantly 


patrolled to attend to all repairs as injury is done. It is like 
buying a fine car and paying no attention to oil, or a binder and 
letting the cattle use it for a rubbing post; or a piano and never 
having it tuned. The house, barn, fences, machinery, every- 
thing needs constant care to keep up repairs. A stitch in time 
Saves nine (hundred), whether it be garment or threshing 
machine; hog fence or highway. A hole in a highway lets dam- 
age be done to the foundation. The foundation, like the feet of 
a draft horse, is the one thing that must not be neglected if 
continued usefulness is desired. 

Each highway should be under the supervision of someone who 
knows what that highway canstand, and traffic regulated accord- 
ingly. Uniform traffic regulation by state law cannot get the’ 
most out of highways or save them from destruction. One kind 
of construction can carry a certain load that would utterly ruin 
another stretch of road constructed differently. Some construc- 
tions can carry heavy loads in dry weather and be utterly 
ruined by even lighter loads after theroadbed hasbeen softened 
by rains. So the matter of regulation of traffic is for the engi- 
neers to decide, not the politicians. Regulations, like mainten- 
ance patrol, should be suited to the occasion, varying with 
season and roadbed. 


FARM LOAN NEEDS 

HE changes in the personnel of the federal farm loan board 

indicate that this office seems to be a stepping stone to 
better things for the men of the board. Judge Lobdell is about 
to leave the board to take charge of the farm loan department 
of a bank in Kansas. W. H. Joyce has accepted the presidency 
of the association of Pacific coast joint stock land banks. A. F. 
Lever has taken the presidency of a joint stock land bank in 
South Carolina. What Captain W. 8. A. Smith will do at the 
expiration of his term in August remains to be seen. 

Joint stock land banks are multiplying rapidly. They have 
let up on their fight against the federal farm land banks. These 
land banks have reached the limit of their capacity, so far as 
ability to do the clerical work involved. What is greatly needed 
is to increase the loans allowed from ten to twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, so that the larger owners in the Midwest can utilize 
their credit to the limit. 

Eugene Meyer, managing director of the war finance corpora- 
tion, is positive that the needs of the farmers can be largely 
met by a change in the federal reserve system. He has prepared 
a bill, introduced by Congressman McFadden of Pennsylvania, 
which aims at correcting the bank laws to meet this need. 

It is more than likely that before another financial crisis 
confronts agriculture, ample means will be provided to meet it. 
Students of finance and economics are struggling with the 
problem. a 
TARIFF—SUBSIDY 

HILE the debate over ship subsidy goes pro and con we 

inject this thought: Manufacturers and farmers are de- 
manding and getting tariff schedules which they regard as 
necessary to protect domestic manufacture and production. A 
protective tariff is or should be none other than a rate sufficient 
to allow for the difference in cost of production at home and 
abroad. This puts the home producer on an equal footing in 
the markets with the foreign producer who pays less wages. 
This policy has wholeheartedly been endorsed by the farmers 
and manufacturers of this country. 

When a protective mcasure which because of the very nature 
of the business cannot be a part of the tariff is proposed under 
the name of ship subsidy, a hue and cry goes up from many who 
believe in a protective tariff. Ship subsidy is condemned be- 
cause it taxes the people to help a special industry. Every 
tariff schedule does that also. The cost of living is increased by 
the tariff, and the whole people pay it. Whether by direct 
charge with the goods bought or a cheaper price with a tax 
added, the consumers, who aie the people, pay the bill. 

If shipping is subsidized -by a direct payment from the 
treasury which the people have paid in taxes it is the direct 
way of making up the difference between the cost of operation 
of American ships and foreign ships. It is for the same purpose 
as the tariff. If we are consistent in protecting agriculture and 
manufacture, can we turn our backs upon a merchant marine 
that needs the same protection from foreign competition be- 
cause the word happens to be subsidy instead of tariff? 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


ARM legislation and all other legislation of a special char- 

acter took secon place in interest and importance 

during the past month to the attempts made by the admin- 
istration and congress to grapple with the industrial crisis 
which threatened progressive paralysis of the nation’s business 
fabric. 

As this dispatch is being written it looks as if the bituminous 
and anthracite coal strikes bid fair to be settled, while the 
clouds of war still loom over the country, due to the continua- 
tion of the strike of railroad shopmen and the drastic action 
taken by the government in the injunction proceedings against 
the unions in Chicago. Whither it all tends, it is as yet too 
early to predict. 

Roused to a sense of the critical situation, congress is engaged 
in legislation recommended by the president for the protection 
of the public in the emergency. A coal commission is to be 
appointed to investigate the coal industry and to recommend 
legislation which will prevent perennial strikes and the ever- 
hanging threat of fuel shortage. There is also on the program 
a measure legalizing a coal agency with powers to prevent the 
orgy of profiteering which is the usual concomitant of a strike. 

If there is no further breakdown on the coal carrying roads 
and if the movement of lake coal can be carried out according 
to schedule, the priority orders already instituted by the inter- 
state commerce commission assure the supplying to a large 
extent of the needs of the Northwest. The program now calls 
for the shipment of ten million tons of bituminous coal but 
there is little hope that the two million tons of anthracite which 
would normally be required will be shipped. 


What the Coal and Railroad Strikes Cost 


HE correspondent of Successful Farming put this question 

to several technical experts in the government departments. 
In every case the answer was the same and in substance stated 
that the cost cannot be measured in dollars and cents but 
rather must it be measured in the setback it gave to industry 
as a whole, the volcanic effect the strikes had on business confi- 
dence. However, here are some figures which will give an idea 
of the cost of the coal strike in terms of dollars: 


Loss in wages to 600,000 United Mine 

Workers who would have earned ap- 

proximately $750 each during the 

twenty weeks of the strike. .. $450,000,000 
Loss to operators in profits and overhead 40,000,000 
Extra cost of coal to consumers during strike 100,000,000 


Loss in revenue to coal hauling roads. . . 300,000,000 
Extra cost of 300,000,000 tons needed before 
r“ 9 Serer a Oita 300,000,000 





$1,190,000,000 


When the strike began, coal was selling for $2.50 at the 
mouth of the mine. This price was raised by Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover to a $3.50 “fair price’ level and then to 
$4.50. The country will be lucky if it escapes with the toll of 
a dollar a ton extra for the rest of the coal year. In any case 
the consumers stand to pay a toll of $400,000,000 on account 
of additional cost of coal. This is the consumers’ end of it. On 
the other hand, the miners and the operators stand a fair 
chance of recouping their losses. 

What has been won? Nothing to speak of. The settlement 
is really a truce, as it is realized on all sides that the wages of 
the miners must come down if there is to be maintained any 
sort of balance in the relative scule of wages in all industries. 
So you merely have a postponement of the battle. 

It is impossible to estimate what the rail strike cost. Day 
after day telegrams reached congress from agricultural districts 
declaring losses on some crops the farmers were losing at the 
rate of $100,000 a day. Priority orders were issued which no 
doubt lessened the losses but in the meantime the farmer must 
remember that thousands of locomotives are practically worth- 
less on the eve of the busy crop-moving season. This estimate 


Grand total...... 


takes no account of the great number of lives lost or of the 


pyramiding of costs all along the line as a result of dislocation 
of the two basic industries. 


Farm Legislation in Congress 


BECAUSE of the drawn-out fight over the tariff and the 
bonus and the precipitation of the industrial crisis, the 
agricultural forces in congress marked time during the month 
and largely devoted themselves to preparation for the next 
session. Here are the measures now to the fore: 

1. Under the leadership of the farm bloc, committees of both 
houses are busy on the framing of rural credits legislation. 
Senator Capper, leader of the bloc, told the correspondent of 
Successful Farming as this dispatch was written that, the meas- 
ure is too important to attempt its passage at this session. There 
has not yet been secured an agreement. as to whether or not to 
create new machinery entirely to handle the short credit needs 
of agriculture or to graft a measure on existing machinery such 
as the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. The plan now is, Senator Capper said, to have the 
measure ready for presentation at the beginning of next session 
when the farm forces will make a drive for its speedy passage. 

2. The Capper-Tincher future trading bill has been passed 
by the house and reported favorably by the senate committee 
on agriculture. It is expected to be brought to a vote in the 
senate before adjournment and its passage is a foregone con- 
clusion. Instead of basing the re tion of the exchanges on 
the taxing powers of congress the new measure, in order to 
overcome the ruling of the Supreme Court, bases the legislation 
on the commerce clause of the Constitution. 

3. Farm leaders on the hill are still fighting for the passage 
of the Truth-in-Fabrics bill. Great opposition is being encoun- 
tered from manufacturers, particularly those manufacturers 
who make fortunes out of “‘shoddy” under the label of “pure 
wool.” Despite all the efforts of the supporters of the measure 
it has not yet been reported from either the senate or the house 
committees on interstate commerce. 

4. Altho it passed the house several weeks ago by the over- 
whelming vote of 250 to 40 the Voigt Filled Milk bill is still 
pemming before the senate committee on agriculture. It is not 

elieved that a report from the committee can be secured this 
session, altho it seems certain that once the measure is gotten 
to the floor of the senate the passage of it is assured. Opponents 
of the bill are using every maneuver known to the lobbying art 
—the most advanced art in Washington—to secure delays. 
Extensive hearings have been held before the committee but 
for one reason or another the supporters of the bill are for the 
moment balked. 

5. An organized drive by the farm forces to secure the modi- 
fication of the Transportation Act of 1920 is under way. The 
Capper bill to repeal section 15A of the act, that is the so-called 
“guarantee clause,” and also to restore the powers of the state 
railroad commissions, is pending before interstate com- 
merce committee of the senate. The bloc has formally and as 
a unit come out for the measure. Senator Cummins of Iowa, 
chairman of the interstate commerce committee, is, however, 
strongly opposed to the bill and his vote will effectively prevent 
the reporting of the measure to the senate this session. Senator 
Capper and his colleagues believe that in seetion 15A of the 
act is to be found the legislation mainly responsible for the 
perpetuation of high freight rates. 

6. The Muscle Shoals controversy is only temporarily shelved. 
Nothing on it, however, is likely to transpire before adjourn- 
ment. This means that the final disposition of the nitrate and 
fertilizer plant must go over till next session. From the view- 
point of the farmers the difficulty is that the bloc is divided on 
the question of policy. Senator Norris of Nebraska, chairman 
of the agricultural committee, favors a government corporation 
to develop the project and a majority of the committee support 
him, while Senator Capper and Senator Ladd of North Dakota, 
the leading members of the bloc, favor the proposal to lease the 
Shoals to Henry Ford. On the question of development in 
itself there is no disagreement. It is only a matter of how 
development can be best secured and how the interest of the 
farmers in it ean be best protected. (Continued on page 66 
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The wrong way—the filthy way—the wasteful way 
This system costs the farmers of Missouri $20,000,000 a year. 
The same may be true in your state. 








The right way—the sanitary way—the economical way 
This system will save most of that $20,000,000. 
Better think it over. 


WHICH SYSTEM IS YOURS? 


Proper Methods of Handling the Manure Crop Add $10 More per Cow 


By W..W. SWETT 


HE American dairy farmer has one thing to learn from 

Germany. The boys who were stationed with the army 

of occupation in Germany bring us some interesting facts 
about the German farmer. Among other things they tell us 
that when the small German villages were being cleaned up for 
occupation by the Americans, one of the greatest regrets of the 
German inhabitant seemed to be that he was obliged to have 
his manure pile removed from his front yard. The German has 
long recognized the value of manure for fertilizing crops and 
has taken great pains to preserve his supply, even going into the 
streets and gathering the droppings. 

But the American dairy farmer has not had the lesson 
brought home to him forcibly enough. He is very likely to 
overlook the manure pile when he is figuring the income from 
his cows. He sometimes even looks upon the manure pile as a 
necessary evil that must be disposed of at an added cost and 
an increased amount of labor. In reality the manure pile is 
the dairy farmer’s “‘gold mine” when it is properly handled. 
The ordinary, average sized, medium, well-fed dairy cow will 
excrete about twelve tons of manure each year. A considerable 
portion of this is dropped in the pastures and lots and is never 
recovered. This is not to say, however, that the pastures are 
not decidedly improved by these droppings. Assuming that 
the cows are out of the barn half the time, approximately six 
tons of manure will be collected at the barn from each cow 
each year. Every dairy herd contains approximately the same 
number of immature heifers and bulls on hand as there are 
cows in milk. Assuming that the manure production of this 
young stock and bulls is only one-third as much as for a mature 
cow, and that half of it is saved, it means that on an extremely 
conservative basis of figuring, eight tons of manure will be 
collected per year for every milking cow in the herd. 

The soils department of the university of Missouri has during 
fourteen years made an exhaustive study of the crop value of 
barnyard manure on every type of soil in the state and it has 
proved profitable on every type of soil in Missouri. As might 
be expected, the greatest improvement from manure applica- 
tion has been on the thinner and more worn soils. They found 
that, taking the state as a whole, and considering all kinds of 
soil and climatic conditions, the first application of eight tons 
of manure to the acre, applied before corn in a rotation of corn, 
oats, wheat and clover, gave the following increased returns 
over previous crops on the same plots: 


Increase 1918 Normal 




















No. from scale Value scale Value 
CROP of applica- of at of at 

trials tion of prices 1918 prices normal 

manure used prices us prices 

Citi. scao. 61 | 10.50 bu. | $1.25 bu. | $13.12 | $0.60 bu. | $6.30 
VOats....... 35 5.17 bu. .65 bu. 3.36 | .40 bu. 2.07 
Wheat.....| 57 5.24 bu. 2.00 bu. 10.48 1.00 bu. 5.24 
Clover..... 13 937 Ibs. | 25.00 ton 11.71 | 12.00 ton 5.62 





Total value of increase in four-year rotation, $38.67; value at normal 


prices, $19.23. : 
Increase for each ton of manure added, $4.83; value at normal prices, $2.40. 


Every ton of manure applied, then, actually returned in 
dollars and cents from $2.40 to $4.83 more than would have 
been received had the manure not been added. It is also worthy 
of note that the effeet becomes more noticeable after the first 
two or three applications since the full value of the manure is 
not obtained in the crops of one four-year rotation and conse- 
quently the soil is in better condition after eath successive 
rotation and the effect on later crops is of even greater signifi- 
cance, 


Director Thorne of the Ohio experiment station makes the 
estimated value of a ton of manure even greater. He says that 
at the crop prices received’during war time, each ton of manure 
has a value of $10 a ton when properly handled and applied. 

In a bulletin issued in 1918 the Purduestation stated thatat 
prevailing prices of crops, manure applied at a normal rate on 
seven experimental fields increased the crop value $5 for every 
ton of manure applied. 

The Michigan station in 1915 estimated that the manure 
from each cow was worth $29.50; from each horse, $23.70; from 
each sheep, $4.19; from each hog, $2.55; and from each 100 
hens, $6.90 a year, and that something over $500,000,000 in 
fertilizing value was lost from the manure produced in this 
country in the four winter months. 

In 1913 the Iowa station quotes the estimate by Roberts 
that the average loss in fertility from the manure was $83.33 
for each farm in the United States and the suggestion that it 
seems extremely difficult to put in practice the conservation of 
the fertility value of manure after it has been customary for 
forty years to store the manure “under the eaves, upon a steep 
hillside which forms one border of a running brook.” 

A ton of manure is worth just what it will produce in crop 

increases minus the cost of handling it. No set value can be 
given to manure. Its value depends on the kind of manure, 
the kind of feed the animals get, the soil to which it is applied, 
and the price received for the crop. Most estimates are con- 
siderably higher, but supposing that the value of each ton of 
manure is only $2.50 and assuming that eight tons is collected 
for each milk cow it means $20 per cow per year. The manure 
from a ten-cow dairy herd will then be actually worth $200 a 
year. These estimates are believed to be conservative. 
In spite of the high value of this product a common sight in 
all parts of this country is a row of large, peaked piles of manure 
along the side of the barn. The common practice is to throw 
the manure out of the barn windows and allow it to accumulate 
until the windows are blocked by the collected pile; after that 
probably the door is used. Such a practice is bad because of the 
fact that the cows wade thru the manure to get into the barn, 
and flies find it a convenient breeding place in summer. 

The fertilizing material in manure is largely held by the 
water contained in the manure and nearly all is readily dissolved 
in water. The manure pile is often under the eaves of the barn, 
subject to washing by water from the roof. The result is that 
after two or three months of such treatment half the value of 
the pile has been washed away. This amounts to at least $100 
for the ten cows. If left longer in such a place the losses will be 
relatively greater. It is highly advisable to make some pro- 
vision for Fandling this valuable product. There are several 
methods. As already outlined, the manure on many farms is 
simply thrown out thru the barn window and allowed to lie 
against the sides of the barn under the eaves where the water 
fall is enormous and where the losses in fertilizing value from 
the manure are at a maximum. Such a practice is very in- 
sanitary. If such a method must be followed the gutters on 
the barn should by all means be so constructed that the water- 
shed from the roof will be carried away without running thru 
the manure pile. In addition it will be money well spent if a 
lean-to shed is built as a cover for the pile of manure so that it 
may be protected to some extent from the weather. 

A somewhat better method is to keep the manure in an open 
shed large enough so that the stock can tramp over it and 
keep it well packed. The open-shed method of housing dairy 
cattle has many advocates. There (Continued on page 89 


































RACTICALLY every hillside that has 
Pree. is or will be cultivated should 
be crowned with a “Stop, Look 
and Listen” sign. Careless farm- 
ing of our hillsides in the past is 
responsible for some very ap- 
parent and harmful results. 
Over four million acres of 
land in the United States 
have been made worthless by 
soil erosion. The equivalent 
of three inches of surface soil 
from over 800,000 acres goes 
to sea each year and this is only 
a small portion of what is washed 
from our hillsides. The United 
States spends over $100,000,000 an- 
nually to keep our waterways and 
drainage canals open. To bring the re- 
sults of this enormous loss closer home 





soil. Fields are being cut up with gullies 
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Plowing in a ditch just previous to starting terraces on side hill 


and ditches to such an extent that it is practically impossible 
| to work them with modern farm machinery. Where the surface 

{ soil has been washed away, the part that is left is hard and 
dense, making it more difficult to work and less absorptive. 

To say that careless farming is responsible for this state of 
affairs may be doing the farmer an injustice. He may be con- 
scientiously working his fields to the best of his knowledge and 
perhaps according to some generally recommen practice. 
His conditions, however, will vary from those of a friend a mile 
away or even of his closest neighbor. It also happens many 
times that it is impossible for him to follow the practice that he 
knows to be the best. 

In addition to rolling topography there are numerous other 
causes for soil erosion. The humus or vegetable matter in the 
soil has a tendency to make it porous and also to cement the 
particles together. When this is farmed out the soil becomes 
non-absorbent and an invitation is extended to the weather man 
to do his worst. Shallow plowing also has a tendency te make 








A tractor, plow and ditcher makes short work of a terrace. The 
time required for completing the work is less, making 
the cost per acre about the same as with horses 
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REDEEMING WORN-OUT HILLSIDES 


Over Four Million Acres Have Been Made Worthless by Washing 


By C. A. NORMAN 


the soil non-absorbent. Where soil is in 
this condition the greater part of the 
rainf wed ges ~ og Hd onde x age 
i ith it innumerable soil 

‘ “particles. Plowing, planting and 
culti up and down the 

hillside forms small surface 
ditches which collect water 
and cause it to run off rapidly 
both of which are inducive 
to erosion. One of the great- 
est causes of erosion and one 
that is beyond the control of 
man is alternate freezing and 
thawing in winter. For instance 
if a spell of warm weather thaws 
ae te inch or so of soil and is 
oO ya hing rain, it is easy 
to see that — some exceptional 
preventive measure is taken, the loose 


we find that our hillside farms are bein Note that the rye is sown across the face soil will all be washed from the hillsides. 
divested of their plant food which, o of the hill, forming miniature terraces Spring thaws act in the same manner. 
course, is more plentiful in the surface The use of cover crops is one of the best 


preventive measures in this case. A 








“Walking” a terrace after the line of levels has been run. 
Whore inal taken out Dias time 


study of the preceding causes of erosion leads us to consider 
the following preventive measures: Return plenty of humus 


ta the soil, practice contour farming, plow deep and use cover 
crops especially on fall plowing. “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure” is as true here as anywhere. ~ 

In cases where the fertility of a field is gone and the soil 
is subject to washing, strictly mechanical means must be 
resorted to to prevent further erosion and to make possible the 
rebuilding of the soil. Of these the mangum terrace is the most 
efficient and the most practical for general use. It consists of 
a broad bank of earth about twenty feet wide at the base with 

ntly sloping sides. The top of the terrace should be from 
fifteen to twenty inches higher than the bottom of the channel 
or ditch above the terrace. The terraces can be cultivated and 
can be crossed readily by large farm machinery without injury. 
They run around the hill or across the face of the slope at regular 
intervals, their distance apart being (Continued on page 32 





The short wing of the drag is used to move the dirt toward the 
center of the terrace, while the long wing be used 
to smooth it up dhs tnt Gaseneund 



































STUDYING THE 


FARM BUSINESS 


The Benefits That Come to a Farmer Who Uses Cost Accounts 


By R. C. ENGBERG 


make money, they must “study their business.’”’ They 

are further told that farm accounts, particularly cost 
accounts, will prove of incalculable value in diagnosing the 
unprofitable ailments of the business. 

Now this is good advice, but the trouble is that it is some- 
what vague, especially to the 
man who is not familiar with the 
use of accounts. It is easy for 
county agents and other agri- 
cultural leaders to recommend 
farm cost accounts as the in- 
fallible panacea for farm man- 
agement ills, but it is a great 
deal more difficult to point out 
specific illustrations where cost 
accounts have actually been 
used in making the farm busi- 
ness more profitable. 

It remained for Mr. C. L. 
Meharry, who has kept cost 
records on his Illinois farm for 
nearly ten years, to tell a group 
of farm economists at Pittshurgh 
not long ago how it is actually 
done. During these years, Mr. 
Meharry has been continually 
making changes in his farming 
practices and system in order to 
correct. defects that prevented 
the greatest profits. Not all of the changes were the results of 
his cost records but the reasons that he gave for the changes 
mentioned indicate very well what is meant by “studying the 
business.” All of the changes that he mentioned cannot be 
given here but a few typical ones, with his reasons, will be given 
to bring out the meaning of this term. 

One of the principles laid down by Mr. Meharry is that “the 
cost of production may be reduced (1) by decreased expendi- 
tures or (2) by increased yields 
without any great additional out- 


Hoa oe are told, on every hand, that if they would 


making excellent 





Field in which rape was sown with grain 
temporary pasture. 


Threshing used to be an expensive process. The waste, 
indifference and delays of the big threshing ring made the cost 
of threshing wheat as high as eight cenis a bushel one year: 
Another year, the oats crop was a total failure due to delays. 
The first years he used his own small threshing rig, the wheat 
was threshed for one and one-half cents a bushel. 

Further reduction in tabor re- 
quired was made by using live- 
stock for harvesting as much as 
»0ssible. Clover that used to 
° cut for hay is now consumed 
by the livestock in the field. 
Cattle, hogs, and sheep are all 
good corn pickers and “seem to 
enjoy paying for the privilege.” 
There is no loss in fertility, the 
manure is scattered more evenly 
at no cost. he straw that is 
ordinarily distributed with the 
manure is now spread on the 
fields from the stock. For winter 
feeding of hogs, a large self- 
feeder holding 6,000 to 7,000 
bushels of corn is used. This is 
both crib and self-feeder and 
saves an extra handling. 

These are all examples of what 
has been done on his farm in the 
way of reducing cost by de- 
creasing expenditures. Costs 
have been further decreased by increases in yield without a 
great cash outlay. Mr. Meharry maintained that it was now 
less expensive to grow seventy-two bushels of corn to the acre 
than it was to grow fifty bushels when he first began. This in- 
crease is due to the “cumulative results of a rational system of 
management in which the rather lavish use of legumes and the 
addition of phosphorus have played leading parts.” The 
rotation now employed is: “First year corn, with soybeans 
planted in every hill, followed the 
second year by soybeans alone. In 





lay.”’ It was in the working out 
of this principle that the cost 
records proved most valuable. For 
instance, he found that by elimi- 
nating the capping of wheat 
shocks, he cut down the labor of Io Foye 
shocking by a fourth but did not 
materialy affect the yield. More- 
over, it also removed the need of 
labor for replacing caps after a 
storm and of removing caps before 
threshing to permit more com- 
plete drying. 

A further decrease in labor re- 
quired was secured by a little 
careful strategy in arranging the 
cropping system. Winter wheat 
follows soybeans in the rotation. 
He discovered that he could 
eliminate the mechanical prepara- 
tion of the ground for winter wheat so the binder that now cuts 
the beans is followed directly by the wheat drill. The soybeans 
bundles fall on ground already seeded to wheat so that it is not 
necessary to move the bundles to get the wheat in. Moreover, 
the soybean bundles are permitted to lie there until ready to 
thresh. This eliminates resetting of shocks, reduces shattering 
and saves extra handling. 





Pe ee ee 





| the fall of this year, wheat is seeded 
in the soybean stubble and in the 
following spring, a clover mixture is 
seeded in the wheat. This clover, 
especially sweet clover, usually 
grows large enough to furnish some 
pasturage after harvest and stands 
over to complete the four year 
rotation.” Mr. Meh stated 
that this rotation was developed 
from a careful study of his cost 
records. 

The first step in the development 
was the elimination of oats. At the 
end of 1914, his records showed that 
oats required a half-hour less man 
labor but one hour more horse labor 


Lightl turing alfalfa with does not 4 
ers a ny aooun - than wheat. The oats yielded 


forty-four and one-half bushels and 
the wheat yield was thirty and one- 
half, but it was worth $9 more per acre than the oats. After 
taking all costs into consideration Mr. Meharry concluded that 
the oat crop did not pay its way and that its value as a nurse 
crop was not great enough to justify a permanent place in the 
rotation. ‘Thirteen successive wheat crops, however, have 
averaged over thirty bushels and only three of these crops 
yielded less than this average. (Continued on page 98 
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BAMBOOZLED BY BOO 


AVE a drink? Oh, yes, do have one on the house! Take 
a chance. You will miss it only ninety-eight times in a 
hundred and get—what? 

The laboratories of the internal revenue department have 
examined some 40,000 samples of liquors, half of which was 
known to be illicit liquor. Not more than two percent are 
ranked as even fair whiskey. The ninety-eight percent are 
ranked as rank! It may be a bottle bearing all the labels, 
stamps aad appearance of pure domestic or foreign whiskey, 
but these labels and stamps may be counterfeits. ‘The venders 
would have you believe that it is smuggled stuff—pure quill, 
and all that, but as I say, you take a ninety-eight percent chance 
on getting a rank poison—a stuff that makes men blind, or 
killing crazy, or makes business for the undertaker. The city 
chemist of East Chicago finds that moonshine contains horse 
manure, garbage and old plaster to make it ferment quicker. 
Of course one drink may not do much to you other than take a 
lot of your good money for a drink of poor stuff, but the ones 
who are willing to risk one drink, and survive, take chance after 
chance until the subtle poison gets in its deadly work. By that 
time the drinker is 
too far gone to see 
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The Third of a Series on Our Duty Toward Constitutional Law 
By ALSON SECOR 
an example to the rest of the world. Before I get thru I » 


} 


show you that there is a lot of froth on the mug. It is not ne 
as gloomy as it appears. Booze is a great bamboozler. ‘T) 
liquor interests have always been lawbreakers and liars. 

“All the evidence which we have seen tends to show that t! 
nation is better off, materially and physically, under prohibitioy, 
than under the system which permitted the sale of intoxicating 
beverages,” says an editorial in the Outlook of November 16, 
1921. “There remains, however, a very serious problem con- 
fronting the defenders and advocates of national prohibition 
It is the problem of maintaining the respect for law and ord: 
and that mental habit of ready acceptance of legal enactments 
which is one of the strongest bulwarksof applied democracy. 
. . . Tosay that there is a majority in favor of the amendment 
does not imply that there is not a and active minority in 
favor of its repeal. The test problem confronting advocates 
of national prohibition lies in the fact that this large minorit, 
has not accepted the amendment with that good faith and 
willing spirit which we have grown to look upon as characteristic 


of the spirit of the losers in our political controversies. 
“There have been 


great changes in our 
government prior to 





what a fool he has 
been. 

Of course I would 
not wish to deprive 
anyone of his “‘per- 
sonal liberty.” It is 
not intended as a 
seare. It does not 
matter to me wheth- 
er someone pays 
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school debaters may 
want the facts. 

Why is it that we 
are having such open 
defiance of the Vol- 
stead law? What 
has suddenly turned 
a nation that delib- 
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THE 1922 CAMPAIGN MIXTURE. 


the enactment of the 
prohibition amend- 
ment, but ost in- 
variably these changes 
once effective have 
been acquiesced in b) 
their most ardent op- 
ponents. We are no’ 
speaking of individua! 
violators but of the 
public attitude toward 
thelaw. Judge Ben B 
Lindsey of Denver re- 
cently expressed him- 
self thus: 

““Ts the eighteenth 
amendment going to 
be enforced? At the 

resent time it is not 
ing enforced with 
any degree of success, 
but has raised up a 
trail of evils in its wake 


. Ore 


—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 








erately chose to go 
dry to go on such a 
jag? How do you 
account for it? Samuel G. Blythe in the Saturday Evening 
Post of December 11, 1920, explains it as well as anybody in 
the following words: 

“When a people are about to have an attack of prohibition 
they exhibit certain marked symptoms. As the prohibition 
develops the developments are identical, and convalescence, 
which is acceptance of the law, works out invariably with one 
group as with another... . 

“You cannot excite a Kansas man, for example, with tales 
of bootlegging, moonshining, booze fraud, home brewing, 
grafting, lawbreaking, and so on. On a state scale he has been 
thru all this sort of thing, and he knows what he observed as 
state reactions when they really began to enforce prohibition 
in Kansas, are now observable as national reactions. This is 
so in other states that were dry before national prohibition. . . . 

“Tt is a typical frenzy, an absolute hysteria, a representative 
orgy—wider, fiercer, more reckless and with unique aspects of 
lawbreaking and law evasion, but typical, just the same, in 
most of its manifestations. Wherefore those who are most 
ee about what is happening are the wets and not the 

ee 

“First off, the most apparent effect of the prohibition law, or 
lack of effect of it, is that it has not abolished the liquor traffic 
but that it has changed the liquor traffic. Liquor is sold an 
made in most parts of the United States. Not as formerly with 
the sanction and license of the internal revenue laws, but with- 
out that sanction and in wide and contemptuous defiance of 
the constitutional amendment and the Volstead law, framed 
to make that amendment overative. . Al! teld there is not 
so much drinking as there was in the old, open days, but those 
who do drink get drunker.”’ 
~ We are in the delirium stage of our prohibition fever. If we 
pull thru this critical time we will come out all right. If we 
can just keep our heads cool and not spring any other reform 
measure until this has been well established by years of com- 
pliance; if we can realize that the patient is not always telling 
the truth in his wild delirium utterances; if we can get this 
nation, which some would have us believe, is now crazy drunk 
with poison booze, to realize that sobriety is better than 
inebriety, the Volstead act will not be tampered with nor 
repealed. The United States will come out of it a sober nation, 


which are as bad, if not 

; worse, than those it 

sought to avoid. So far the great majority of prosecutions have 

been against the poor and uninfluential people who are victims 

of ‘ he tremendous temptations afforded by the example of the 
rich.’ 

“Just what do I mean? I mean that the wealthy and more 
favored class in this country must accept a responsibility which 
is now being ignored. They must be willing to give up their 
pecan and abide by the law intended for the good of all. So 

ar they have not set the example. The theaters, jokesters and 
parodists are encouraged in making a mockery of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. ... The greatest need in this 
country today is to abolish special privilege; and the new special 
privilege which the eighteenth amendment has created is the 
a of the rich to have their booze, which same right is denied 
to the r. 

“Judge Lindsey has laid his finger upon a moral danger,” 
continues the Outlook, “‘which exists in the widespread lev:‘y 
towards an important section of our national Constitution. The 
same means was singled out for warning by prohibition com- 
missioner Haynes when he recently said: ‘One of the greatest 
dangers now confronting the Republic is that we shall lose our 
vision of the sanctity and majesty of the law.’ 

“How shall we guard ourselves against this menace? The 
protection cannot be found merely in increased activity of the 
enforcement officials. It cannot be wholly met by the vigilance 
of the police. It is a moral danger, and must be met with moral 
weapons. If we turn to the states which experimented with 
prohibition prior to the enactment of the national amendment, 
we shall find precedent an uncertain guide to our understanding 
ot the situation which confronts us. Maine, which had the 
longest record under prohibition, had almost the rest record 
in maintaining respect for its prohibition law. Kansas, on the 
other hand, after a generation of disturbance and conflic’, 
settled down to obedience to the law backed by a wholesome 
and widespread public opinion. 

“Will the nation follow the precedent of Maine or of Kanse<’ 
The determination of this all-important fact depends on t 
sum-total of the attitude of our individual citizens towards ' 
maintenance of our fundamental law. It is the right of anyor > 
to work for the repeal of the eighteenth amendment if he or se 
so desires, but it is the bounden duty (Continued on page -,3 














BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


Rambles Through World’s Largest City 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 





one trip around the world. 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
He has rambled through more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








HE city of London is a 

world in itself. Seven 

and a half million people 
live within its borders. Take 
for example our ten western 
states, of Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Utah, Colo- 
rado, Arizona, and New Mexi- 
co with an area of almost a 
million and a quarter square 
miles, and whichare nine times as large as all Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the combined population ol these ten states 
does not equal that of the city of 
London. 





“nillory” used to stand. It 


was here that Sir Walter 
Raleigh was aepented in the 
old days. It was here, too, 


that the famous ‘‘Gunpowder 
Plot” was planned and all but 
carried out. This was in 1604 
and the parliament house was 
a small affair as compared with 
the magnificent building of today. James I. Was king of Eng 
land. He was a Protestant and of course the Catholics did not 
like him. The plot was to place a lot of gunpowder in the base- 
ment, and when parliament was in session and the king with 
his followers, lords and commons, in- 
side, to blow the building to atoms. 








There are as many people in London 
who have no homes as live in the city 


of Des Moines. In one respect London i 

is like heaven, for there is no night £. 

there. The busiest time in the day at aie 
‘Butchers’ Row” is at three in the or ph P 
morning. I have gone thru the great 1 r 
Whitechapel, or slum district, at mid- os as 


night, and there seem to be more 
j eople in sight than at midday. 

The heart of the city is Number 10 
Downing Street. This street is a little 
narrow, short street, and the buildings 
on either side are but three or four 
stories high. But here sits the little 
Welshman who is undoubtedly the 
greatest and most powerful statesman 
living today. During the greatest 
crises in the history of civilization, 
Lloyd George has sat in his little un- 
pretentious office at Number 10 Down- 
ing Street and guided the destinies of 
the great English speaking race. In 
perhaps his darkest hours since the 
war closed we have turned our backs 
upon him and he has had to almost 
fight the battles of peace alone. 

\ couple of short blocks from the 
office of the prime minister is one of 
the largest and finest buildings in the world. This building on 
the bank of the Thames covers eight acres of ground and has 
under its roof more than eleven hundred rooms. At the south 
end of this great Parliament House stands the great Victoria 
Tower, which is said to be the largest square tower on earth. 

At the north end of this great English capitol building is the 
world famous 
clock tower 








St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


The conspirators, who were two 

Catholic nobles, took into their confi- 

; dence about twenty desperate men of 

A whom Guy Fawkes was the leader. 

op They finally got thirty-six barrels of 

- . gunpowder into the basement and 


covered them with rubbish. The time 
set for blowing the building up was 
May 5th in 1605, the opening day of 
parliament. But it happened that the 
opening day was postponed several 
times. Then the plan was to warn the 
Catholic members so they would be 
absent and a disagreement arose among 
the conspirators. 

Finally, November 5th was the day 
set. Just a few days before this date 
one of the members of parliament re- 
ceived an anonymous letter warning 
him to stay away. This caused not a 
little excitement and started an investi- 
gation. About midnight the day before 
the opening the searchers started into 
the basement and met Fawkes at tl» 
door. He had in his possession 
tinder box and touchwood. He was 
seized and bound with his own garters. 
Continuing their search the gunpowder 
was uncovered and thus the ploi, which 
might have changed the destiny of the religious world, was 
discovered. Most of the conspirators were caught, tried, con- 
demned, hanged and quartered. During all the torture Guy 
Fawkes never uttered a word. He was the last,one to ascend 
the scaffold and died without a shudder. 

Across the street from the great parliament house is West- 
minster Abbey. 
This church build- 











which is forty 
feet square and 
more than three 
hundred feet in 


height. In the 
very  : is a 
gigantic lantern 


in which a bright 
light is kept 
burning at night 
whenparliament 
is in session. Just 
beneath this lan- 
tern is the fa- 
mous ‘Big Ben,” 
one of the larg- 
est clocks in the 
world. It has 
four dials which 
are twenty-three 
feet in diameter. 
The hands are 
made of copper 
and run on roll- 
er bearings. The 
minute hands 
are fourteen feet 
long and” each 
weighs two hundred pounds. The pendulum is thirteen feet 
long and weighs six hundred and eighty-five pounds. When | 
first visited it this clock was wound by hand and it took two 
men five hours to wind it. 

Near the parliament house is the old palace yard where the 








Parliament Square. The nw Palace of Westminster, together with Westminster Hall, 
covers eight acres and cost in all $15,000,000, They contain eleven hundred 
apartments, me hundred staircases and eleven courts. 


ing is more than 
six hundred years 
old. The spot u 
on which it stands 
used to be called 
the ‘‘Isle of 
Thorns,’’ and 
there is an old 
tradition which 
says that Saint 
Peter was there at 
one time. The 
church is built in 
the shape of a 
cross. It is four 
hundred feet long 
and half as wide 
in the widest 
place. It is not 
only a place of 
worship but is the 
greatest cemetery 
in the world. Here 
‘lie all that is 
mortal of kings 
and queens, 
statesmen, poets, 
authors, invent- 
ors, musicians, and hundreds of those who were called great. 
In the “Statesman’s Aisle” is the monument to William Pitt, 
which is thirty-three feet high, and upon which is this inserip- 
tion: “Now, Bacon, mind you do not turn author; stick to your 
chisel.” Near his grave is that of his (Continued on page 26 
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PUTTING A TRAMP TO WORK 


Sweet Clover Has Been an Outlaw but Farmers Are Finding Place for It 


years has been compelled to hunt 

a lodging place along country 
crossroads or on the cinder-strewn 
banks of railroad tracks, is at last to 
come into possession of its own and to 
take its place with red clover and 
alfalfa as a soil builder and as a stock 
fattener. It has taken farmers a long 
time to see in sweet clover anything 
but a weed; in fact, many farmers look 
upon it with intense disfavor and 
wouldn’t plant a field of it on a bet, but 
others who have given it a fair trial are 
strong in their assertions that it can 
pick nitrogen out of the air and store 
it in the soil, and that hogs will fatten 
on sweet clover grown on land that is 
too poor for other purposes. 

Three Oregon farmers recently had 
an amazing experience with sweet 
clover. They sent to a Portland seed 
house for some alfalfa seed. When the 
crops began to sprout, the 
farmers found out that they 


Ss" EET clover, the outcast that for 


By G. F. PAUL 





The trees in background were dying, owing 


to alkali, before sweet clover was started. 


clover tends to remove alkali from the 
soil and to enrich it as well. 

It is not at all probable that thes 
Oregon farmers, or any other group of 
farmers who had sent in an order for 
alfalfa seed, would have consented to 
the sowing as an experiment on their 
farms of five-acre tracts of sweet clover. 
All thru the country, whether in the 
cornbelt or in Mississippi, where there 
is a heavy rainfall, or in western Kan- 
sas, where there is a light rainfall, 
there is this same prejudice against 
sweet clover, and yet men are hoping 
and praying for a forage crop that will 
stand the floods when they come in the 
spring and that will remain green 
when the hot winds sweep up from the 
southwest as if they came from a blast 
furnace. 

If sweet clover can do all these 
things—fight the floods, resist the 
drought, and in addition clamber up 

clay banks where nothing 
else will grow—then it has 





were raising sweet clover in- 
stead of alfalfa. They 
promptly registered a pro- 
test, but the trouble was 
done, and there was little 
left for them to do but to 
stand around and watch the 
sweet clover plants grow— 
which they proceeded to do 
at a good healthy rate. Some 
of the fields where the seed 
had been sown were white 
with alkaline deposits, but 
even here the sweet clover 
showed a good stand. When 
it came time to cut it, they 
gathered an abundant crop 
of hay, but it wasn’t exactl 
the kind of feed that sak 
thruout the Missouri flat had 
been used to eating. Some of 
the stems were as big around as 
buggy whip. Farmers de- 
elared that cattle wouldn’t touch 
it, and said it wasn’t worth over 
$2.50 a ton. Rather than sacri- 
fice the big crop at such a figure, 
one of the farmers began feeding 
it. At first the cattle did not 
like it very well, but when they 
became accustomed to it they 
practically demanded it and 
showed their appreciation of this 
new feed by giving an increased 
amount of butterfat in return. 
The success of this experiment, 
which in turn was founded on a 
mistake, started a sweet clover 
boom thruout this section. 
Farmers are finding that sweet 





Pure sweet clover pasture on the farm of Neils Gouritson, 


Clinton county, Towa. 





Sweet clover plant eighteen inches long at one year old. 


- come into a heritage which is 
‘ really worthwhile. 

Government experts have 
paid some attention to sweet 
clover, and have given it a 
most favorable bill of health. 
One of its most valuable 
ualities is declared to be its 
ability to improve the soil 
on which it grows. This soil- 
improvement ability is due 
to these two things—the 
readiness with which its large 
roots break up the lower 
layers of soil and the ease 
with which it picks the nitro- 
gen from the air and stores it 

in the soil as a fertilizer. 
Think what such a plant 
means to the badly washed 
fields where there are limestone 
formations. There are many 
specific instances where sweet 
clover has proved a wonder 
worker in soil rejuvenation. For 
instance, in southern Illinois, on 
poor, rundown soil, land sown 
to sweet clover produced 6,672 
pounds of hay per acre the first 
year and 7,048 pounds the 
second year, after which the 
stubble was plowed under and 
the ground was planted to corn. 
Many pages have been written 
in praise of alfalfa, yet few 
writers have placed much special 
emphasis on the fact that alfalfa 
has been known at times to 
cause stock to bloat and to give 
horses the (Continued on page 29 








The binder ig set nine to twelve inches high, so as 
not to clip clover too low. 





Making sweet clover hay on the Coverdale farm, 
Clinton county, Iowa. 
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VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Co. | 
Camden, N. J. 











Mahogany or oak 


Victrola No. 130, electric i) 
$390 HH 
1 


i i 
Victrola No. 330 a : ce 


$350 
Victrola No. 330, electric ~ 
$390 <> 


Mahogany 


Select the style you prefer 
but be sure it is a Victrola! 


Look under the lid for the Victor trade- 
marks—the picture and phrase “His Master’s 
Voice” and the word “Victrola.” To see them 
on a talking-machine is to know the instrument 
is right in every way—artistically, mechanically, 
musically. The Victrola is the one instrument 
chosen by the greatest artists to bring their in- 
terpretations into the home, and Victor quality 
insures a lifetime of musical satisfaction. 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor 
Records demonstrated at all dealers in Victor 
products on the Ist of each month. 


Victrola 


REG. U.S } Orr 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 

by mail if two-cent stamp is pam Amy Ad- 
. “Subscribers Information Bureau,”’ 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


MINERAL MIXTURES 

Will you please inform me regarding a 
good mineral mixture for hogs?—M. W. 
O., Ind. 

Several state experiment stations have 
suggested mineral mixtures of excellent 
character. The Nebraska station 
the following to be placed before the 
where they can have free access to it: 
Charcoal (coal black, soft coal or wood 
ashes) one bushel, air slaked lime eight 
pounds, salt five pounds, flowers 
sulphur four pounds, copperas or iron 
sulphate four pounds. The Iowa station 
recommends free access to the following: 
Three parts Glaubers salts, three parts 
salsoda, three parts copperas or iron sul- 
phate, one part sulphur, one part common 
salt. Keep covered so that rain cannot 
get at the mixture to cause waste, but in 
a way which will allow the pigs free access. 


CALF HAS INDIGESTION 

I have a calf that has a very delicate 
appetite. Feed it wholemilk. Will only 
drmk quart or two twice a day, then 
afterwards vomits up sour eurdled milk. 
Would be glad for valuable information 
on how to feed it. The cow was injured 
before she was fresh.—Mrs. E. J. W., Pa. 

Add one ounce of lime water to each 
pint of milk, and feed a little of it every 
two or three hours. Feed the milk blood- 
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grow it will be necessary to bank higher in 

order that the celery may be blanched to 

the tips. 

A very common way of blanching is the 
boards. Twelve-i 





use of Y inch boards of 
standard length are laid flat on the ground 
on each side of the rows with one edge near 
the row. The boards are then raised, and 
the top edges drawn as near as the celery 
tops will allow and fastened with cleats or 
wires. The use of boards is to be recom- 
mended for the early celery, as there is less 
danger of rotting with the boards than 
with the earth under the conditions under 
which early celery must grow. The boards 


of | are put up when the celery is about a foot 


or fourteen inches high. 

Coming back to late celery, sometimes 
it is not blanched until after harvesting. 
In this case it is dug and stored in a d 
place where it will continue to grow slowly 
and where it will be blanched. 


RIGHT TO DRAIN LAND 

I have a natural water course on my 
land. Now, has my neighbor a right to 
drain his sloughs? A real wet year will 
overflow my land.—A. H., Minn. 

Under decisions of the. Minnesota 
supreme court your neighbor is entitled 
to use the natural watercourse to draim his 
sloughs, provided that serious mjury does 
not result to you. I suggest that the 
neighbor be told that no opposition will 
be made to the drainage, so es as injury 
does not result, but that the water will be 
dammed back when the drainage causes 





warm and make-the calf drink slowly. 
If vomiting continues, give the calf a dose 
of castor oil in milk and then if found 
necessary ten to twenty grains of sub- 
nitrate of bismuth after meals. Offer oats, 
bran and oilmeal as soon as the calf cares 
to eat solid feed. 

COMMISSION ON LAND SALE 

Is it lawful for a land agent in trading | 
farms to collect a commission from both | 
parties?—J. W. D., Kan. 

A real estate agent is not entitled to! 
collect commission from both buyer and 
seller excepting as he may have an agree-| 
ment to that effect with the parties. He 
is supposed to devote his energies in the 
interests of the person employing him. 
If, without knowledge of the seller, the 
agent arranges with the buyer for the 
payment of a commission, the seller will 
not be liable for any commission and if | 
the agent arranges to obtain a commission 
from each party without either knowing | 
that he is to receive two commissions, he 
can collect from neither.—A. L. H. F. 





BLANCHING CELERY 

My celery is coming fine and looks good | 
but as this is my first experience with | 
celery I want to know when to begin| 
bleaching it.—F. L. T., Ind. 

We are not informed of your method 
of planting celery, that is, whether you 
have planted it close according to “new | 
culture” as in the manner when it is self- 
blanched, or in rows as ordinarily planted. 
In beds forself-blanching you can set up 
boards on edge around the bed close to 
the plants, or you can plant a heavy leafed 
plant such as chard about the outside rows 
of the bed. However, for the ordinary 
field-blanching of celery grown in rows, 
there are two methods used. Practically 





all late celery is banked with earth if it is, 
field-blanched. In earth-blanching trench- 
grown celery, the hilling up process really 
begins when the trench is gradually filled, 
earthing up is done more or less gradually 
and care must be taken not to 


et earth 


| does result. 


| matter with my hen? 


an injurious overflow, if such overflow 
If the neighbor’s plan of 
drainage will at times cause damaging 


| overflow, you will be justified in avoiding 


it by damming.—A. L. H. 8. 


CANKER OR DIPHTHERIA 
Can you please tell me what. was the 
She had a sore 
mouth—a tough seale that was yellow 
and when it was scratched off another 
would form im a few hours. She could 
hardly eat anything. I fed her soft stuff 
and she gained weight but her mouth got 
worse so we killed her. I swabbed it with 
coal oil and lard and turpentine and lard, 
alum water and powdered alum, salt water 
and golden seal. Nothing seemed to help 
or hurt her.—M. A. G., Il. 

Your bird was evidently affected by a 
dangerous disease, diphtheria, or as it is 
sometimes called. canker. Frequently 
this disease is simply a late stage o — 
It is difficult to say just where one ends 
and the other begins. It is best. to kill the 
affected fowl at once. If the bird is of 
much value, isolate and swab the patches 
with fifty percent hydrogen peroxide or 
five percent creolin with a small amount 
of absorbent cotton twisted onto a match 
stick or longer stick. If the work is done 
in an extremely careful manner a twenty 
percent creolin solution may be painted 
on the patches, but this should never be 
allowed to touch the unaffected portions. 
Burn the swabs. 


FEEDING SHEEP OVER WINTER 

What is the best feed for wintering sheep 
so that they will come thru the winter in 
good shape?—K. F. L., Wis. 

For the greate&t economy the winter 
feed of the ewes should consist largely of 
roughages, hay from the legumes easily 
leading. When good legume hay is given 
along with aa allowance of roots or silage, 
no grain is needed until about a month be- 
fore lambing time. “The aim should be to 
bring the ewes to lambing time in vigorous 





e plants 


into the heart of the celery. As 


condition, thus insuring a good milk flow 
for the newborn The trained 
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herd knows that the only safe way to 
determine the condition of his sheep is by 
the feel of their backs. If he finds that the 


eeive liberal rations of muscle building 
food during the winter season. Such feeds 


carbonacious grains 

onbly Son alipa penal tee gun allow 
y form a part e grain allow- 

ance, for they are too fattening. Linseed 

meal and wheat bran ward off constipation 

which is ible for many of the winter 

troubles of the ing flock. For this 


rpose, one or two tabl ul of 
ne pe Mh oy ce. 


FERN PARTICULAR ABOUT SOIL 


I have a maiden hair fern which turns 
gage and dies about every six months. 
t is about two feet high and has about a 
dozen stems. I would like to know how 
to take care of it—W. T. C., Minn. 

There are several types of maiden hair 
ferns but the most common type prefers 
light, loose, rich soil in mild shade with 
yearly mulch of leaves. Soil conditions 
are much more important than shade, 
however, as this fern, where it has been 
well established under wild conditions, 
will endure full sun,even after the trees 
are removed, as long as soil conditions are 
unchanged, or until it is crowded out by 
stronger plants. However, this fern is ,. 
easily crowded and it is possible that. it is 
because of some crowded condition in the 
location where you are growing it, that 
your lack of success is had. 


CORN FOR A HUNDRED POUNDS 
PORK 


Will you please inform me how much 
corn is required to produce one hundred 
pounds of pork if hogs are given all the 
buttermilk they will consume? Hogs are 
purebred Poland Chinas.—W. N., Mich. 

The amount of corn necessary for feed- 
ing for one hundred pounds of gain differs 
with the amount of buttermilk in propor- 
tion fed with the corn. Skimmilk and 
buttermilk are approximately of equal 
value when fed with corn. The following 
is an actual experiment which has been 
carried on to show the amount of corn 
and milk necessary for one hundred 
pounds of gain, the result of nineteen 
feeding trials at the Wisconsin station: 

Feed for 
100 Ibs. gain 
Proportion of Milk to Cornmeal Corn Milk 
— Lbs. Lbs. 
1 . 


1 Ib. cornmeal with 1 to 3 Ibs. 321 


1 Ib. cornmeal with 3 to 5 Ibs. milk. .265 1,048 
1 lb. cornmeal with 5 to 7 Ibs. milk. .250 1,434 
1 Ib. cornmea] with 7 to 9 Ibs. milk. . 207 1,616 


LICE ON HOGS 


What can I do to kill the lice on my | 
hogs?—C. M., lowa. 

Thoroly spray your hogs, or wash them, 
using brushes, with one of the coal tar 
dips on the market. In cold weather 
thoroly dust and brush in insect powder. 
Provide clean bedding for the hogs and 
thoroly disinfect the hoghouse. A rub- 
bing post wrapped with a thick layer of 
gunny sacks saturated with crude oil will 
prevent lice. 
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Surprised on Saturday—sold on Sunday 
Why one Ford owner ordered a drum of Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ 


when he drove back from Cleveland 


HE OWNER of a gasoline ser- 

vice station in western Pennsyl- 
vania relates this experience: A 
neighbor drives his Ford to Cleve. 
land every Saturday. When Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil “E” was suggested 
he said, “It’s too high priced.” 
The service station man, Mr. H., 
replied, ‘‘I would like to take a run 
with you some time and furnish the 
gas and oil as my share of the trip.”’ 


On Friday night the Ford owner 
came around. Mr. H. drained the 
crank-case, put in Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil “E” and filled up the gasoline 
tank. The next day they started. 


At Conneaut, Ohio, about eighty 
miles out, the owner said, ‘“You’d 
better look at the oil, as I always 
add a quart here.” No oil was 
needed. Surprise No. 1. 


they started home. At Conneaut 
they looked at the oil. Only a 
quart of Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ 
was added. Surprise No. 3. 


The Ford owner insisted that 
this trip had always required three 
quarts of ordinary oil. He said to 
Mr. H., “‘You’d better get me a 
drum of this Gargoyle Mobiloil 
‘E’ so I will always have it.” 

A week’s fair trial of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ may surprise you as 
much as it did the gentleman who 
drove to Cleveland. 


v 
IN BUYING Gargoyle Mobiloil from your 
dealer, it is safest to purchase in original 
packages. Look for the red Gargoyle on the 
container. 
The VacuumOilCom pany’ sChart specifies the 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
every make and model of car. 


They drove on to Cleve- Gargoyle MobiloilE” isthecor- 
land. Still no additional GRREOR rect grade for Fords. If you 





oil was needed. Surprise 
No. 2. Sunday evening 


drive another make of car, send 
for our booklet, ‘‘Correct 


Lubrication.” 






Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 


Address our NewYork (MainOfice) Boston 
nearest branch: Indianapolis 


Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Pittsburgh 


Minneapolis Buffalo Des Moines Dallas Kansas City (Kan.) 


Rochester 
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MANURE ON LEGUMES AND 
GRASS 


Some soils will grow legumes without 
manure or fertilizer, and others rerwre ik 
before producing a yield thav pays a 
profit. 

A neighbor sowed alfalfa on rather thin 
upland that had not been manured since 
broken from prairie sod. The land had the 
power to hold the stand as it was not sour, 
but it lacked the strength to make a 
satisfactory growth. The sower concluded 
that alfalfa would not “do” on upland, 
tho it was adapted to the section and 
produced heavily on bottom land. 

Another farmer sowed alfalfa on up- 
land and securing a good stand at once 
set about to mend a rather sickly looking 


piece of legume into a thrifty, strong-| 


growing field. There was no secret in his 
success, he simply top~dressed the field 
liberally with manure and limed a part of 
the field to prove whether lime was lacking 
to secure the maximum growth. 

One farmer gave up the alfalfa deal as a 
bad job; the other began with a few acres 
and added to it yearly till he had ono 

. . 
to winter his entire stock. It was done by 
seeking the reason for failure and then 
proceeding on lines that led to success. 

In growing English bluegrass on upland 


I found that I could not secure a paying | 


crop of seed without manuring. The addi- 
tion of a decent top-dressing of manure 
made a generous crop of seed, and after 
plowing this land for grain crops the 
ynanure still showed its ability to produce 
after crops of grain much larger than those 
produced prior to seeding it down. 

I would rather feed the land 
legumes by manuring, than 
manure directly to the grain crops when 
there is not manure enough for both, 
which is usually the case. In my own ex- 
periments with alfalfa I found I could 
grow it if I fed liberally to give it the 
start. I did this by manuring at least 
every other year at the rate of eight or 
ten spreader loads per acre. 

Always the first season was one of 
little growth for alfalfa. 1 did not dare 
to apply the manure before sowing as that 
stimulated the grass growth to the extent 
that often it choked out the alfalfa before 
it became deeply rooted and able to fight 
grass successfully. At the end of the first 
summer I applied the manure and the 
second season saw a nice growth of hay as 
a reward. The light green color of im- 
perfectly nurtured alfalfa gave way gradu- 
ally to a dark colored plant that had what 
it needed to feed on. 

I am confident that failure in growing 
alfalfa and many other grasses is due to 
lack of proper elements in the soil and not 
to the texture of the soil only. The land I 
am working is a clay soil, not especially 
adapted to alfalfa as a more loamy soil is. 
In spite of this I am having a large degree 
of success.—D. M. H., 


thru 


SUCCESSFUL FIGHT ON CANADA 
THISTLES 


Five years ago when I purchased my 


farm there were four acres on it that 
looked almost worthless. There were 
potatoes planted on this four acres two 
seasons before and I was informed only 
twenty-five bushels per acre were har- 
vested. The field was lying idle when’! 
made the purchase. All there was growing 
on it was, as I called it, a little poverty 
grass, here and there in spots, and a good 
stand of Canada thistles. 

I plowed it thoroly the first spring and 
sowed it to oats, seeding to clover, pro- 


to apply | 
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ducing a good stand of both, but the | 
weather shortened the oats crop 
and also the clover. However, I let the 
seeding stand, and the Canada thistles 
made a rapid growth the follo season 
along with the small amount of clover. 
clipped the field the last week of June, 
letting the stubble of the thistle a few 
days, then I sharpened a plow point and 
lowed the piece about four inches deep, 
ing very careful to cut every thistle root 
at this depth. 

Being a new man in the neighborhood, 
| I had all kinds of questions asked me why 
| I plowed so shallow, and if that was the 
| way I always did. I only laughed and 
| said, ‘In a case like this, as this is only an 
experiment.” 

The weather was dry and hot for some 
three or four weeks and I used the spring 
tooth harrow a couple of times, setting it 
the dgpth that the field was plowed. 





Being hot and dry by middle of 
August the thistles were losing vitality, 
so I began plowing with the y plow, 


turning up about nine inches of soil. The 
piece plowed very easily owing to dust 
mulch retaining the moisture. linea 
ately prepared a seedbed for wheat which 
I sowed the last week in August. 

The field being in a rundown condition, 
it needed some nourishment to produce a 
crop of wheat. As I had no money to 
purchase a great amount of fertilizer I de- 
cided to make some homemade fertilizer. 

I collected all the wood ashes I could 
get, which was about one and one-half 
tons, also some fine manure and sifted it 
together so I could use it in a fertilizer 
drill. When ready to use it I took a ton 
of the mixture and put in 200 pounds of 
acid phosphate. I opened the fertilizer 
| part of the drill and drilled one and one- 
half bushels of good clean seed wheat. to 
the acre. During the winter I hauled the 
manure direct from the stable to the field, 
covering ii thoroly. 

It was a nice sight at harvest time to see 
what an even stand I had. From this 
poverty-stricken field I threshed four 
more bushels of wheat to the acre than 
}any of my neighbors, and did not see a 
| half-dozen stalks of Canada thistles. I 

now have a stand of alfalfaon the land.— 


W.8., Mich. 








A NEAT FARM WORKSHOP 

| Order is the key to efficiency in the case 

of the farm workshop. ‘A place for every- 

thing—and everything in its place.’’ The 

illustrations that accompany these para- 
Nene tw show a workshop of this character. 
Almost anyone, it might seem, would en- 
joy working on odd jobs in a place such as 
this. The system and order, so evident in 
the photograph, provide an invitation that 
| is quite irresistible. 











This particular workshop, found on an 
| Illinois farm, holds suggestions for every- 
jone. Its owner has no patience with the 
‘“‘T-know-l’ ve-got-one-but-I-can’t-find- it’”’ 
method of storing the odds and ends that 
} are apt to come in handy when repairs of 
various sorts are under way. He holds that 
it is little short of a crime to spend ten or 
fifteen minutes looking high and low for 
just the proper nut or washer when it is 
an easy matter to sort things of this kind 
to sizes and put them up on the wall in 
front of one where they become instantly 
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available. It’will be seenfrom the photo- 
ph that long finishing nails have been 
riven into the boards behind the bench 
for this . In this position they 
make the best sort of “wall racks” for 
such small parts as may be hung upon 
them. Even bolts and short ends of metal 
rods can be racked up along the wall by 
the same means. It is easier by far to have 
such small items within sight and easy 
reach than to hunt for them thru a box or 
a drawer. The same method is followed 
by this Illinois farmer in the case of small 
tools. Hammers, screw drivers, wrenches 
a a place on the wall. It saves time 
and annoyance. 
Another thing about this particular 
farm workshop that bears the stamp of 
efficiency is the method employed of tak- 
ing care oor and short a ape ape. 
These, too, are hung over nails placed in 
the wall. It is no trouble to find on what 


is wanted. knows how difficult 
it is to untangle a number of chains or a 
lot of ropes t have been thrown to- 


gether in a corner or elsewhere. An orderly 
arrangement, in similar fashion, of auto 
tubes and liners is not only effective, but 
many a punctured tube, thrown aside in a 
moment of hurry, is conserved without 
further damage by this means for future 
patching and service. 








In this workshop there is also a small 
rack in which several oil cans are placed 
in properly labeled compartments. One 
can contains ordinary lubricating oil, an- 
other a more refined oil; still another holds 
kerosene and a fourth is filled with gaso- 
line. When needed, it is but a step to the 
rack where the desired article is kept. 
Bits of hardware of various sorts that do 
not lend themselves to any of the arrange- 
ments indicated are kept in shallow boxes, 
or bins, arranged along the wall. Here one 
finds couplings, elbows and pieces of odd 
shape intended for a variety of purposes. 
Nails are also put in small wall bins with 
the sizes indicated. And in one corner of 
the shop there is a row of shelving on which 
bits of mechanism are stored that other- 
wise might be damaged if left to take their 
ehances with the hundred and one things 
that are certain to accumulate in a place 
of this kind. 

“One thing that I find quite important 
for effective workshop practice,’’ states 
the owner, “‘is free floor space. You will 
see that I have everything either on the 
walls or well up against them. Free move- 
ment from one part of the shop to another 
is essential. There is nothingmore vexa- 
tious than to be obliged to watch one’s 
step in a place like this—in other words, 
to pick one’s way about. I find it takes 
a bit of time to keep things picked up and 
straightened around. Hammers and other 
tools will not look after themselves. I try, 
always, to put tools back in place when 
thru with them, but now and then it be- 
comes necessary to devote an hour or two 
to restoring order. I never begrudge time 
so spent for I am doubly repaid for any 
effort of this sort. Many little jobs on my 
place get done promptly because I know 
that things in here are so handily ar- 
ranged that it will take but a few minutes 
to do what is needed. If I knew that I 
would have to hunt for things, and that 
half an hour would be lost instead of ten 
minutes, I would probably wait a more 
convenient season.” —Q, C., 
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Buying ar on = 
in Skin: busin hae 


A shiny finish—comfortable cushions — 
these aren’t enough when you buy a car. 
It’s the name—and what the name stands 
for—that counts. 


it’s the same way with a raincoat—only 
here the name is even more important. 
Raincoat value depends on two things— 
the quality of the rubber itself, and the 
way the rubber and fabric are joined. 
These things are always hidden—and so a 
clever makeshift may look-as well at first 
as the best raincoat ever made. 


Back of every Raynster raincoat stands 
the oldest and largest rubber organization 
in the world. That famous Raynster name 
is your guarantee. Every inch of the fabric 
is sealed with layer on layer of finest rubber. 





R j Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. * 
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Every seam is triple-reinforced to make 
the coat absolutely waterproof. 

There are many different Raynster models 
—rugged rubber surface types, heavy-duty 
double texture coats for the roughest sort 
of wear, smart tweeds and cashmeres with 
the rubber hidden inside. Special types for 
boys, too. Every sort of raincoat that 
farmers could possibly want is included in 
the famous Raynster line. 

Look for the name Raynster! If your 
dealer should be out of the exact Raynster 
you want he can get it in no time from the 
nearest of our many branches. 


United States Rubber Company 


NEW YORK 


sters 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF RAINCOATS-—A type for every need 
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HOW TO STOP THAT DITCH The increased crop production would soon 

A farm bureau member in Monroe a cost of extensions.”’ po, 
county, Iowa, recently remarked that o drainage system is adequate until it 
he had unintentionally obtained a 36-inch | has a large enough outlet. It is a serious 
fill of dirt against a woven wire fence. mistake not to put in a tile that is large 
Most of us can recall at least one or two | enough when the system 1s first installed. 
places on the farm where there is a soil It Is & shortsighted policy to ut im an 
fill against a woven wire. If we can acci- eight-inch main where a ten-inch 1s nearer 
dentally obtain such results we ean pur-| the right capacity. It costs practically 
posely use the same method to fill an un- | the same for the work of installing aneight- 
sightly ditch. Generally the way that| inch tile as a ten-inch and the ten-inch 
woven wire gets into the ditches is in the a more than fifty pereent greater capac- 
fo olak e Trou. ity. 
a a farmers who now have their 
fone drained with interals « - hundred 
eet or more apart, might it to their 
advantage to put im an additional line 
of tile between the present laterals. Tile 
drainage is somewhat of a “sight unseen” 
proposition and its efficiency 
much on the nature of the soil, for this 
reason it is well to try out a few lines of 
tile between laterals and note the effect 


Most of us have woven wire around the —— —- = all the Polk ag - 
place that still has considerable strength expensive to replace tile with a larger size; 
in it but not good enough to put in a line | j¢ is much better to put in the right size 
fence. This same wire, if made into ob-| to begin with, but where this has not been 
structions in the ditch, will in the course done correction may be advisable. 
of time eliminate an unsightly view. s Matis ePe--s 

“T have found,” said Smith, “‘that there 4 PRACTICAL ROAD DRAG 
are a few requirements in the construction! “po... farmer should have a road drag 
of woven wire dams. The end of the wire | 7, a no. euause fer wat having ene 
must be placed far enough into the bank bas owns it can be had with so athe enat 


so that the water will not wash around. 
In order to do this I dig a channel back —_ — may be purchased or 


into the bank three or four feet. In the 
back of this channel, set or drive a post 
so that the top of the post is flush with the — CI 

top of the ground. Next place a post in | }— : : - : — 0 
the center of the ditch in a “V” down A 

stream. Slant this post so that as the 

water spills over the wire it will not cut [eee eo | 
out the ditch at the bottum of the wire. 8 


Take woven wire about 26 inches in height 
and of a length to reach across the ‘en On almost any farm some old plank can 
to the two end posts and to the center post | be found. Get two pieces of p ank, oak 
down stream. Make the ends of wire into | #f you — find it; 3 inches thick if * can 
loops and drop down over posts, then pull | be had; if not, 2 inches thick will be all 
the wire to center post and staple. Extra right; 8 or 10 inches wide and 6 or 7 feet 
posts may be put in for strength. Some-| !0ng. Three-inch plank is best as it is 
times it is necessary to guy in the posts| much heavier and will stand more heavy 
with “dead men” and wires. Fill the | ¥age- You will also need two pieces of 
bank channels with the dirt removed from | 2*5 or 3x4 preferably, if it can be had, 3 
them. Straw is added to increase the | feet long. Some good tough wood is best. 
straining power of the wire. | Make these like illustration B. Bore 
five 14-ineh holes in each as illustrated; 
one to be about 6 inches from the end, 
'with a seeond one 3 inches or 2 inches 
aed nee | from that inward, according to the thick- 
i the Eat te ness of your two large pieces of plank. At 
the other end bore one hole about 3 to 4 
inches frum the end, this hole to be used 
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“ <j Sient ceqrer post 


downstream 





17 to put clevis pin for the hitch. Bore 
i; another hole 6 inches from this end of the 
// piece, and a third hole 2 or 3 inches in- 
iy ward from the second, aecording to the 


“T build a series of these up and down | thickness of the large pieces of plank used. 
the ditch,” said Mr. Smith, “and have ob-|__ In each of the large pieces of plank —_— 
tained some very good results. On deep | *¥° holes as in illustration A, a pa see 
ditches I leave the center post long, adding | end 214 inches from top edge of the plank. 
extra strips of wire as necessary.”— One hole should be 10 inches from the 
H.H.S : : end, the other 16 inches from the end; 
— make these holes so your two 3-foot pose 
‘will slip into them easily. You will also 

MANY TILE DRAINS TOO SMALL | onc cigh . none 
a ght old bolts, 14-inch in diameter 
“I have had to at least double the size | and 6 or 7 inches long, these to go into 





of the outlets for every one of those | holes in the 3-foot pieces. 
systems,” said Dean A. Marston of the | 

lowa Engineering Experiment Station, in z. 

referring to several drainage systems of i" 











which he has had personal charge during 
the last fifteen years. “In one case I had to | 
have a six inch outlet dug up and replaced | e 


by an eight-inch tile. In another case a| 
ten-inch main had to be paralleled by an | ni 


eight-inch and I find now that the two 
Put together as in illustration C, havin 


























drains have not yet enough eapacity. The 
original laterals in these systems were laid 
four feet deep and one hundred feet apart. 
I believe now that another lateral could 


profitably be laid between each pair of | one plank with long end at one end, an 

the originals, making the lateral drains | other piece with short end at same end; 
fifty feet apart. That would insure ample | slip in the 3-foot eross-pieces, drive bolts 
capacity in abnormally wet seasons and | in front and behind the large piece thru 
would permit getting into the fields sooner | all the holes but the two for the clevis, 
after each rain during the growing season. | having the end of each cress-piece con- 
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taining the three holes toward front. Get 
two clevises and put in the remaining 
holes. 

It will require about one-half day’s 
time to make this drag, and cost you 
nothing for material if you can find the 
plank and old bolts on the farm. But 
even if you must purchase these it is well 
worth having if you only need to use it 
on driveway and lanes. However, there 
are thousands of miles of roads that would 
be improved wonderfully if the farmers 
along those roads spent but a few hours 
occasionally in pulling a drag over them. 

You can give your road drag longer life 
by nailing a piece of angle iron on the 
lower front edge of the plank as shown in 
illustration A. Nail a few boards across 
the top to stand on while using the drag. 


depends | These can be nailed on the upright planks 


from front to back plank, or can be nailed 
on the cross-pieces, lengthwise. Either 
place will be all right. You can then ride 
on it and help to hold it down when extra 


weight is needed.—E. K., Ind 


ARE YOUR CROPS INSURED? 

The big red barn was chock-full from 
the floor to the peak of the roof. The east 
and west bays had been partly filled with 
hay—tons of it. On top of this was the 
wheat crop neatly mowed away. And on 
| top of the wheat were the oats which were 
| packed under the sloping roof up to the 
| track fastened just under the ridge pole. 
Finally the driveway had been filled with 
bundles of oats. When the last load was 
in the farmer who owned the barn pre- 
pared to close the doors. 

“We farmers are foolish,” he remarked 
as he wedged the big doors shut, “because 
we don’t take out more insurance after we 
get our crops in the barns. 

“Take my case for instance,” he con- 
tinued. “Here in this barn I’ve got thirty- 
five tons of good timothy hay, probably 
four hundred bushels of oats and around 
| three hundred and fifty bushels of wheat 
|—besides my tools and equipment in the 
/basement. Probably the hay and grain 
| I’ve just put in the barn are worth fifteen 
hundred dollars or more. They represent 
a big share of my year’s work. But my 
barn and contents are insured for only 
fifteen hundred dollars—-same as I carried 
before I put in all this hay and grain. 

“What I ought to do and what every 
farmer ought to do is to go to town as soon 
as we get our crops in the barn and take 
out enough insurance to cover them for as 
long as they are to remian there, say six 
months. For all I know—or for all anyone 
knows—a thunderstorm may come ur 
within a day or so after I’ve got my cro’ 
in the barn, lightning strike it, and n 
year’s work goes up in smoke with no in 
surance to cover the loss. 

“It comes right at a mighty busy timo 
—but farmers ought to take time encv™: 
to go to town and take out enough insu 
ance on the crops in their barns so as to pe 
protected.” 

Of course the speaker is correct. Thou- 
sands of farmers all over the country are 
|constantly risking the major portion of 
their year’s work by not taking out enough 
/insurance to cover the value of the crops 
| after they are gathered in the barns. Their 
| buildings and possibly a small portion of 
| : , 

the contents are insured—but the year’s 
| crops are usually stored in the barns with- 
lout the protection of any additional in- 
| surance. 

| It is only good business policy to take 
out enough insurance to cover the crops 
|in the barn just as soon as it is possible to 
do so after garnering them from the fields. 
The period of the policy need not be long 
—probably from four to six months will 
be long enough in most cases—but it 
should extend until the crops are to be 
marketed or consumed on the farm. The 
cost for this protection is so small that 
farmers cannot afford to do without it. 
This year resolve to take no chances. In- 
sure your crops.—C, H. 8., Mich. 


























Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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The Standard of Comparison 


A Fine Sedan at a Modest Price 
The 1923 Buick Four—*1395 


For those seeking the comfort, refinement and con- 
venience of a closed car, this distinguished five pas- 
senger sedan affords every satisfaction at a cost well 
within the average purse. 


The body, built by Fisher, rides low to increase the 
smart streamline appearance that a long wheelbase, 
higher hood and full crown fenders have given to this 


new model. 


Beautiful plush trim and upholstering, handsome hard- 
ware, silk window shades, soft dome light and fine 
carpeting are all of a quality found only in closed cars 
of a much higher price. 


The marked refinements in the chassis and in the 
famous Buick Valve-in-Head engine, the long wheel- 
base, the completeness of the equipment not only bring 
an enhanced riding comfort but add materially to 
those inherent Buick qualities of power, performance 
and dependability. 


No closed car as fine as this sedan can be obtained for 
a like price. 








BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLiint, MiIcHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Included in thea 
pointments of this nti 
are:—Transmission 
lock, drum type head 
and cowl lamps, heavier 
door locks, longer steer- 
ing column, aluminum 
steering wheel spider, 
new style door pockets, 
pull-to door handles, 
adjustable rear side 
windows. 


$1395—. o. b. Buick 
Factories 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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This operation continues 
frequently to the fourth 
transaction and fully 
justifies those who have ascertained that 
eighty percent of our power costs are 
interest charges. 

We need, and must have, in the United 
States cheaper power. Water offers in 
its flow to the sea the cheapest power 
ever created and harnessed by man. But 
man has loaded water power and all other 
forms of power with an interest load that 
even its cheapness cannot balance. We 
must have a great national development 
of our water power in such ways as to 
guarantee that future generations will 
find it to be a blessing and not a curse to 
society on account of an abnormal interest 
charge. 

At Muscle Shoals we can have a demon- 
stration of the government putting in 
millions of dollars for the public good but 
getting it all back at the expiration of the 
loan period, intact, and with interest 
thereon in the meanwhile. This will 
establish a new method of financing all our 
conservation projects. Not a few of our 
members of congress are manifesting a 
great hesitancy in appropriating money 
for national projects such as Muscle 
Shoals simply on account of the money 
seeming to disappear with no return to 
the government. The Muscle Shoals 
project, as it will be operated under the 
terms of the Ford tender, starts a depar- 
ture in federal appropriations. The ex- 
penditure all comes back, eventually, to 
the treasury, interest is paid annually, so 
long as the loan or lease period runs, and 
the people, which is the government, really 
profit in a direct financial way as well as 
by developing a natural resource. 


FARMERS understand how farm 

loans are amortized in thirty-three years 
with annual payments. The same principle 
of amortization must become habitual with 
us in all our governmental developments 
else we will transmit to future generations 
an interest load that their society cannot 
bear. At Muscle Shoals we will have the 
first example of this new principle in 
action. What can be done there with 
cheap water power, freed eventually of its 


THE A-B-C OF MUSCLE SHOALS 


Continued from page 7 


will have to be paid on some material 
which contains little, if any, crop makin 
functions. That meth is ealerel 
today, and the farmer who buys a sack of 
two-ten-two fertilizer pays freight on 
fourteen pounds of plant-food and on 
eighty-six pounds of bulky material which 
is usually of doubtful value. 
Some fantastic and impractical theories 
have been advanced about getting the 
farmer to take the concentrates and mix 
them himself. 


contrary to human nature, which likes 


agricultural implements are made in such 
quantities of fertilizers and scatter them 


centrates to assembling or ing stations 


recast all their drilling tools. 
able to expect that identically the same 
known make of automobile which is made 


to many assembling 
made ready for the nearby user. 


of itself, in a few years save to the farmers 


the entire cost of the Shoals project. 


time of war. 
life, farmers are citizens. 





place. 


keeping our nation ready to meet a bully 
nation should one appear, but have no t 
desire that our nation play the part of the f 





interest load, can be done many times 
elsewhere in our nation. This perhaps is 
the biggest single feature of the entire | 
Muscle Shoals project, surpassing the 
fertilizer aspects in the race for the public 
good, as the rabbit does the snail. 

The farmers in all parts of the United 
States want cheaper transportation, 
whether it be on fertilizer or on other | 
products. Inland water way develop- 
ment, and the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
Waterway are almost universally ap- 
proved by farmers as methods of lessening 
the transportation tax. It is a singular 
thing that with few exceptions the same 
forces, the same individuals, and the same 
organizations which approve bringing 
tidewater to the farms, also stand stanchly 
in favor of Muscle Shoals. Succinctly 
stated, Muscle Shoals is such an integral 
part of our national development program 
as to attract to its support whomever 
really is forward-looking in preparing for 
future generations. If we break our 
forees, or meet defeat, relative to Muscle 
Shoals, it will be more than doubly diffi- 
cult_to enact into law, or secure appro- 
priations for, any comprehensive plan of 
water transportation. 

HERE is a more immediate aspect 

pertaining to transportation in 
relation to Muscle Shoals which is not 
generally understood. That is on a great 
freight saving on fertilizer which will 
amount to millions of dollars every year. 
The fertilizer compounds which will be 
made there are highly concentrated. For 
agricultural uses they must be diluted in 
strength. The question arises, then, 
where shall the diluting or adulterating 
material be mixed with the concentrates? 
If at Muscle Shoals, a gigantic freight bill 








decade. 





which may be used to make fertilizer in 


to buy things ready for use, even if they | which would be sure to keep 
cost more. Furthermore, most of our | plant tied up and idle most of the time. 


mixing 
so that only a short freight haul will be | favor of having Muscle 
aonumay he the 9 ~y me By operated 
joing 60 the Jarmer not have to tender as they are at present incorporated 
ueated to the use of fertilizers and in the Ladd bill. In this bill, Mr. Ford 
our machinery makers do not have to| definitely agrees and guarantees to do the 


It is reason- | following things, among others: 


practice will be developed in fertilizer 
distribution as is now the case for a well- a 


The final interest that farmers have in| yp to date for ferti 
this undertaking is one of preparedness in making 
First of all in their national | develo 
All else—profit, | complete re-equipments in a eentury; to 
pleasure or what not—takes secondary | maintain navigation facilities for 100 
Farmers seldom or never want! years; all of which can conservatively be 
war; but they seldom or never shirk it| estimated at a net gain to the govern- 
when it comes. They are interested in| ment of $55,000,000 

, L 


Oct., 1922 


Another small minority 
would like to see the feder- 
; al government take an- 
other fling at operating some business so 
they have looked over the field of possibil- 
ities and have decided that Muscle Shoals 
shallbethe goat. Itisfeltthatonlyanegli- 
gible portion of our people and of the 
congress this view, for it means 
practically the same disposition of the 
plant that scrapping it would secure. 
With the } ene in charge, it may 
be assumed that every time a remodelling 
of the plant was needed or a repair on the 


That is going somewhat | Same was necessary, resort would have to 


appropriation 
entire 


be taken to a congressional 


As a result of this inactivity, the plant 


form as to be unable to put on minute| would soon become useless, the appro- 


priations would be withdrawn entirely, 


evenly. So the use of concentrated fer-| and the great potentialities of the project 
tilizers by farmers is not a likely prospect. | would remain undeveloped. 


A more feasible plan is to ship the con- A frowing majority of people, and it is 


as well, is in 
leased and 
under the terms of the Ford 


1. To lease the water power for 100 
ing annual maintenance pay- 


E 
: 


interest payments at four percent 


in a central factory, crated and shipped mn i 
, and turning the dams back to the govern- 
Plants, and there| ment as good as new, all of whieh will 


. ~ rt ae 4 make a net 
This plan of distributing fertilizers will, | to the government of about $42,000,000. 


gain in the 100 years’ period 
2. To maintain the nitrate plant for 100 


in decreased — bills, enough to pay = at no cost to the government; to re- 


uild same if eaveres, to keep it strictly 

izer and ammunition 
urposes as new processes are 
which will require at least four 


3. To operate the nitrate plant con- 
inuously during the lease period at its 
ull capacity of 40,000 tons of nitrogenous 


bully. They see in Muscle Shoals a plant and other commercial fertilisers. 


4. To sell these fertilizers at a profit 


peace times and so be a pruning hook and which shall not exceed eight percent on 


plowshare for peaceful pursuits. Also 


they see it as an ammunition factory in t 


he annual cost of production. 
5. To let this profit be ascertained and 


war times which will turn the pruning the ‘torial distribution of the fertilizer 


hook and the share into swords. 


be determined by a committee of nine 


T was a fortunate thing that the far- composed of one representative of the 

mers discovered just when they did| bureau of markets, ex-officio, six repre- 
that the same proeesses and equipment | sentatives of farm organizations, and two 
that make nitrate for ammunition pur- from the corporation. 


poses also make it for fertilizer uses. Had 


6. To submit to all legal remedies, such 


it not been for this near-accident, Muscle | ,, injunction, mandamus, and termina- 
, 


Shoals would have gone the way of other | ; 


ion or cancellation of the lease for non- 


war time enterprises, some of which cost performance of any of the above listed 


nearly as much money and were demol- 
ished. Indeed, there are industries with 


antees. 
7. To bind himself, his heir, his assigns 


which Muscle Shoals will be in competi-| 114 the corporation to a faithful perform- 


tion, and their owners naturally would 
desire no opposition from so formidable an 
opponent. At this time, however, there 
is not the slightest danger that Muscle 
Shoals will be scrapped. Public senti- 


c 


ance of the above guarantees for the dura- 
tion of the lease, subject to the penalty of 


ancellation for non-performance at any 


time. 


A careful and conscientious study of this 


ment, both rural and urban, will now semerkable proposal shows that the risk 


prevent that. 

There are three pro 
what shall finally be done with this proj- 
ect. Those who formerly desired that 
the plant be scrapped are now saying that 
it should not be operated but be kept in 
stand-by condition ready 


for another | sheep corn 


. , is all Ford’s and that the guarantees are 
als in relation to/ an on the side of the people. 


GRAIN SORGHUMS AND CORN 
Can I get enough better results feeding 
i of kafir to make it pay 


war. This group is known as the “status | to ship corn in here? We have kafir and 


quo” bunch. To allow the plant to stand|milo maize we grow ourselves. 


Also 


as it is means nothing more nor less than | alfalfa hay.—B. R. L., Okla. 


a scrap heap in ten years, for assuredly 


We do not believe it would pay you to 


the processes for fixing nitrogen will under- | ship in corn to replace grain sorghums for 


go great c 


hanges in that time and a plant | fattening sheep. The 


ent station 


experim 
maintained without modification to meet | of Texas proved that lambs fed threshed 
new conditions would be obsolescent in a | milo cottonseed meal and alfalfa made not 


Should this group prevail all | only a larger gain but also more economi- 


five interests which the farmers have in | cal gain than lambs receiving corn, cotton- 





the undertaking would be sacrificed. 


meal, and alfalfa hay. 
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Like a chain—a boot is only 


as strong as 


Months of wear can be built 
into the ankle, the heel, the 
leg— 

And a crack across the instep 
makes three-quarters of this 
wear wasted! 


One break in a vital spot and 
your boots are ready for the junk 
pile before the other parts have 
really begun to wear! 


There are four points where the 
strain is hardest—ankle, back of 
heel, instep, and sole. Unless the 
boot is properly constructed at 
these points it wears out quickly. 


How “‘U. S.”" reinforcements 
insure against breaks 


Into every pair of “U.S.” Boots 
at each of these four points is built 
the strongest kind of reinforce- 
ments—from 8 to 14 layers of 
fabric and tough rubber reinforce 
these boots at the very places that 
are generally the “weak spots.” 


No wonder they give long wear 
—and uniform wear. 


an © 
U.S: Boots 


its weakest point 


We’ve been making rubber foot- 
wear for 75 years. We don’t just 
“buy” rubber—we actually pro- 
duce on our own plantations the 
finest grade that can be grown. 
Our factories are manned by the 
most experienced boot makers in 
the country—craftsmen who know 
the value of painstaking care. And 
we’re proud of the results—and of 
the satisfaction “U. S.” Boots are 
giving to farmers. 


Other “‘U. S.”’ models — 
all built the same way 


You'll find every type of rubber 
footwear in the big U. S. line. 
There’s the U. S. Walrus, the 
famous all-rubber overshoe—the 
U. S. lace Bootee, a rubber work- 


-shoe to be worn over your socks 


for spring and fall—U. S. Arctics 
and Rubbers—all styles and sizes 
for the whole family. Look for the 
“U. S.” trademark whenever you 
buy—the honor mark of the oldest 
rubber organization in the world. 


United States Rubber Company 
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CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


These letters will interest you. Arthur 
of North Dakota writes: “I thought I 
would write you again and let you know 
how I am getting along. My braces do 
not hurt me as much as they did the first 
week I wore them, and so I am getting 
along fine.” Arthur has a very bad con- 
dition of club feet, about the worst that 
goes to the hospital. Instead of being a 
quick case it will take a year or more. But 
he is a courageous chap and will go thru 
with it. 

Little Dorothy of Michigan, our very 
first case, writes a short letter by her own 
hand. When we took her she was so 
helpless she could not stand. She never 
had walked, never had gone to school. 
She says: “I wish to thank all the good 
— who sent money to help me get 
well. If the good friends hadn’t helped 
me I would never have been able to go to 
school. But with their help I have been 
able to go to school and have passed into 
the second grade. Yours truly, Dorothy.” 

Ellis of Indiana has a very bad back 
which will take a long time to straighten, 
if it can be done at all. A very apprecia- 
tive letter from her mother adds to the 
pleasure I get out of this work. Other 
mothers write the same, while mothers of 
children whom we can not send because of 
lack of funds, plead for a chance for their 
girls and boys. These letters give me a 
heavy heart, for I want to help all who 
need help. 

Now that the season’s work is practi- 
cally over, except husking, I am in hopes 
of getting a shower of money for our crip- 
pled children department so that others 
may be cared for. May we not have an 
outpouring of money to represent the 
gratitude of parents whose children are 
not crippled in any way? This fund will 
be entirely spent on needy cripples who 
can get no relief without your help. Send 
all money to Successful Farming but 
mark the lower left corner of the envelo 
“C. C. Fund” so it will go to the right 
place. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


Continued from page 15 


rival, Charles J. Fox, who was called “The 
Man of the People.” Fox is represented 
as dying in the arms of Liberty; a negro 
kneeling at his feet is thanking the for his 
share in the abolition of the slave trade. 
The grave of William E. Gladstone is near 
that of William Pitt. Gladstone’s funeral 
was the first state funeral since that of 
Pitt. 

In the other end of the room, or nave, 
as it is called, is the tomb of William Pitt, 
Jr., who died insolvent and was buried at 
public expense. After his death, parlia- 
ment, in recognition of his services to the 
country, voted $200,000 to pay his debts. 
He is represented speaking, while History 
records his words and Anarchy crouches at 
his feet. The graves of David Livingstone, 
Sir Isaac Newton, and scores of other 
great men are in this same section. It is 
said that perhaps more people linger over 
that of Livingstone than any other grave 
in the Abbey. To recall the fact that 
after this heroic man died upon his knees 
in the heart of Africa and that the faithful 
black men carried his body a thousand 
miles to the sea with their hands, gives 
one more faith in men. 

One is naturally attracted by the monu- 
ments erected to the memory of Isaac 
Watts, John Wesley, and other great 
religious leaders and hymn writers. In 
the famous “Poets’ Corner” lie the re- 
mains of Dryden, Chaucer, Spencer, 
Milton, Gray, Campbell, Southey Shakes- 
peare, Burns, Goldsmith, Addison, Thack- 
eray, and a host of others. Ben Johnson 
was buried standing upon his feet. He 
died in poverty, and as there were but 
eighteen inches unoccupied he was plaeed 
in this standing up. 

In one of the chapels is one of the most 
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HE union of Nature, Science and the 
Farmer is a partnership for life. 


In the gelden sheaves of living wheat, and 
in the waving, shimmering fields of barley, 
Nature stores the vital elements of human 
power and energy which Science converts 
into Grape-Nuts—the famous body-building 


food. 


Grape-Nuts with milk or cream is a com- 
plete food, which contains all the nutrition 
(including the mineral elements) required for 
making rich, red blood, and for building sturdy 
body tissue, sound bone structure and strong, 
healthy nerve cells. 


The 20-hour baking process makes Grape- 
Nuts easy to digest and develops that deli- 
cious, sweet flavor and crispness that has 
made this food a favorite the world over. 


“There’s a Reason” 
jor Grape:Nuts 


Sold by grocers everywhere! 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Ine. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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supply order complete 


Retail 30c each up to 38-8 in. 
‘dia. (Larger 50c 
each.) Give name, year, model, 
size of piston rings if possible. Send 
dealer's name. For Guaranteed re- 
sults (see our tag) you must get Genuine Apex Inner. 
ings--Tested to hold their resiliency at 900° F. 
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attractive monuments this writer ever saw. 
It is built of white marble and as one has 
said, “Death is represented starting from 
beneath and aiming his dart at Lady 
Elizabeth, who shrinks back into her hus- 
band’s arms.” It is said that a robber 
broke into the Abbey one night and was so 
terrified at this figure that he dropped his 
tools and fled from the building. But 
space will not permit even the mention 
of a hundred wonders found in this famous 
old balding. 

Going down into the underground sta- 
tion near Westminster Abbey we hop on 
the train and in five minutes come up to} 
Saint Paul’s Cathedral, which is almost 
as famous as the Abbey. Walk around} 
this great church and you have traveled 
almost half a mile. It took thirty-five | 
vears to build it and it cost $3,700,000. 
The great cross on the top is four hundred 
feet from the ground. This cross rests 
upon a metal ball that weighs nearly three | 
tons. The architect was Sir Christopher | 
Wren and above the north entrance is the 
motto placed there with his own hands, } 
“If you would see my monument, look | 
around you.” The architect received the | 
princely sum of one thousand dollars per | 
year for his labor. 

’ This church is also the burial place of 
many illustrious men. Besides the tombs 
of Lord Nelson, the Duke of Wellington 
and other great men, that of General 
Gordon is in this church and upon it is the 
finest inscription that I ever saw upon a 
tomb. It is, “Here lies a man who alway! 
and everywhere gave his strength to t 
weak, his sympathy to the suffering, his 
substance to the poor, and his heart to 
God.” - In this cathedral is the famous 
Whispering Gallery. This is located near 
the top just beneath the great dome. After | 
climbing the long, winding stairway the 
visitor enters the narrow passage which 
reaches entirely around the inside of the 
dome and you can look over the railing to | 
the floor which is hundreds of feet below. | 
Entering, the attendant courteously asks | 
that you go half way around, sit down on} 
the seat, and turn your ear to the wall and 
listen. As the dome is one hundred and 
twelve feet across at the center, it is quite 
a distance around. | 

When all are ready, the attendant places 
his head to the wall and whispers a number | 
of sentences, stating when and by whom 
the church was built and many facts con- 
cerning it. By the time the whispers | 
reach the visitor, who is just opposite, it | 
sounds like someone was yelling with a 
loud voice. I could only be made to be- 
live the attendant was whispering by sit- 
ting by his side while a friend on the 
opposite side declared the sound was as 
loud as when I was sitting with him. 

Near Saint Paul’s is the Royal Ex- 
change, a great building with a large figure 
of a grasshopper on its weather vane. It 
was built by Sir Thomas Gresham, who 
was the son of a very poor woman, who, 
while he was an infant, abandoned him in 
a field. The chirping of a grasshop 
attracted a boy to the place and by this 
means the life was saved. After Sir 
Thomas had become very successful as a 
merchant and risen to commercial wealth 
and greatness he chose a grasshopper for 
his erest. Under Queen Elizabeth he 
founded the Royal Exchange-and his crest 
was not only placed upon the walls of 
the building but fixed, as noted above, on 
the summit of the tower. 

The Royal Courts of Justice are near 
the Royal Exchange and to visit these 
courts makes one feel that the — 
people have great respect for law. i 
great building and grounds cost almost | 
eleven million dollars. There are nine- 
teen great court rooms and eleven hundred 
apartments. The large central hall is two 
hundred and forty feet long and nearly a 
hundred feet high. The fine mosaic floor- 
ing is simply wonderful. 











—— 
Read about Muscle Shoals on page 7. 
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MOTOR CAR FINISH 


DE VOE 
woTrOR CAR Fimisy 











es 


Brush on the 


finish that takes 


off the years 


On the road, the age of 
your car is a secret. It is 
judged by its looks! Are 
you proud of it? Has it a 
dull, dingy appearance? 
Why not make it glow 
and glisten again as 
though it never had a 
birthday ? You can do the 
job yourself —and at 
small cost—with Devoe 
Motor Car Finish. 
This product is se/f- 
leveling and “‘sets’’ so 
smooth that the car looks 
‘professionally refinished.’ 
Extremely durable—rust- 
preventing—made in 
standard automobile 
colors. 
Devoe Products are time- 
tested and proven,— 
backed by the 168 years’ 
experience of the oldest 
paint manufacturing con- 
cern in the U. S. Founded 
1754. 

Sold by the Devoe Agent 


in your community 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
New York Chicago 
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MY IMPLEMENT SHED 
Three years ago I found that it was im~ 
ible and impractical to keep all my 
coming tools stowed away in the barn, 
arage and shop. I then decided that an 
implement house was necessary. After 
using it for three years I find that I would 
make about the same thing again but of 
course would make it a lot bigger. I built 
it with the idea of enlarging in time and 
know that this enlarging plan should al- 
ways be considered in mohing any farm 
building. 

My shed is 22 feet deep and 36 feet long. 
It is open on the south side. It is divided 
into three twelve-foot sections. Almost 
any tool can be backed into this shed with- 
out bothering many others. Long and deep 
sheds are a nuisance in this respect. How- 
ever, instead of 22 feet I would make it 
about 26 or 28 feet in building it again. 

I made a good concrete wall all around 
and piers for the supporting posts for each 
section. The frame is bolted to this. The 
frame is built of 2x4 and 2x6 stuff all thru. 
That seems to be satisfactory. I felt at 
first that a heavy snow would possibly be 
too much for this roof and figured on set- 
ting uprights in the shed to support the 
miniature purlin plate. We've had big 
snows but Pye seen no trouble. 

For roofing and siding I used galvanized 
roofing. I think this is an advantage in 
having almost a fireproof shed. At the 
time I bought it meant a big saving. To- 
day, siding could be bought almost as 
cheap as the sheet metal. However the 
roofing material is right. The building has 
about three feet of slope in sixteen feet so 
no other kind of roofing would get the 
water away as easily as this with as few 
roof boards. The rear of the shed is only 
six feet high. This with the wall gives me 
plenty of head clearance. This is all that 
is necessary. Any farm tool except a hay 
loader can be backed into this shed. Two 
or three spokes from the reel will allow a 
grain binder to go in. The front is high 
enough for an automobile. I use one sec- 
tion for my wagon and box-rack at times 
but have a folding standard for the rack. 

By rearranging the farm tools a couple 
of times a year the storage space can be 
used to meth better advantage. Just now 
—the husker will come out, the binder will 
p° clear to the rear and other tools not to 

used until next year or this spring put 
to the back. Cultivators and the like will 
then be kept close to the frout. 

Does such a shed pay? In Iowa an in- 
vestigation was made some years ago 
about this matter. It was found it seems 
that the life of a mowing machine was 
shortened from fifteen to seven years 
when left outside. A manure spreader 
lasted twelve years housed and half that 
long if it was outside. A corn planter that 
was good for seventeen years was good for 
seven when outside, and a hay loader 
would last fifteen years when protected 
and seven when not protected. 

In summing all of these up one might 
be safe in saying that any farm machinery 
will last about twice as long as if left ex- 
posed to the weather. If one supposed that 
the average cost of these larger machines 
was $150 and the average farm had $500 
tied up in them we could see that we 
would have something like $75 a year as 
the least possible value for the shed per 
year. But this $500 is rather low. I am 
acquainted with dozens of farms with a 
tool equipment of $2,000 and double that 
when it is a tractor farm. I’ve got about 
an average farm equipment and I believe 
this tool shed is the best investment I’ve 
ever made outside of drain tile. 

There are certain repairs and adjust- 
ments that have to be made to farm ma- 
chinery. A regular place for these tools 
enables one to get a tool out to the front 
where it is easy to get at. 


I remember it. I did most of the work my- 
self. There is nothing complicated about 


making such a shed.—E, R., Ohio. 
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Did Your Car Start Hard 
This Morning? 


When your motor starts hard, bucks at low speed, 
is sluggish on the pick-up, balks on hills, misses at 
high speed—look to your spark plugs first, as these 
troubles usually are caused by old or incorrectly 
designed plugs. Very often costly repair bills are in- 
curred, various adjustments made and finally it is 
found that new spark plugs are the remedy. Avoid 
this expense by first putting in a new set of AC’s, 
and note how much the performance of your motor 
is improved. 


More than 200 car and truck makers now use and 
have for years used AC Plugs as standard factory 
yo among these: Buick, Cadillac, Chan- 

, Chevrolet, Dodge Brothers, Dort, Durant, 
Essex, Hudson, Hupmobile, LaFayette, Maxwell, 
Nash, Oakland, Oldsmobile, Overland, Paige, 
and Willys-Knight. 


You can’t go wrong following 
the example of these experts. 


Ford Owners: The AC 1075 for Ford engines 
is ~ you should use. It has our patented 
wire clip for the Ford terminal, our new om 
electrode which prevents oil from lodging in the 
spark gap and the famous AC Carbon Proof 
porcelain. If your Ford dealer will not supply 
you any other good dealer can meet your needs. 


AC Spark Plug Co., FLINT, <ichigan 


U.S, Pat. No. 1,135,727, April 13,1915, U.S. Pat. No. 5,816, 
139, Ped. Spent ous Patents Pending. 
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912 North Oak St.. Kansas City, Mo. 


FORDS run 34 Miles 












A\ carburetor. 
\ teed to reduce gasoline pulls “trom 
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PUTTING A TRAMP TO WORK 
Continued from page 16 

heaves. To determine whether sweet 
clover will cause stock to bloat, a large 
farm implement company sent out many 
inquiries to growers in all parts of the 
country, and the answers returned indi-| 
cate that no such charge can be made 
against sweet clover. E. G. Finnup, for 
nstance, of Finney county, Kansas, a man 
who has had as high as 200 acres a year in 
sweet clover, says: “I am absolutely 

sitive that sweet clover does not bloat 
ny kind of stock, and it will not give 
horses the heaves as alfalfa sometimes 
will.’ Other growers are of the same 
opinien. 

The claim is not made, however, that 
sweet clover is an absolutely perfect feed 
rr stock, and yet it has enough good | 
points to make it worthy of careful con- 
sideration on the part of stock raisers 
wanting abundant pasturage. 

Those who scoff at sweet clover are apt 





to say, “I’m dead sure that stock won’t | 
eat the stuff, because it’s bitter and they’re 
yt used to it and never will be.” 
lo such skeptics the reply can be 
made: “It’s because of this very fact that | 


t clover is bitter, or contains cumarin, 
that it will not make stock bloat. For 
vears and years physicians have been using 
cumarin to correct intestinal disorders and 
to tone up the system. As for the objec- 
tion that stock may not eat the hay the 
first time it is placed before them, there 
may be cited the fact that cattle that have 
been raised in the arid sections of the 
West, have often never seen an ear of corn 
and will sometimes refuse to eat the corn 
fodder or even the corn itself. Sweet 
clover makes its appearance early in the 
spring before there is much other green 
feed. The stock can then be turned on it, 
so as to keep it eaten down and to provide 
an abundance of fresh, green shoots. 

\ writer might pen a rhapsody about 
the melilotus as an attractive plant for 
the busy bee. Sweet clover as a honey 
producer appeals more strongly to immi- 
grants who have come to this country 
than to native Amevicans. Europeans 
recognize the high value of honey as food 
and use it much more freely on their 
tables than we do. 

Farmers engaged in raising sweet clover 

re getting faney prices for the seed. 
These high prices are due to the fact that 
there are not many growers of sweet 
clover seed, and consequently it is scarce. 
A Kansas grower, for instance, made a 
recent sale of 300 bushels off of 100 acres, 
receiving $15 a bushel for the hulled, re- 
cleaned seed. A woman in Mississippi 
made a net profit of $30 an acre on her 
sweet clover crop. 

One big thing about sweet clover is that 
t paves the way for its more aristocratic 

and exclusive neighbor, alfalfa. Farmers 
who have tried the plan of seeding a plot 
to sweet clover for one or two years and 
then putting in alfalfa, have found that 
they invariably get a good stand, for the 
soil has been properly inoculated for the 
alfadéa and it takes night hold. 

Sweet clover has all too long played the 
part of the ugly duckling, and has been 
considered a useless wayside weed, but the 

tual facts in the ease do not seem to war- 
rant its being convicted of being a vagrant 
tramp that will not work if given half a 
chanee. Sweet clover will work, and will 
vork so well on the farm which needs new 

fe in its soil, that the young shoats will 
grunt with contentment as they feed on 
tender shoots, and the cows will keep 
their flow of milk even thru July and 
gust, and the soil itself will feel the 
vigorating influences of the abundant 
its that decay quickly and thus furnish 
the young plants abundant food. All 
veet clover asks is a fair chance to show 

t it wants to come in from the cross- 
roads and the ditches and live a respect- 
ible and useful life on the very acres that 


eed it. 











You have used Single Hasslers 


Now try the Twin! 


HOUSANDS of Ford owners who know the re- 

markable comfort and economy of the single type 
Hasslers on open Ford cars are equipping their sedans 
and coupes with twin type Hasslers. 


They find the Twin Hasslers for closed cars even more 
effective, if that is possible than the single Hasslers for 
open cars. In fact there is no more comfortable, easy 
riding car on the roads than the Hassler equipped Ford 
closed car—no matter how large it is or what it costs. 


These Hasslers are more effective than big car shock 
absorbers that are sold for hundreds of dollars a set, and 
furthermore they require almost no service attention. 


Hasslers combine a quick acting coil spring with a leaf 
spring — the same spring combination you find ona 
Pullman car. The coil springs take up the short sharp 
vibrations, and help the leaf springs absorb the big 
smashing bumps. The Hassler rebound check stops the 
upward movement of the car’s body and gives it won- 
derful stability. 


You get Hassler results only from Hasslers. Over a 


million users like and praise Hasslers. Test them ten 
days at our risk. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 


TRACE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 
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TRACTOR FOR CORN SHELLING 


“Most men, when buying a tractor 
think of it in terms of plowing and field 


work,’’states a farmer in the cornbelt. 
“This was my own viewpoint when I 
added a tractor to my equipment. I failed 
to grasp the fact that a tractor is an all 
‘round helper on the farm. It has been of 
as much use to me, for instance, in corn 
shelling as in almost any other way. 

“I have been a confirmed believer for 
many years in the advantage to the farmer 






OOR headlights are worse than none — 
they lure to a false sense of security in 


that lies in the shelling of corn, yet the|the road ahead—they blind the oncoming 
methods of the custom corn sheller and of | driver—they court disaster. 


the corn shelling ring never have appealed 


Get areal lens from alens-maker. Bausch 


tome. It may be that my outlook has been|g yomb have specialized in this work for 


selfish, but 


never have felt that I ob- seventy years and are the largest makers of 


tained value received from participating | j..ses in the world. 


in a corn shelling ring. The reason prob- 


Bausch & Lomb lenses spread an even light 


as t F i ti - 
soy pan moun Set Sp Une oes a hee from ditch to ditch; they light the road on 


ing the other fellows’ corn upset my own 
work and the regularity of my hours. It is 
not always easy to remember that others 
may find it the same when hauling for me. 
However, the tractor has made me inde- 
pendent of others in this regard and I find 
that I get more enjoyment out of shelling 
and hauling my own corn than out of al- 
most any other bit of farm work. 

“This is the way I manage things. In 
the first place I have plenty of storage and 
do not have to shell and draw directly to 
the elevator unless this seems advisable. I 
live within fairly easy reach of the elevator 
and it is possible for me and my man to 
make three round trips a day—six loads. 
If we are shelling directly into the wagon 
box we fill both wagons in the morning, 
take the two loads to the elevator, return 
home and shell out two more loads be tore | 
dinner. Directly after dinner we haul these | 
to the elevator, return home and get in one | 
more trip before chore time. Six loads : a| 
day may not seem very rapid deliveryof 
one’s crop but I find I am thru with my | 








own shelling—even if I haul it at once— 
in practically the same time that it re- 
quired to get around the circle as a mem- 
berofashelling ring. The chief advantage, 

however, is that my own work at home 

goes on under regular hours and the shell- | 
ing can be laid over for a day or two, with- | 
out serious forfeit, if circumstances de- 
mand. If market conditions make more | 
rapid delivery imperative I hire two or'| 
three extra men with teams and wagons | 
and we push the shelling a little faster than 

I have indicated.”—C. M.., IIl. 





LET THIS BE THE LAST 
Continued from page 5 
wonder why the representative in con- 
gress of large New Jersey manufacturing 
interests that have in the past profited 80 | 
handsomely by the present tariff-making 
arrangement, should suggest a change. 
Still, it is not considered good form to look | 
a gift horse in the mouth, at least not 


when the donor is present, so we will pass 
by that interesting line of speculation. 
But the farm bureau is certainly right 
in its attitud The “principles” they 
endorse can be and must be put into effect 
wholeheartedly and sincerely. 
Chis, however, is not as easy as it sounds. 


1s the cost of produc- 
Costs on the 
as much as 


What, for instance, 
tion on any given article? 
identical article may vary 





fifty percent in two different factories. | 


turns. For they are scientifically correct and 


thus are legal in every state. 
Cadillac, Rolls-Royce and Lincoln have them 


as standard equipment. 


Such cars as 


Take chances ne longer—the price of safe, for night riding 
és small. You can attach a pair of Bausch & Lomb lenses, 
yourself. in 5 minutes. If your dealer cannet mpply you, 
mail your check today, naming maheand medel of your car. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., Dept. A, Rochester, N. Y. i, cast in 
New York Chicago San 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


tn AE i 
We Want Farmers 


Do you want a high-grade farm, ideally 
located, at a price and terms 
within your reach? 


Tenant Farmers with a few hundred dollars, fathers starting sons out in life, 
young men looking for a future and men who have decided to seek virgin 
IS YOUR CHANCE TO GET A FARM AT A PRICE 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ANY INDUSTRIOUS, AMBITIOUS 


Washington 





ABLE-BODIED MAN, 


We will place you on good roads, near excellent schools and churches, in a 


healthy climate. 


We will help you build your improvements or build them for you. 
We will furnish Agricultural advice free of charge by competent men. 
We will furnish you a market for a number of cash crops every year. 


We will extend good terms. 


These lands are now priced at the lowest they ever will be. 
We are within driving distance of Lake Charles, Alexandria, Deridder and 


Oakdale, Louisiana. 


The first comers will have choice selections and as the country is settled 


the value of their farms will rise. 


This is not a land company but a financially stron 
whose chief desire is to see its land settled by successful farmers. 


We will be glad to tell you all about 
it without obligation on your part. 


Industrial Lumber Company 
Dept. U, 


Elizabeth 


Death lurks in the 
darkened road ahead! 
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Price, per pair. Name of car and model 


( Prices apply particularly te current models) 

$4 Apperson— Buick (4)—Chalmers— Chevrolet (490) 

—Dodge — Durant — Ford — Gardner — Gray—Hup- 
mobile—Kissel— Liberty (Open)—McLaughlin— Maibohm— 
Mitchell (D-40) —Overland. 
$ Allen — American —Anderson— Buick (6) —Cadillac 

—Case (Lt. 6)—Chandler—Chevrolet (F. B.)—Cole 
— Cleveland — Colum bia—Comet—Crow-Elkhart— Davis— 
Daniels—Dixie— Dort — Duesenberg-Straight — Earl — Elgin 
— Essex — Franklin — Gardner — Grant—Handiey-Knight— 
Holmes — Hudson — Jackson — Jordan — Kelsey — King — 
Lafayette — Leach —Lexington — Liberty (Closed) —Lincoln 
—Maxwell— Mitchel! (C-42) —Moline -Knight—National— 
Nash — Oakland — Oldsmobile — Packard — Paige (Lt.) — 
Pierce-Arrow— Rickenbacker — Stearns- Knight— Studebaker 
— Templar — Wakham — Willys-Knight. 
$6 Auburn —Biddle— Brewster — Bush — Chevrolet(18-D ) 

—Case—Chandier—Cunningham—Haynes—H. C. S. 
Locomobile— McFarlan — Marmon — Mercer -- Moon — Pre- 
mier— Paige (6-66) —Peeriess (56) —Reo—Roamer — Rolls- 
Royce — Stanley — Stevens- Duryea— Stutz — Templar — Velic 
— Westcott. 

The name 
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lumber company 


Louisiana 








give protection high enough to | 





Are we to 
save even the inefficient? 


Certainly not. 


| Successful Farming advertisements may be relied on. 


They point the way to square deals. 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


But just where is the line to be drawn? 
And then how are we to find out what it 
costs to make a yard of silk in Japan or a 
paper of pins in England? Are the manu- 
facturers in those countries going to 
oblige us with the figures so that we may 
know just where to place the tariff rate to 
keep them out? Not likely. 

Then in other instances public policy 
might demand that we give special en- 
couragemen: to an industry and perhaps 
discouragement to another. The nature 
of the costs may be as important as the 
amount. Under “dumping” conditions 
costs may even have no relation to actual 
selling prices of foreign goods in this 
country. The point is that a basing purely 
on differences of cost of production here 
and abroad is not sufficient. 

But this need not alter the situation. 
The tariff commission can be given power 
to consider all these other points as well 
and certainly whatever they recommend 
would be much nearer the proper figures 
than could ever be arrived at, except by 
accident, by any group of harassed poli- 
ticians with special interests to protect. 
The reports of the federal trade commis- 
sion show that a public non-partisan com- 
mission can be fearless and unbiased in 
dealing with even the biggest of business 
interests. 

There seems to be some question 





whether it would be constitutional for a 
commission to set tariff (or tax) rates. | 
Furthermore, it would be very difficult | 
to get congress to give up entirely its| 
powers in this connection. So it has con et 
suggested that the commission merely 
recommend the rates and present the| 
evidence on which it arrived at its con-| 
clusions. Congress would then be ex-! 
pected to make this rate effective unless | 
good reason for modification could be 
shown. This is the point at which public 
opinion and organized groups would have 
to bring pressure. Unless the public in- 
sists that congress follow the tariff com- 
mission’s ne recommendations the tend- 
ency would be for congress to ignore the 
commission, just as it does at present. 

The Frelin huysen amendment pro- 
vides that each year on the first Monday 
in December the commission must report 
to congress any recommended changes in 
tariffs. This would get away from the 
idea of enacting a new tariff bill every so 
often and sualiouing the whole mess at 
one long and disturbing gulp. The tariff 
would be kept up to date by slight revis- 
ions on specific schedules from year to 
year and thus would soon lose its signifi- 
cance as a party issue. This would cer- 
tainly be a big improvement. 

Don’t get the idea that either the poli- 
ticians or the business interests that have 
manipulated the tariff to their own advan- 
tage all these years, have suddenly become 
conscience stricken and are ready to turn 
over a new leaf. They have no intention 
of giving up their personal advantages. 
The action taken by the senate in August 
adopting the Frelinghuysen amendment in 
greatly changed form is a step in the right 
direction, but it was largely a gesture. The 
teeth were extra. before the amend- 
ment was adopted. But this reform can 
be brought about if all forces interested 
in the public good will get together and 
work. It will take active agitation and 
lots of it. Thousands of farmers’ meetings 
in every section of the country are needed 
to discuss this question and inform their 
congressmen as to their wishes. 

Let the farmers make this the last “‘hit- 
or-miss”’ tariff. 


Poultry, by A. W. Richardson, pro- 
fessor of poultry husbandry, New Hamp- 
shire college of agriculture. This is the 
first of the Harper’s handbooks series. 
“Poultry” is a good readable concise 
manual which covers the essential phases 
of successful poultry management. All 
important details are carefully explained. 
Price $1.50. 


SPEED WAGON 


For Every Kind of Hauling 








REO MOTOR CAR COMPA 





BecceSs tomieese 


Speed Wagons are today performing every 
kind of rural hauling and carrying. 


Some one of the seven types of bodies that are 
now standard will do your work. 


No matter whether yours be a general, a stock 
or grain farm; a commercial orchard, truck 
garden or chicken ranch—no matter where 
located, or what the nature of roads or loads— 


Still a Speed Wagon will do your work quicker 
and cheaper. 

Nearly 80,000 Speed Wagons now in use 
prove that. 


Product of eighteen years of successful builde 
ing of good motor vehicles, this Speed Wagon 
is the greatest single achievement of this 
famous organization. 


And remember—‘‘If it isn’t a Reo, 


it isn’t a Speed Wagon.”" 


Canopy Express (lllastrated) - $1975 


Cab Express - $1375 Double Deck - $1400 
Stock Rack - - 1400 Stake Body- - 1400 
Carry All - - 1400 Grain Body- - {1425 


Chassis only « + 47185 


All prices F. O. B. Lansing, plus Federal Tax 


Lansing Michigan.» 
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alks, foundations, etc., 


(Make Your Own Fertilizer 


t all Cost wi 


at big saving with Kwik-Mix 
Concrete Mixer. Also make $10 







Made for ALL cars. Send for estimate. 
State Name and Year of car. $7 50 
This Ford Topandbackcurtain ‘+ 


COMFORT AUTO TOP CO., 22 











1621 Germantown Ave., Phila., 


WILSON’S PHOSPHATE MILLS 
From 1 to 40 BF, Aine Bone 

and and power, 
for the poultrymen; grit and 
shell mills, farm feed mills, 

family t mills, 

cake mills. Send for our catalog. 
=> Wilson Bros.. Box 14, Easton,Pa, 


MakeYour Bikea 
g) Motorcycle 


ZY The low cost Shaw Attach- 
ment = guy 4 
a oy > case for Free Book, aise about 
Shaw M , a complete power bike at big saving. 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 40 Galesburg, 
Successful Farming advertisements may be 
relied on. They point the way to square deals 
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THE WOODLOT R 
Few farms have a vein of coal under 
them im sufficient size and convenience to 
furnish fuel, yet there is a fuel supply in 
almost every woodlot. In many cases 
thinning out of the timber is actually 





HE WATERBURY 
Radiolite, like the 
famous Ingersoll Yankee, 
leads in its field. It is the 
best watch that $5 will buy 
—a jeweled watch that 
combines stamina and style. 
It is the small, popular 12- 
size, and graceful from 
antique bow to fine, open 
face that glows in the dark. 


mu; A ‘‘silver’’ dial harmo- 
aii; | + mizes with the polished solid 
v nickel case. 

tani Here is a watch with a 
i sturdy 4-jeweled move- 
ay ment of modified bridge 


construction, built to com- 
. -* 
bine enduring accuracy 


with lasting good looks. 


ds Ingersoll Yankee *I° 





es 

in This is the reasonable, 
al | reliable, famous American 
eh Watch—the best known 
ei time-piece in the world. 












beneficial to whatever remains. Even tho 
the place boasts of only a scattering of 
elms and elders, poplar or cottonwood, 
clumps can be found here and there which 
need thinning. It is, of course, good prac- 





ot 
from the group to cut. If an inventory is 


then it can be determined whether or not 
it will pay to thin them. Usually more will 


supposed. 

Such is the case on the farm of George 
Clement in Vailey county, Nebraska. A 
— ci cular saw and a two horse power 
engine kept for the purpose, quickly re- 
duces the surplus wood to stove lengths 
as is indicated by the photo. Here is seen 
enough wood to fire two cook stoves and a 
furnace thru a winter. Coal, of course, is 
really better for furnace, but wood is ideal 
fuel for the kitchen stove. Among other 
things it is clean and easy to handle. 

This pile was cut in a few half days by 
the hired man when work was slack in the 
late fall. 

Even tho two trees are taken from a 
clump of four, the two remaining will grow 
almost twice as fast and the shade will be 
diminished but little—D. V., Nebr. 
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| REDEEMING THE WORNOUT HILL- 
| SIDES 

Contsnued from page 12 

"41 | determined by the grade of the slope. 
| Under average conditions a vertical drop 
| of five or six feet between terraces is used 
| on slopes having from eight to fifteen per- 
— grades. It is not practical to use the 
mangum terrace where the grade is over 
\fifteen percent. In this case the land 
should be used for pasture rather than 
| cultivated fields. A modification of the 
| mangum terrace or what is known as a 
|hillside ditch may be used in pastures. 
|The ditch or channel above the bank of 




















You Can Make 
Money Milling Flo 









small investment, | 
milling experience 
can own and run 
wonderful “* 


good money 
Start. 


“Midget” Marvel 


more, Kan.; “My profits from the “ 





One of the best paying and most dignified busi- in) c 
nesses you can get in, | The fall or grade of a terrace may be 

or put your boy in now- , ° r 

adays, is flour milling. cm uniform or variable. By uniform 


On a comparatively 


net profit of over $8000.” says A. H. Li Jet- 


c 
ee a Mill ompany, — 


‘earth may be made deeper and the bank 

i |of earth narrower in this case since it is 
= |not necessary to cross the ditch with 
=" |heavy machinery and the bank of earth 

| will be sodded over insuring it against 
being destroyed. 


oa grade is meant that the fall in every one 


without any previous hundred feet of terrace length is the same 


ty 


the \from the upper to the lower end of the 
idget *” 
aa Marvel Mill and make 

from the 


| terrace. Short terraces are usually given 

a uniform fall of three inches to the hun- 
dred feet. Terraces over 500 feet in 
| length are given a varied grade, being level 


Self-Contained Roller Flour Mill | for the first 200 or 300 feet and increasing 
Saves the high freights on wheat out and flour | | until the fall is six inches for the lower 200 
and feed in. The first eight months Imadea f | or 300 feet. Six inches is the maximum 


i fall that can be used without danger of 


M Mek tench Commer Tons twhe $006 indent | | Washing behind the terrace wall. Some- 
when I bougiit my 25 barrel “Midget.'* and the | one expressed the idea in a nutshell when 
before 1 bought my 40 barrel mill from you,’ | | he said that the purpose of the mangum 
says M.A. Kamm, stor’. Mich. cle of as fine | | terrace is to cause the water from heavy 
roller nt flour a day as any mill can make. | rains to “‘walk off” around the hill rather 
py = ye ee than to “run off” down the slope. This 


permits the use of manure, fertilizer and 
lime without danger of it being washed 
away. The water is also held on the hill- 








Risk a Postal 2"44<77" How fo Start | side long enough to permit a much larger 


rofitable Business 
without capital or experience. $60 weekly easy. Sit ver- | 


ing mirrors, refinish'ng tablew 


are, 
Complete outfit furnished INTERNATIONA 


ercentage of it to soak intothe soil thus 


plating. | lessening the danger of drouth during the 


ATORIES, Dept. 177, 609 Fith Ave, NEW YORK cry | Summer mont 





tice to select the most deformed or smallest | 


taken of such trees some spare half hour, | 


be found upon examination than was first | 






























































value 


VERY Simmons Chain 

is made by drawing 
a substantial shell of solid 
gold over a less expensive 
base metal. There’s years 
of wear in a chain like 
this. It’s more service- 
able than a solid gold 
chain, looks just as well 
and costs far less. No 
matter what your work 
—a chain made by the 
exclusive Simmons pro- 
cess will hold your watch 
securely. Prices from $4 
to $15 in a variety of 
styles and finishes. At 


your jeweler’s. 
R. F. SIMMONS CO. 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 


R.F.Simmons Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Let Me Show You How 
toFarn What Youre Worth 


Pleasant work among good 
people. No time wasted. 

ts come in steady from the 
start. Experience not at all 
Necessary but you must be hon- 
est and a worker to fit in our 


An Auto or Buggy Will Help 
Selling brushes for every use in the 
home is the biggest moncy 
work today for hustlers. Every home 






needs them and the fits are big. Send me your 
mame and address. ‘es see if you can't double 
ur earnings. 


RIDGE BRUSH CO. Dept. 10 Freeport, If. 

















The sages of terracing a field is not, 
great. e most of it takes the form of | 


ibor. The only money required is the | 


irveyor’s charge and this need not be 
ore than fifty cents per acre. Figuring 
the wage for a man and team at $4 a day 
nd including the surveyor’s fee the cost 
ver acre will be from $3 to $6, depending 
ipon how much the field is gullied and 
how many obstructions are met with in 
the way of brush and stone. 

Wherever erosion can be checked on our 
hillsides it is possible to redeem them. It 
is possible, then, to plan and follow out a 
program of soil building that will other- 
wise fail. In other words, terracing is the 
first step to soil improvement and better 
farming. 


LIABILITY ON UNREMOVED CROPS 

Where a tenant or seller of a farm re- 
moves from the place leaving harvested 
crops on the ground, in stacks, shocks or 
other situation, and an incoming tenant 
or the buyer of the place in pasturing the 
land causes loss of, or injury, to the crops, 
is he liable to the owner? 

The importance of this question is 





proved by numerous inquiries which come | 


to the Subscribers’ Information Bureau of 
Successful Farming. Its answer is found 
in a recent decision of the Nebraska 
Supreme Court, handed down in the case 
of Beauchamp vs. Leypoldt, 188 North- 
western Reporter, 179. In that case plain- 
tiff, an outgoing tenant, sued for loss of 
cane eaten by cattle belonging to de- 
fendant, an incoming tenant. 

The court holds that where the new 
possessor of a farm promises the outgoing 
person that unremoved crops will be pro- 
tected he thereby becomes bound to the 
latter to pay for any loss resulting from 
gross negligence or bad faith. But where 
no assurance is given the outgoer, the in- 
comer owes no duty to protect the crops, 
except to refrain from wanton, reckless, or 
willful conduct which would injure or 
destroy the property. In the latter case, 
it seems that if an outgoing tenant has 
harvested but not removed hay on pasture 
land, an incoming tenant is under no obli- 
gation to refrain from making proper use 
f the land for pasturing purposes, merely 
because the hay is stacked there. How- 
ever, in such cases we advise that the 
stacks be suitably fenced if that can be 
readily done at slight expense. By neay 
ing the owner of the hay of intention to 
this he may be held liable for the port etme 

A. L. H.8. 


HOUSING FOR PRESSURE TANK 

This structure, 
which might pass for 
a sentry box, is the 
housing provided by 
an Iowa farmer for 
the pressure tank that 
supplies his dwelling 
with water. The pur- 
pose of enclosing the 
tank in this fashion 
was two-fold: first to 
keep dirt out of the 
reservoir and second 
to permit sufficient 
space around the out- 
side of the tank for 
the employment of a 
short ladder when it 
becomes desirable to 
clean thetank.—O.C. 


FERTILIZER MIXTURES TO AVOID 
Will you kindly advise me if it is suit- 
able to mix lime (hydrated) with fertilizer 
and sow on corn or wheat land?—C. G. H., 
You had better not apply lime with the 
fertilizer to your corn and wheat land. 
Lime may be applied now just as readily 
available fertilizer may be applied, but it 
is really better not to mix with nitrogen 
fertilizer. Some mixtures are to be 
avoided. Lime, wood ashes, basic slag 
should not be mixed with ac id phosphate, 
dissolved bone, sulfate of ammonia, tank- 
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VELIE 


Money Cannot Buy 
More Quality 


No other car approaches Velie “58” — 
at its price. 

A car of just the right size. With long, 
graceful lines, parking lights, tonneau 
light, solid walnut panel and body rails— 
beautiful in detail, finish and equipment. 
Velie Quality is apparent at a glance. 
The Velie-Built Six Cylinder Motor is 
exclusive with the “58.” Force feed oil- 
ing system to every moving part, even 
piston pins. Vibrationless at any speed. 
Dirt and dust-proof. A marvel of silent, 
economical power. 

See it at your nearest Velie dealer’s. Four 
body styles. Catalog upon request. 


VELIE MOTORS CORPORATION - Moline, Illinois 
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age, bloodmeal, etc., or manure. 


















Velie “58” with 
Velie-Built Motor 












Weekly to one man in each 
vomaty taki orders for 
CO ELD tI RE PROTEC- 
TORS. They prevent punc- 
tures, blowouts, stone bruises 
and _— breaks. Double 
tire mil Pay for them- 
selves on eet tire; used over 
one over again. Pure live 
; no metal, no fabric. 

no friction. Easily mnppied no cement or tools 
required. Nothing like it. Absolute three-year 
arantee. Users are boosters. Unlimited demand. 
Eve very truck or car owner a live prospect. No 
capital required. Checks mailed nde eg baa to 
























from factory to = 
an ve you 
Ask fo: r Book 


land in b en a 
ditching and - ~% now with 





Samples & 
Roofing Book 














10 Days Free Trial 
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How a Fruit Paradise Was Made in a Band of Neglected Orchards 


By F. L. CLARKE 


F Charles H. True were asked where he'd plant his orchard 

if he had the whole country to pick from, it would be a 

prompt, decisive and fruity reply he would give, viz., 
“Strawberry Point, lowa.”’ 

In the days of early settlement, when “the year was at 
spring,”’ the prairies of that part of the cornbelt used to be 
luscious with wild strawberries of delicious juiciness and 
sweetness. Now, autumn after autumn, Mr. True gathers off 
the same land, tame apples and grapes of equal deliciousness. 

Rie began orcharding on his fourteen-acre farm near Straw- 
berr’ Point in 1879. Some months ago he had his seventy- 
fourt birthday. The years have whitened his hair and bent 
his frame but they haven’t done a thing to his power to grow 
fruit wr to his capacity for getting joy and profit out of it. On 
the cc ntrary, he is a better orchardist all the time. His trees 
and v.nes and the products of them are living witnesses. 

Fall before last he took samples down to the state fair. 
Fifty cifferent varieties of apples and fifteen kinds of grapes 
were put on exhibit, the display, when all set, covering four 
tables eighteen feet long by three feet wide. After the prizes 
had been awarded, the apples 


and grapes were hardly dis- 


What’s happened to the natural fruit country? What's 
become of apples “by the wagonload?”’ 

There are orchards in northeastern Iowa where they still 
can be gathered in that abundance, but they aren’t gathered. 

“Doesn’t pay. No market for them,” the farmers say, and 
mostly they let wind and frost do the picking and the pigs eat 
the crop. 

The reason there is no market for them, he who runs may 
read. It is written on the apples themselves in script of stings, 
blotches and wormholes. They are sorry to look at and unsafe 
to bite into, these runty, warped, spotted, brown-holed sur- 
vivors of a summer’s fight with swarming enemies in insect- 
ridden, disease-infested orchards. 

The trees are still sorrier looking, the ones that try to carry 
on. Great numbers have given up the ghost, many whole 
orchards dying out. Some farmers, thoroly disgusted, have 
grubbed out their apple trees, declaring they were tired wasting 
good land growing crops there was no money in. Scarcely any 
plum trees are left and it is very rare for a farmer to raise 
enough grapes even for his own use. Yes, the zero hour may 

. be said to have struck for fruit 
raising in northeastern Iowa, 





eernible, so thickly had they 
been tagged with prize tickets. 
Searcely an entry had failed to 
draw a premium of some kind. 
Prizes on summer apples, fall 
apples, winter apples; prizes on 
collections of grapes and main 
varieties of grapes, prizes on 
home orchard display; prizes on 
twenty-five plate display; prizes 
on box-packed apples—he took 
them all and a lot more besides. 
His Duchess apples drew first in 
the sweepstakes class, his Snows 
second, and Delicious third. The 


prize money amounted all to- 
gether to $250. 

But happy as_his box of 
premiums and _ pocketful of 


checks made Mr. True, there 
was something from which he 
obtained even greater satisfac- 
tion. ‘People would come by,” 
he said, on his return from the 
fair, ‘‘and look at my fruit and 
exclaim how fine it was. Then 
they’d say to me, ‘Where did 
these apples and grapes come 
from—New York?’ and I'd 
answer, “They came from north- 
eastern Iowa, where they think 
they can’t grow apples.’ ” 

Mr. True was referring, of 
course, to the gloomy view 





and nobody can really criticize 
Mr. True for boasting that his 
rize apples and grapes come 
rom a part of the country where 
the opinion prevails that profit- 
able fruit growing is not possible. 
The fact that they os come 
from a land of lost and neglected 
orchards is the matter of real 
import, however. What one 
man has done, it would seem 
others may do, let them but 
listen to the voice of the prophet: 
“This is the way. k ye in.” 
Not that Mr. True assumes to 
be a prophet any more than he 
does to be a wizard at fruit 
growing. He isn’t the kind of a 
person to assume anything—just 
industrious and interested and 
clever enough to stay in north- 
eastern lowa and put into prac- 
tice on $200 land the same kind 
of fruit culture which thousands 
of Iowans have expatriated 
themselves to do on $1,000 land 
on the Pacific coast. The soil 
and climate of the native land of 
the wild apple and the wild 
grape have responded to the 
square deal he has given his 
trees and vines. That’s the 
whole secret of his prize fruit. 
The True farm consists of just 








farmers of his part of the state 
hold of fruit growing at present. 
This pessimism is of compara- 
tively late origin. They used to 
be optimistic enough. In fact, the pioneers, as they dried the 
native berries and filled the grape and plum barrels, considered 
northeastern Iowa near fruit paradise. The woods were swun 
with wild grape vines, tangled with raspberry, gooseberry an 
blackberry bushes and in Maytime pink with the bloom of wild 
crabs, plums and cherries. 

As settlement hewed down the woods and plowed up the 
rairies, orchards were set out quite generally by the Easterners, 
owa’s real pioneers, and in due time their proud owners were 

writing back home to New York, Vermont and Ohio about the 
good crops of fruit they were producing. Apples became so 
plentiful that some seasons they were almost a drug on the 
market, wagonloads of them on the town streets being a not 
uncommon sight in the fall. Good apples sold for fifty cents a 
bushel and keeping varieties were put in the cellars and sold 
at $2.50 and $3 a barrel. Grapes and plums were plentiful, too. 

Today, in these same towns, people buy New York grapes, 

California plums, and Washington apples, and think, as they 
munch them, how much betterthe home-grown ones used to 
taste. 

About the only time apples from local orchards are on sale is 

in the early fall. After that, the stores put out Western grown 
and New York apples. The Western ones sell around $3 a box 


(a grocer in a town of 1,200 people disposed of 2,200 boxes at 

this price last winter). 

wed | 

three for a quarter. 

same as town people. 
Why? 


The New Yorkers bring about $8 a 
. Single apples of the Delicious variety sell as high as 
Farmers buy these shipped-in apples the 


It’s a beautiful driveway that leads to the True orchard. 


a few acres of pasture and plow 
land besides the three acres of 
pes and four acres of apples. 
ruit is practically the whole 
source of income and has been for many years. The comfortable 
dwelling with its beautiful lawn and private driveway between 
pines and hedge, suggest the prosperity that has come to the 
owner by just growing fruit. Straight rows of shapely apple 
trees and lines of grape trellises massed with neat, well-pruned 
vines, stretch away on three sides of the home grounds. 

“Why, this looks just like one of the $2,000 an acre Western 
one” I found myself involuntarily exclaiming on my recent 
visit to the farm. 

A smile of pleasure lighted up the wrinkled face of the old 
orchardist as he answered: 

“Why shouldn’t it look that way? It is kept just like one.” 

As we walked thru orchard and vineyard, he explained what 
he meant. The land between the apple trees and the grape 
trellises is thoroly cultivated every year. Trees and vines are 
scientifically pruned, and sprayed several times each season. 

“I put twenty-nine barrels of spray on the apples last sum- 
mer,” Mr. True said. , 

“Hire most of the work done, don’t you?’”’ I queried, thinking 
of his more than three score years and ten. i 

“No. All the help I have is one man about half the time in 
the summer and fall.” é 

Mr. True has found there is a local market for all the fruit 
he can raise and does practically no shipping. The neighboring 
towns within a radius of about twenty miles eagerly compete 
for his fruit. In marketing his gr-ve crop he has worked out @ 
novel method. The early varieties he picks and sells by the 
basket at fine prices. Then he announces he will hold a “grape 
sale” on a certain day. The sales (Continued on page $1 
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What other car, at anywhere near its 
price, even approximates the value of 
the New 1923 Series Oakland Six. 


Visit an Oakland salesroom and ex- 
amine its superior worth. Go over it 
point by point and your own sound 
judgment will convince you that here 
is automobile value without equal. 


Note particularly its powerful, quiet, 
over-head valve, six cylinder engine, 
so good that we guarantee its perform 
ance in writing for 15,000 miles. See 
the unusually roomy body; the deep- 
cushioned, genuine leather seats. 
Examine the sturdy chassis construc 
tion—the deep frame, long buoyant 
springs, the size and strength of every 
moving part. 


Consider the many unusual refinements 
that make country driving safer and 
more pleasant—the new dimming 
device, mounted on the steering wheel 


Roadster,2 Passenger - $8976 
Touring Car,5 Passenger 995 


of General 









Coupe, 2 Passenger 
Coupe, 4 Passenger 
Prices f. 0. b. at Factory 


Motors 


FARMING 


The 1923 Oakland is Indeed 
The Ideal Farm Car 


and controlled by the thumb while 
driving ; the improved carburetor with 
automatic heat control; the door- 
opening curtains; the cowl ventilator 
and many other similar features. 


These unusual features, coupled with 
the known high quality of its con- 
struction make this 1923 Oakland an 
ideal farm car—a car powerful enough 
to negotiate the roughest roads and the 
highest hills; sturdy enough to keep 
running year in and year out with a 
minimum of service attention; roomy 
enough for quick trips to market, 
loaded with grain or produce; econom- 
ical enough in first cost and in main- 
tenance to be practically indispensable. 


The more carefully you examine this 
New Oakland, the more certain you 
will be to buy it—not upon our word, 
but because of its own high quality, 
quality almost unbelievable in a car 
that is sold for only $995. 


- $1185 Sport Car, 4 Passenger - 81165 
~ = 1466 Sedan, 5 Passenger - - 1546 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Division 


Corporation 


Touring Car 


‘995 


Every New Oakland Six car- 
ries a special 15,000 mile 
written engine guarantee— 
the only of its 
kind given by any car builder 
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LIGHT FREEZE NOT HARMFUL TO 
ROOT-CROPS 

Cabbage, salsify and carrots as well as 
parsnips and turnips are not injured by a 
light freeze, and may be stored in outdoor 
pits where they may freeze, provided they 
thaw out while in contact with moist 
earth. Salsify and parsnips are much im- 
proved by freezing, and can freeze hard 
without injury. Cabbage can freeze until 
it will break, but if buried in the ground 
before it thaws will be benefited rather 
than injured. Turnips and beets will stand 
some freezing, but alternate freezing and 
thawing will cause them to rot. 

A very good way to store cabbage is to 
pull the heads, roots and all,and bury 
them in a long shallow trench with the 
heads down. Soil should then be thrown 
over them until they are covered to a 
depth of six inches. No litter of any kind | 
should be used next to the cabbage, but 
corn fodder or straw thrown over the| 
ridge of earth will prevent its freezing and | 
therefore make the pit more accessible in | 
winter. Cabbage should not be buried | 
until the ground has frozen a little, and it | 
will do no harm if frost reaches down to 
the heads provided they are left in the | 
ground until they thaw or are ready to| 
use. Another way to store cabbage 1s to | 
set them with the roots down and cut off 
the heads as needed. The stalks left in the 
ground will send up shoots inearly spring, | 
supplying an abundance of*greens. The| 
position of the head in the pit will make no 
difference in the keeping, but it is neces- 
sary that the entire stalk be left with the | 
head. The cellar is not a good place for 
storing cabbage, except a few heads for 
immediate use. It also imparts an un-| 
desirable odor to other things stored in | 
the cellar. 

Carrots, parsnips and salsify are al-| 
lowed to freeze hard before they are dug} 
and stored in pits with earth piled next | 
to them. For convenience there may be | 
an outer covering of hay or boards so that 
the pit may be reached at all times. These | 
vegetables are frequently left in the} 
ground until the middle of the winter or | 
even all winter in the southern limit of 
their production. 

Turnips should be stored in a manner | 
similar to these other root crops, but are | 
more susceptible to frost. It is best to 
store them soon after the ground freezes 
slightly, and protect them from subse- 
quent freezings 

Practically all root crops are biennials, | 
and the stalksor rootskept thru the winter 
and planted out in thespring will produce 
a crop of seed.—H. G., Mo. 














A NEW PEAR INDUSTRY 

The Georgia experiment station is mak- 
ing a thoro study of an apparently highly 
blight-resistant pear. This pear, which 
is thought to be a hybrid between the 
Chinese sand pear and some of the com-| 
mercial varieties, has recently received 
considerable attention in parts of Georgia, 
Alabama and South Carolina. It is an 
unusually strong grower, according to re- 
ports, and it is so highly resistant to blight 
that it can be safely recommended for 
commercial plantings. Altho it cannot be 
classed as a dessert pear it is excellent for| 
canning and preserving. The tree is very 
prolific. It is easily grown in large quan- 
tities, and where the marketing to can- 
neries or in the fresh state can be properly 
done, the pear should be very profitable 
to the grower. 

In quality the pear is classed along with 
the Garber and Kieffer. The fruit is very 
attractive, cream yellow with small brown 
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‘The Cap that never fits 
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our p land V “Imade $1028 with 
COST. Your richest land lies under those | ™Y KIRSTIN last 


tax-eating stumps. Pull them—make this | $°%;,5 Dower 
uable land WORK FOR YOU. Get r F. Coot 4 
Stump Puller FREE by being a| 





specks and has an exceedingly pleasing 
odor which is maintained by some to | 


resemble that of pineapple. For this! qysec¢er@eck 
reason the name “pineapple pear” has | toeev 


been suggested for it. 

Just to determine how resistant the} 
pear is to blight, trees of this variety have | 
been grown in close proximity to other 
varieties that are affected with blight. 









7 O harm can come to me from 
coffee or tea,” is what so many 
people say. Yet those same people are 
often quick to note the signs of coffee 
harm in others. 


How familiar the danger signals are 
—upset digestion, sleepless nights and 
irritability—all warnings of the ner- 
vous breakdown that lurks just a little 
way ahead. How easy and how de- 
lightful the escape—by drinking de- 
licious Instant Postum instead of the 
beverages that contain the irritant 
caffeine. 


Instant Postum is the tempting cereal 
drink made from roasted wheat. It is 
prepared instantly in the cup by the 
addition of boiling water. Its snappy 
flavor is not unlike that of coffee. 


It is safe for everybody in your house- 
hold including the children, and there’s 
nothing in Postum to keep you awake 
even if you drink it at midnight. 


Postum 


—FOR SATISFACTION 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., 
Inc, 


Battle Creek, Mich, 
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FARM WAGONS 


“ today for free catalog Mlustrated in colors. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. 50 Elm Strect. Quincy, M 














SEND NO MONEY! 
Write Today! Act quick! Only one demonstrator appointed in each locality. 
A. 4. KIRSTIN COMPANY 2011 Lud St. Escanaba, Mich. 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
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Some of these trees have also been inocu- 
lated with laboratory cultures of pear 
blight but the organisms did not spread 
enough to do the tree any appreciable 
damage. The inoculated twig would die 
back for a few inches, but the disease was 
not able to spread to any other twig and 
was always soon Overcome. 

The parent tree of this pear from which 
the cions were taken for the plantings on 
the Georgia experiment station grounds 
measures a little more than nine feet in 
circumference and stands on the planta- 
tion of Mrs. B. N. Stuckey, South 
Carolina. 


PREPARING HIVES FOR 
WINTERING ss 

Bees can be wintered outdoors safely 
without any expensive cases or coverings 
of any kind we have found. I have used 
several different methods, none of them 
costly and all served very well. The two 
simplest and cheapest coverings were 
rubber roofing and newspapers and oil- 
cloth and newspapers. The hive was first 
prepared by seeing that plenty of stores 
were on hand and bees enough to make a 
strong colony were present. The cover 
was removed and a cloth placed over the 
frames. A super was put on and filled with 
straw or chaff. The regular cover was then 
put on and newspapers good and thick 
were tacked so they covered the entire hive 
except the entrance. Over these the rubber 
roofing cut to fit was securely fastened 
with tacks or strips of lath. Where oil- 
cloth was used no cutting was needed as 
it could be folded, but it was fastened over 
the newspapers the same as the rubber 
roofing. These keep out water. The rubber 
roofing will last for several years and when 
fitted is more easily put on, and is warmer 
when on. We leave the covers on until 
settled weather if indications are so that 
everything is all right.—L.C. 


SPRAYING RUINS TREES 

Spraying ruins trees. At least P. E. 
Wingert, of Cedar county, Iowa, almost 
believes that it does. The story is that 
Mr. Wingert’s plums were sprayed for the 
first time last year, and for the first time 
in the life of the trees a crop of fruit was 
ripened. That was encouraging, so Mr. 
Wingert sprayed again this year, and the 
trouble began. 

Due to the spraying the trees received 
this year, scarcely a plum fell off, and the 
fruit set so thickly on the branches that 
every branch had to be braced to keep it 
from breaking with its load. As a matter 
of fact, the crop of plums alone on Mr. 
Wingert’s trees will just about pay the 
cost of spraying plums and all the rest of 
the orchard, including apples, peaches, 
pears as well. 

The moral of this experience is unless 
you want to grow enough fruit to require 
bracing of branches, do not spray. 


SELL THE SURPLUS 


One year a farmer living eight miles 
from town liad a good crop of tomatoes on 
a patch that was favorably located. He 
gave his neighbors some but a large por- 
tion of the surplus rotted in the patch. 
At the same time not two miles distant a 
neighbor was buying tomatoes for canning 
from the city and paying forty cents a 
third bushel basket. Not only did he bring 
out for himself but he brought several 
baskets for neighbors. If that farmer had 
done nothing more than put up a bulletin 
on the road telling of his surplus he could 
have sold them all and made a good profit 
out of them. Over and over I have known 





just such instances. Things go to w: aste | 
that others are needing and willing to pay | 
a fair price for if only the consumer could | 
find the producer. If you have any surplus | 
let it be known. Ads in the local or farm | 
papers that circulate locally will quickly 


find a buyer in most cases. Try it out and 
see FE be : 








New Low Price 


for 30 x 34% 
LEE Cords Oversize 


| 

| 

| Here is the tire you have been waiting for—a staunch, 
| long-wearing, easy-riding cord of recognized high quality 
—the Lee Cord now reduced to the remarkably low 
level of $14.95! 


This 30 x 3% Lee Cord is of genuine Lee quality—a 
regular, honest-to-goodness Lee, with the famous Lee 
Zig-Zag tread. Not one of the many “long discount” 
cords of popular price but uncertain value. Not a side- 
issue from the standard line, as with most tire manu- 
facturers. 


For the small car, the Lee Cord has many outstanding 
advantages. The exclusive Lee bead construction posi- 
tively prevents rim cut—the Lee stays on the rim. You 
can buy a cheaper tire, but—you cannot find any to 
equal the Lee Cord in downright dollar-for-dollar value! 








Car Owners: Good dealers in most towns handle Lee Tires. If there is no Lee Dealer 
near you, write us for address where you can be supplied. The Lee line is complete— 
Cords, Puncture-proofs, Fabrics and Government Specification Tubes in all sizes. 


Dealers: Valuable territory is still open for prcgressive business men who recogaize 
the advantages of handling a well-known quality product on a strictly fair and square 
basis. Wire or write us for details. 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Executive Offices—245 West 55th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Factories, Conshohocken, Pa. 
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short time. Get eul day for Free Book, **The Way to 
SOW br, OARTLETT, Pree. | Better Job"; aleomy Special Offer. 
BARTLETT’ WICHITA AUTO AND TRACTOR SCHOOL, 
B-24 N. Topeka Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 
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38 
LOOK AFTER THE FRUIT TREES 


Did your trees fail to bloom and pro- 
duce fruit the past season? Perhaps the 
trouble is in the fruit spurs. Or was there 
a lot of bloom, but no fruit set? Again, 
examine the fruit spurs, and see if you can 
find out why those trees bloomed and set 
no fruit, or examine the fruit spurs and 
find out why there is no bloom. 

The mere fact that a tree is possessed 
of many fruit spurs is no warranty that it 
will produce fruit. The spurs may be 
weak and short, and so low in vitality 
that they can produce no fruit buds. 
Naturally, such spurs will produce neither 
bloom nor fruit. The result? A barren 
tree, one that fails to make good. Such a 
condition of low vitality has often followed 
the rapid early development of the trees 
and early heavy production. Due to lack 
of care, usually, there has been a cessation 
of growth, and finally cessation of fruit 
production. The tree has simply run out 
of food. Of course, the natural thing to 
do is prune, and severe 
winter pruning often 
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ment. When the food supply is restricted 
the lack of spur development results in an 
off season following each heavy crop 
year. 

~ Do not blame the orchard if it produces 
crops only once in two or three years. 
| You would not blame a horse if he laid 
| down on the job after going several days 
without food. You would not blame the 
corn if it returned a light crop after being 
planted eight or nine years on the same 
ground with no rotation of crops and no 
addition of plant food to the ground. 
Remember that a crop of apples takes out 
| a lot of plant food, and what is more, a lot 
lof additional plant food is put away in 
the wood of the apple tree. Therefore, 


orchard may not work miracles in every 
case, the chances are strong that most 
trees that bear only every other year will 
be pushed out of their ruts and become 
annual bearers with the help of proper 
care. 





while merely manuring and fertilizing the | 
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room is a good place in which to prepare 
the pumpkin for its winter store room. 

And do not forget the parsnips. They 
are the easiest stored of all. Many suc- 
cessful gardeners just let them stay in the 
ground and that is pcm | all right pro- 
vided you can get enough for your use 
from time to time when the ground is not 
frozen too solidly. 


TILE DRAINING THE ORCHARD 

Tile drainage is just as beneficial and 
productive of results in the average farm 
orchard as in the field of corn or potatoes. 
The orchard soil we find needs aerating 
and ventilating = as any other soil and 
tiling renders the rootbed all the more 
retentive of needed moisture, so necessary 
to the fruit in the growing season. Wet 
soils are cold soils and often sour, neither 
of which produces the best of apples, 
peaches or Cultivating the wet 
soil about the roots of the trees is just 
as damaging as plowing the wet soil about 
the roots of corn or 

tatoes for the time 

ing and certain weeds 











does ‘“‘restore’”’ the 
trees to “vigor” for a 
few seasons. Thesevere 
pruning has to be re- 
peated each successive 
to get annual 
results, and, of course, 
this is hardly practi- 
cable, This may be the 
explanation of many of 
the recent cases of tem- 
porary rejuvenation 
and later death of a 
neglected orchard. A 
case to the point comes 
to mind. It was a 
Kiaggold county, lowa, 
orchard which had been 
in the hands of renters 
for fifteen years. A 
new tenant took hold 
of it, pruned it, cleaned 
itup and got a wonder- 
ful crop of apples from 


Season 








are difficult of eradi- 
cation in the orchards 
where it is too wet to 
work the ground. 
None of the orchards 
set in the past have 
long remained in good 
thrifty growing order 
when planted on poorly 
drained soil. So many 
we have known toselect 
a high clay spot on the 
farm close to the resi- 
dence for their orchard 
and then get such poor 
results many times be- 
cause the soil itself was 
wet and poorly drained. 
It seems that surface 
drainage might be suffi- 
cient in one way since 
no water will stand on 
the surface about the 








it, the first in five or six 
years. The next year 
another good crop was 
harvested with the help 


of the same sort of creatment. The 
third vear a new tenant took little 
care of the orchard and within six 
years the orchard was two-thirds gone. 


loday not a tree is left of that old orchard. | or other storage place to which you will 


[ am convinced there would be scarcely a | 
tree missing had the trees, once in bearing | 
again, been properly fertilized and out 
vated, and had their plant food require- 
ments been filled. 

Often trees bloom and then fail to set | 
fruit. The trees are frequently extremely 
full of bloom, but still there is only a small 
crop unless weather conditions are un- 
usually good. While the cause may be | 
laid to lack of bees and other pollenizing | 
insects, self-sterility of the variety, un-| 
favorable weather, insects and diseases, | 
there is yet another factor which by no 
means should be ignored. ‘That is the 
factor of low vitality. Many a promising 


bloom has resulted in disappointment 
simply because there was not enough 
vitality in the fruit spur to properly 





| or freeze, and handle them carefully. The 


A young orchard properly cared for, just coming into bearing. 


YOUR CHRISTMAS GARDEN 
When you visit your “garden’ 
the makings for the Christmas or New 
Year’s feast, it will be the cave or cellar 


likely make your visit. And it all depends 
on what you do now whether the stuff 
you go after is worth the trouble. The 
sort of vegetables you have in the dead of 
winter depends much onthesort of vege- 
tables you store now. 

Vegetables should be mature, but not 
too old. Get them in before they frost 


bruised spot will make a decayed pile, so 
avoid bruising. So far so good. The 
special storage conditions vary with the 
products. In other words, pumpkins 
aren’t good keepers under the same condi- 
tions as celery. All vegetables however 
keep best under fairly uniform storage 
temperature. 

The root crops like turnips, beets, and 
so on, and potatoes or celery, do best with 





trees but it is that wet, 
clammy, cold clay 
about the roots that ab- 
sorbs and _ holds the 


| water which does the damage. The ideal or- 
’ to get | chard soil is that in which the water is 


either moving up or down every day in 
the year. In wet weather the rain or 
melting snow water seeps readily down to 
underground drains. In dry weather 
capillary action has become well estab- 
lished and the soil water is coming up to 
feed the trees from vast storage basins 
underground. In the wet, clammy, un- 
drained rootbed the water neither moves 
up or down except in very limited quan- 
tities. For some reason the wet undrained 
soil becomes practically closed to success- 
ful capillary action. It absorbs just so 
much water in times of flood and will not 
admit another drop. 

There is a mistaken notion abroad that 
tile drainage removes much plantfood from 


the soil. We find the well-drained soil if 
anything becomes more fertile and pro- 
ductive with each passing season. he 


point disputed seems to be that tile drain- 
age in removing surplus water from the 


stimulate the setting of the fruit and take | moist air and a low temperature. There land also removes much potash and phos- 


care of the fruit after it is set. The trees | 
may bear a fair crop one year and then | 
take a vear or two to recover from the 
strain and build up another reserve of 
plant food to enable the tree to bear | 
liberally Ain. | 

The largest production is obtained in 
orchards in which the fruit spurs are 
strong and vigorous. Such buds indicate 
that the trees have plenty of plant food 


from which to draw for the production of 
fruit. The fruit buds are large and plump. 
when the trees have plenty of | 
of this sort they bear annually, | 


Usually 
fruit spurs 
for the well-nourished trees are able not 
only to grow an apple, but also provide 
plant food enough for new spur develop- | 


| dry place, preferably one where the tem- 


should be no danger of freezing of course, 
and ventilation should be good. A cave | 
or a cool cellar makes a first-class storage | 
place, just so there is no chance of ob- 
noxious odors getting into the house from 
the storage rooms. If there is a furnace 
in the.cellar, better partition it off so that 
a fit storage room may be had. 

Onions will stand any ordinary tem- 
perature above the freezing point but the 
air must be dry. Good ventilation is to 
be emphasized. Squashes, pumpkins, etc., 
should be dried out at a comparatively 
high temperature and then stored in a 





1S 


perature at least forty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit or thereabouts. The furnace 


phorus soluble in this surplus water. A 
porous, well-drained soil we find becomes 
much like a great carbon or charcoal filter 
and any elements removed by cropping 
are readily reabsorbed from the water 
which may bring any new supply along. 
Nature unlocks the ienants for the roots 
of our orchard trees but permits very 
small amounts if any to escape thru any 
artificial drain we may construct. This 
plantfood absorbed from surface fertilizers 
and manures is quickly combined and 
locked into the cabnell combinations be- 
fore it has any chance to escape. By 
draining our orchard soil we deepen the 
rootbed and give our trees a bigger, better 
feeding ground.—W. L. H. 
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The nearest Exide Service 
Station has a battery the 
right size for your car. If 
your present battery needs 

| BATTERIES repairs, no matter what 
SERVI TATION make it is, it will be re- 
CE STATO paired skilfully and reason- 
ably. If not in your 
telephone book, please write us for the address, 


Exide | 





The impulse to fly 


The propeller revolves and, like a liberated 
bird, an airplane soars into space. The spark 
of ignition comes from an Exide Battery used 
in so many of our airplanes. 


Not only in the air, but on land and sea and 
under the sea, Exide Batteries play an active 
part in the affairs of men. They propel sub- 
marines when beneath the surface; they run 
the locomotives used in mines; and on the 
land Exide Batteries drive street vehicles, sup- 
ply the current for the telephone system, oper- 
ate fire alarms and railway signals, and fill 
many other vital needs, 


In building rugged batteries for farm light 
and power plants experience counts heavily. 
A great majority of all such plants are equipped 
with Exide Batteries. 


Many a farmer learns of Exide’s dependable 
power through the battery in his car. And he 
learns that the Exide saves him money because 
it does not get out of repair and because it out- 
lasts other batteries. Do not put up with bat- 
tery troubles when there is an Exide made for 
your car. 


The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Philadelphia 


Service Stations Everywhere 
Branches in Seventeen Cities 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 
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ORDERING FRUIT TREES IN FALL 
Have you ever had fruit trees come in 
the spring when you were so busy with 
your farm work that you could hardly take 
time to set them out? When this occurs 
the trees are apt to be set hurriedly and 
not too well. Planting a tree is an impor- 
tant business for if it takesafew years of 
your time and then perishes as many poor- 
y set trees do, it has been a costly busi- 
hess. 

There are several good reasons why it is 
best to place tree arders in the fall for fall 
delivery, and not the least is the fact that 
they are on hand just when wanted in the 
spring, they may be set out at odd times, 
be set well, and be out of the way of spring 
work. Another very important reason is 
that in the fall we can buy trees fresh from 
the nursery rows and by heeling them at 
once in fresh earth, can keep the roots 
fresh. I do not like trees kept dormant in 
storage cellars. Nurseries do not prefer to 
store the trees until spring but would 
rather sell them in the fall. If they are 
compelled to keep them they must place 
them in storage cellars for it would be im- 
possible to dig and fill their orders in the 
spring—physically impossible: after the 

round thaws and before the leaves start. 
f you do not have them shipped in the 
fall you must take stored trees. The nur- 
series keep them the best they can but 
not as the fresh soil of the garden would 
keep them. 

One nurseryman told me that fall orders 
got the pick of the stock. This is right. 
When nurseries are offering stock in the 
fall the fall buyers are getting better value 
for their money and saving the nurseries | 
the cost of storing. It is to their mutual 
benefit. 

Where the weather is mild in winter for 
several days at a time and does not get 
excessively cold much of the time it is safe 
to plant in the fall or at any time in the 
winter by digging from the healing in row 
and planting without exposure to frost. 

Taken up from the row where they are 
healed in and-planted at once when the 
soil is just right and when there is no rush- 
ing and careless setting as a consequence, 
the trees will stand a much better chance 
to start quickly and growwell. Then the 
eut roots in the moist soil during the 
winter will callous and be in the right con- 
dition to send out new roots as soon as the 
soil warms up in the spring. Not only will 
the trees be better set but the farm work 
will be farther ahead because of having 
the planting out of the way. 

Heel the trees in promptly and well 
when you get them. Do not give them a 
careless covering in the package but sep- 
arate. Many trees have been lost by care- 
lessly heeling them in without unpacking, 
but this method is very risky—not so good 
as storing in the tree cellar of the nursery- 
man.—C. H., Kans. 


BE CAREFUL OF BLIGHT 
Carelessness in handling leaf and twig 
blight is one of the common causes of its 
spread in the orchard. Twig blight espe- 
ciallyis distributed bytheknifethatis sup- 
posed to stop it. It is a sap disease and to 
cut a healthy limb with a knife or pruning 




















shears used on a diseased limb is pretty 
sure to infect the healthy tree. As pears 
are especially subject to blight a knife or 
shears used on a pear tree should never be 
used in an apple orchard without it is| 
thofoly sterilized first. One can hardly be 
too particular about this, and if a pear 
tree appears to be perfectly hardy it is not | 
safe to risk it, tho I would be as careful 
to avoid pruning it with a knife or shears 
that might be infected. 
Apples are not very subject to blight | 
and if we are careful the —— orchard can 
be kept clean. I have kept a pear tree | 
practically free from blight by simply cut- 
ting out every limb that showed it in the | 
slightest, being careful to get well down | 
on the healthy wood. It was never cleaned 
out entirely and I have my doubts if this | 


| 








’ The Improved Hart-Parr “30” 


Why a Kerosene Tractor? 


Because it ‘a your fuel costs in half. Today the cost of 
kerosene to farmers is only about 50% of the cost of gaso- 
line. Central West Tank Wagon prices are Gasoline 22c, 
Kerosene 11.5¢c. Why pay double fuel costs? 


Why a HART-PARR Kerosene Tractor? 


Because Hart-Parr guarantees to burn kerosene efficiently,and 
writes that guarantee into the customer’s order blank for the 
customers protection as follows: “Hart-Parr Tractorsareguar- 
anteed to burn kerosene efficiently, to develop as much power 
from it and to use no more of it than of gasoline.” 


Because the famous, patented Hart-Parr Kerosene Shunt has 
solved the problem ‘of clean, efficient, burning of kerosene, 
enabling our tractors to develop a surplus, smooth, steady 
flow of flexible power, easily handling intermittent loads 
without throttling, choking or missing. Hart-Parr Kerosene 
Power is as smooth and steady as steam power. 

Because Hart-Parr Company are founders of the Tractor Industry. They 
built the first pave 5 at. tractor in 1905. They are kerosene 
tractor specialists. They build only kerosene tractors. 

Because Hart-Parr Tractors always burn kerosene. We challenge anyone 


to produce a single instance where it was necessary for an owner of a 
Hart-Parr Tractor to use gasoline in order to secure our rated power. 


Because Hart-Parr Tractors are built to sustain a 
reputation established through 21 years of pioneer- 
ing work. They are sold at a price to meet all 

uality — In dollars or pounds or bush- 
a of your farm produce they can be bought for 
much less than in pre-war days. 


Hart-Parr Kerosene Tractors are supreme in the 
Many ofthe old Hart’ hands of intelligent, thinking farmers. Write today 


Parrsthatplowedthe for catalogue and name of nearest dealer. 
virgin prairies of the 


creiodny, the get HART-PARR COMPANY 


oy Ee old Founders of the Tractor Industry 
peor elt ~=—586 Lawler Street Charles City, lowa 
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ie 1S V. Hogan writes: “I saved 
©) <4 at least $200 by ordering from 
' Our new 
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KEYSTONE STEEL & 
3790 industriat Street 
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is possible under any conditions, but I am 
sure if the tree is at all blight resistant the 
disease can be held in check so fully that 
it will not cut down production much. 
One Keiffer I knew grew to a large tree 
and from time to time a limb or so would 
show considerable blight but it would be 
promptly eradicated and some years not a 
sign of blight would show up. Still it was 
there and was sure to appear again in a 
year or two.—L. C. 
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THE TRUE WAY WITH FRUIT 
Continued from page 34 
have become a community event which 
all look forward to. No advertising other 
than the announcement of the date is 
necessary to set the whole countryside 
flivvering True farmward. 

Buyers bring their baskets, shears and 
knives and are allowed to pick all the they 
want at so much a pound as long as they 
last. Last fall, before six o’clock in the 
morning of the sale, 110 autos were parked 
in and around the True farm. Those who 
came after seven o’clock had to go away 
with empty baskets. During the hour of 
picking three men at tables on the lawn 
weighed the grapes and gathered in the 


money, while two other men took charge othine in motoring is Oo 
of parking the cars. Seven thousand six Nothi & 8 — satisfying 


huadred pounds of grapes were sold at than the confidence a man feels when his 


four cents a pound. . 2 res _ 
“Everybody told mo I could just ae car is equipped with Goodyear Cord Tires. 


well have had five or six cents a pound,” . . 
Mr. True explained, “but I’m not trying He has beneath him the sinewy strength 
to get rich. All I want is a fair profit.” ire- 2 r hioh- * 
I’ve got folks trained and they’re careful. of tire body that only high grade long 
All I insist on is that oy pick clean as staple cotton can give. 
they go, ripe, green and all.” ; 

Mr. True has found Moore’s Early, He has beneath him, also, the endurance 


Worden and Concord varieties the most “1: . 
profitable. In apples he is partial to and resilience that the patented Goodyear 


Northwestern Greenings, Snows and Ma- group-ply construction alone can insure. 

lindas. They bear heavily and bring good : 

prices. Wealthy, Duchess, Ben Davis, : ne 

Winesap and Delicious are others of his He enjoys from his tires that long long 

good commercial varieties. Bsr wear and sure-footed security for which 
“How about winter-killing?” I asked. r . 

pS pny ey the Goodyear All-Weather Tread is every- 
“You havetoguardagainst that this far where known. 

north,” he explained. “I used to lose 

trees from that cause, but have found by You can realize these advan tages in the 


top-working I can prevent it.” ° ol -w 6 
Another thing he is doing of late years tires you buy, by insisting on Goodyear 
Tires. 


to make his trees cold-resistant is to graft 
on stems of the Virgin Crab tree. This is 

More people ride on them than on any 
other kind. 
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a very hardy variety. Grafting is done 
on stems of this species when they are 
three years old. 

Mr. True is constantly setting out new 
trees and vines and renewing his orchard 
and vineyard, as experience teaches him 
the varieties which do best and pay best. 

The Northwestern Greenings were a 
wonderful sight the day Isaw the orchard. 
The trees were loaded with large perfect 
fruit and so heavily that some of the limbs 
were braced. 

It was while looking at this splendid 
proof of what care can do to apple trees 
that I asked the question: 

; Be 2 - perc our oo is a 

avorably located than other orchards 

Noe” tastioes at have died i A IT SELMAN FENCE 
No,” was his emphatic answer. re r FROM THE 

is all kind of land in this part of Iowa just pSACTORY DIRECT “We Saved \ 

as well suited to fruit as my land. It’s 20c. a Rod 

just a clay loam with clay subsoil, and lies 












Goodyear Means Good Wear 


GOOD YEAR 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 














Writes William Arabood, 
R. R. No. 2, Austin, Ohio. 


so there is good drainage. Drainage is ; neste 
very important. Many farmers can grow : to the he tone b Sy i wel b oo 
just as fine fruit as I do, if they'll just give Bores a deep’ toe oh diam. 


to 100 feet 
the time and care to it.’ We Pay the Batisbed 
‘tinhe of 
An indication that this is just what-a|f Write today for Free 100-page Cata 
J Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Barbed MAKE ~G— MONEY 





good many of them are going to do fs the|] Wire, Gates, Posts, and latest low prices. ~- 
fact that several spray rings have been KITSELMAN E POSS Pence Manthatarers IND. as ete., 
organized this year in Winneshiek, Clay- - ~ oot erste Quek 


ton and other northeastern Iowa counties. 
The farmers in the rings are buying power- 
spraying machines cooperatively and hir- 
ing a man to spray their trees this sum- 
mer. Itis the first instance of a systematic 
attempt to bring back the orchards. There 
are plenty of skepties, but they have no on 30 days FREE TRIAL 
inswer ready to refute the argument of Walte Ges Sree Canes Se. 
the True farm. It’s right there talking 
turkey all the time. 
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OuR JUNIOR | 
THE STORY OF RUBBER 


“That’s a pretty good ball you have | 
there, John,” said Mr. Dean one rainy 
Sunday afternoon. “What is it made of? | 
Rubber?”’ | 

“Yes, sir, it is solid rubber. It’s a good | 
ball, too,” replied John. 

“Boys have been playing with rubber 
balls for a long time, haven’t they?” sug- 
gested Mr. Dean. 

“Well, I wouldn’t be surprised if they | 
have,”’ answered John thoughtfully. He 
thought he scented one of the stories his 
father was so fond of telling him. 

“I wonder if you know just how long?” 
Mr. Dean asked. 

“Well, no, sir, I guess I don’t. They 
played with balls when you were a boy, 
didn’t they, Dad?” 

“Yes, and for many years before that. 
Would you like to know something of the 
first boys who played ball with rubber | 
balls? That is, the first that we know any- | 
thing about? There may have been others 
who played with them even earlier.” 

“Tell me about it, won’t you, Dad? It 
might be a fine thing to know. I could 
spring it on the fellows some day.”’ 

“As long ago as when Columbus dis- 
covered America,” begain Mr. Dean, 
“boys were playing with a kind of rubber 
ball. When Columbus strayed from his | 
course on his second voyage he landed on | 
an island of the West Indies now known as 
Haiti 
“When Columbus landed on this island | 
he found the boys playing with a small | 
black ball. These he learned were made of 
the juice of a tree.” 

“Ts that where we get rubber?” 

“Yes, our rubber is made from the juice 
of these same trees. Of course the way it 
is made has been greatly improved upon. | 
Then they merely allowed the juice to 
harden, for this juice will gradually get 
hard and black if allowed to remain in the | 
air. 
“These Indians also used the juice for | 
other things than to make balls for the | 
children to play with. They made boots, | 
and bottle-shaped containers to hold| 
water. They also smeared it over cloth to 
make watertproof clothing. 1 suspect | 
these were the first raincoats the world 
has ever known, at least the first in which | 
rubber was the waterproofing material.” 

“This is interesting. What kind of a tree 
is it? Does it grow here?” 

“No, they will not grow here. It re-| 
quires a hot, swampy place for them to} 
dee in. In Brazil, which, as you know, 
is in South America, there are acres and | 
acres of these trees. They ship rubber} 
from there in great quantities. There are 
several sorts of rubber trees and some of 
them grow to a very great height, some 
almost one hundred feet. Often they are 
six and eight feet in circumference. ‘They 
are shaped something like our elm trees. 
They are very straight. 

There is a curious thing about the way 
these trees are propagated. In August 
they are covered with sprays of pale 
flowers. In a few months these blossoms 
are replaced by a seed that is rather like 




















FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE 
The capers of the colt, the Hallowe’en pump- 
kins, the fall threshing and many more pictures 


wait for your 


Kodak on the farm 


With a Kodak you can make the pictures you 
want. Good pictures easily made—that’s pho- 


tography the Kodak way. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At all dealers’ 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO.,, Rochester, N.Y. 















the horse chestnut, except that it is not 
rough. This seed is composed of three 
ome or divisions. When it is ripe it 
yursts with a noise like a gun, and the 
seeds are scattered in every direction. 
Then in the spring tiny trees sprout from | 


these seeds. Nature is a clever old lady, | 
and does not take a chance with so valu- | ave oney 


able a tree as the hevea. She makes sure of 
new trees every vear 

“On these rubber plantations, where 
they produce rubber for export, that is, 
to ship away, they employ men to look 
after the trees They tap these trees like | 
we do our maples, and the juice, which |} 
they call latex, runs out into porcelain | 
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ns M Thus writes L. O. Ferrand, of Manson, 
| Hundreds of Bargains. One ff IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 
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buckets. They then cure it by a process 
that has been perfected after many years 
of experimenting. The juice is strained 
thru muslin or gauze to take out any} 
foreign material or dirt and then it is 
noured into enameled iron plates. A few 
drops of acetic acid are poured into each 
nlate, and the latex or milk stirred. You 
know acetic acid is in vinegar, do you not? 
\fter-twelve hours the solidified latex can | 
he removed. It is washed nice and clean | 
nd rolled flat to form sheets. These} 
sheets of pure rubber are baled like old 

wspapers, and loaded on ships and sent | 
o the factories here and in other countries. 
In these factories it is made into all sorts of 
iseful things. Can you tell me some of 
them?” 

“Well, there are automabile tires, and 


rubber boots, and balls and rubber bands. Ae, 


And I almost forgot garden hose.”’ 

“You have forgotten many other uses | 
too. How about the comb you comb your 
hair with, the supporters that hold your 
tockings wp, your new raincoat, and the 
rubber eraser you use in school? You 

so have a nice fountain pen that is made | 

frubber. In my office we use any number | 
things made possible by the use of 
rubber. The platen on my typewriter is | 


ff rubber, the erasers we use, parts of the | i 


telephones, and the rubber bands that | 
hold bunches of papers together. In the 
factory we use rubber for the belts that 
turn the wheels you like to watch when | 
ou go there. We use rubber here at home 
for hot water bottles, ice bags, the tubing 
for the gas stoves, the washer in the hy- 
drants, the wringer on the electric 
washer, the mat in.the sink to prevent the 
lishes being nicked. And these are not 
ven a small portion of the uses rubber is | 
put to. There is hardly an industry in the | 
ountry, or a home, that does not use 
rticles made wholly, or in part, from 
rubber, many times a day.” 





BAMBOOZLED BY BOOZE | 
Continued from page 14 

f everyone to see that so long as the 
ighteenth amendment is part of our| 
onstitution it is accorded that respect 
mn which the whole structure of demo-| 
tic government rests.”’ | 
Dr. Abbott in the foregoing editorial 
is shown our critical point in govern- | 
ent. It is less important that a boot-| 
gger or a moonshiner sells an occasional | 
rink, or that even shiploads are smuggled | 
to our shores than that the Constitution | 
f the United States be laughed at by good 
tizens and sneezed at by aliens who con- 
stitute about ninety-five percent of the 
bootleggers. If we can defy the eighteenth 
imendment we can defy the ied 


r any other part of the Constitution. If 
w is to be a joke then we are doomed. 
We have no criticism for I. W. W. or 
narchists if good citizens defy the consti- 
tutional law of the land just for the fun of 


I am not a bit worried over home brew. | 
That is or was just afad. It will not last | 
long. In faet it is now almost forgotten. 
[ am worried over the public laughter in 
the theaters when a joke is sprung at the 
expense of the eighteenth amendment. It 
ught to be no joking matter. The ene- 
nies of prohibition will not accomflish 
the repeal of the law if the friends of it 
lemand respect for the law among their 

wn kind. 

I have more to say on this subject in 
the next issue. 





By producing 12,270 pounds of milk, | 
585.14 pounds of butterfat, Eminent’s | 
Estelle L. 387183 owned by Meredith | 
Jersey Farm becomes the champion junior 
‘our-year-old Jersey of Iowa. She started 

s test at four years and five months of 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE 


Paint and Varnish Factories 
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The Broiling Sun 
fries out your Punt 


| Be heat blisters cheap paint and exposes the sur- 
face to weather wear. Then rot and decay gain 
a free hand and deterioration sets in. You know 
what that means to a farmhouse—no matter how 
well it is built. 


On the other hand, the surface protected by 
Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint has‘ almost unlimited life. 
This high-grade, long-wearing paint seals the surface 
with a non-porous film that is tough and hardy, yet 
elastic enough to allow for the expansion and con- 
traction caused by weather extremes. That is why 
it doesn’t blister, crack or peel. 


Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint also covers an unusually 
large surface per gallon. Remember these points 
when you decide to paint. 


Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint is one of the long line 
of famous products manufactured by the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company—each of which is known for 
high quality and perfect service. You can find any- 
thing you need in the way of glass, paint or varnish 
among the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company’s prod.- 
ucts. Handled by quality dealers in every town. 


A good brush is needed for a good paint job. 





If you have a paint problem, write for 
“Proof” Booklet. 
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LOAN CLUB MEMBERS DOING FINE 
We have been receiving very fine re- 
rts and pictures of our loan club mem- 
rs the past few months. This month we 

want you to meet a couple of the 4 
club members of Nevada and a pig clu 
member of Oklahoma. You will agree 
with the club editor that they are fine 
looking boys and girls and splendid stock. 
Are they proud of their possessions? I 
think we hear every club member re- 
spond with a hearty “yes” to this ques- 
tion. 
Some of you have not done so well but 
we do not believe there is a quitter in the 
Successful Farming loan club bunch of 
boys and girls over the country. Don’t 
forget the old saying, that if you don’t 
succeed at first, try, try again. Remember 
that endurance and perseverance are the 
children of determination and the parents 
of success. It usually takes one or more 
defeats tobring out the mettle that 

isin us and we are sure that our 


BOYS ADD GIRLS CLUB DEPT ¢ 
Ownership for Boys and Girls = % 


our boys and girls today more than ever | 


before and we are glad to help the chil- 
dren of farm hands the same as we do the 
boys and girls of renters and farm owners. 
Here is Margarete’s letter. Be sure and 
read it and let us work together and see 
that all worthy boys and girls have their 
chance. 

“I think the boys and girls clubs are fine for 
country boys and girls, also the ownership plan. 

“T am a farm hand's daughter and when you work 
by the month the boss will not let you ood an 
kind of stock and not many chickens for the hand's 
use so you see a farm hand's children haven't any 
chance to have anything of their own. Is there any 
wonder the boys and girls are leaving the farm? 
When they have nothing of their own and feel that 


everything they do is for the boss,they have no in- 
terest at all? There are not many that will stay on 
the farm. I like farm life but cannot have any- 


thing of my own here so I think I shall look else- 
where for work within a few years. 
I have three brothers and two sisters and am 


the oldest. All the letters that I have seen in Suc- 
cessful Farming are from boys and gi 


girls who can 





have something of their own and their side is 








club boys and girls have the stuff 
in them that wins in the long run. 
If your sow did not raise all of her 
litter you still have enough on 
hand with which to make good. 
If she proves barren, fatten and 
sell her. If you losesome of your 
chicks, take better care of what 
you have left. And as winter 
comes, be sure that you have a 
dry, warm place for your stock or 
poultry. If youhaveany questions 
about feeding, you will find 
plenty of information in the col- 
umns of Successful Farming and 
your county extension leaders are 
ready to help you regarding 
feeding and care and shelter. 
Exhibit Your Stock at the Fair 

The story from Nevada tells about 
winning some prizes at the state and 
county fairs. Many other club mem- 
bers are taking blue ribbons in state 
and county fairs and by showing what 
you have you may be able to carry, 
off prizes also. Be sure and attend the 
fair and see what other boys and 
girls are doing. And a whole lot of 
club stock is winning inthe open classes 
over Dad’s purebreds. Of course you 
are learning that purebred stock pays 
a whole lot better than the scrub and 
many a farmer is being shown by the 
club boy or girl that purebred stock 
pays best. 

We want to hear from more boys and 
girls about your work this year. Mr. 
Merevlith is always glad to see the pic- 
tures ind stories that come in and is so 
pleae:d that Successful Farming loans 
are helping so many boys and girls get 
stcrted in business of their own. 

Of course you have already entered 
"ehvol or will enter this year and then go 
on to college. Many of our members have 
wade enough money to finish high school 
and then go on to college thru Successful 
Farming loans. And we are ready to help 
others. Read the stories on this page and 
let us hear from you. 


FARM HAND’S DAUGHTER WANTS 
SOMETHING OF HER OWN 

The following letter from Margarete E. 
Rueff, of Illinois, daughter of a farm hand, 
will appeal to our readers as well as farm- 
ers who hire help. Miss Margarete has 
a desire to own something just like other 
boys and girls but feels that farmers are 
not willing to allow farm hand’s children 


to have a little place for their stock. We 
have sent Miss Margarette copy of our 
loan plan and hope to help her get started 
just the same as we have helped over 7,000 


other boys and girls. The country needs 
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Evelyn and Lewis Whitaker of Nevada and 
their prize sheep. You will enjoy their story 
on this page. 


Geo. Goetz and his prize Durocs. He tells 
how he has benefited from Successful Farm- 
ing loans and how he feeds his pigs. 


that can be seen. If a few men that hire hands 
would put themselves in the hired man's place for a 
little while, we would have a better world, I think. 
There are many people who think that a hired man 
has an easy time and makes lots of mony They 
eee look at the outside and no further.— Margarete 
+. Rueff, Macon county, Ll. 


YOUNG SHEPHERDS 
My brother, Lewis, and I each borrowed 
$15 of you last June. We used the money 
to buy two registered Hampshire lambs, 
one for each of us. My brother’s lamb took 
first premium in the county and also in 
the state in the club contest, and mine was 
second in the county and state. We ex- 
hibited at the county fair in competition 
with the adults and my brother’s lamb 
took first prize and mine took second. 
We intend to exhibit them again this year. 
I am sending you the $15 and interest 
that I owe you. My brother is workin 
every day since school is out and he wil 
have the money to send you soon. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Meredith, 
for helping us get our lambs. They are fine 
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big sheep now. My lamb is named Lahon- 
ton Lady and my brother’s is named 
Lahonton Rose. I'am sending you a pic- 
ture of the four of us. 

I have been in the club work four years 
and have won both county and state 
premiums every year. I was in the can- 
ning club three years. Last year I ex- 
— a — Am» and my lamb. Sin- 
cerely yours, Eve F. Whitaker, Ne- 
vada, Churehill county. 





GEORGE AND HIS DUROCS 


_T enclose a photo of myself and sow and 
nice pigs. I bought this registered gilt in 
January for $25, the money you were kind 
enough to loan me for this purpose. She 
farrowed nine pigs, six males and three 
females and raised all of them. 

I feed them oats, corn chops, shorts and 


all} tankage and they are doing fine on it. 


is ismy first year in club work. 
lam ten years old.—George 
Goetz, Mayes county, Okla. 


INE REPORT FROMAN IOWA BOY 
_ “My father takes the Successful Farm- 
ing and every month I read your “Club 

ment’ e. I've read all the 
boys’ and girls’ experiences and thought 
i would drop a few lines telling of mine. 
OnJune 20th, 1921, I bought a gilt, eight 
weeks old for $15. -(I h $34 to start 
with.) I joined apig club with the un- 
derstanding that it was a ing con- 
test, so I did not buy one of the very 
bent ples to be had. 

“When the time for judging came, I 
went to Centerville with Betsy, my pig 
They, of course, judged on qualities of 
the pig, and a smy pig was not a purebred 
llost out. My pig was agrade Poland 


na. 
“Out of my $34, I spent $15 for a pig, 
$6 for feed, $0.75 for transportation oak 
way, $1 for vaccination, $0.50 for mis- 
cellaneous, amountingin all to$24. I still had 


$10 left. 

“In the fall I sold the pig as a stock hog 
and got $15 for it. I lost money but still exper- 
ience teaches. 

“My father kept the money for a while and 
then this spring he gave me a good purebred 

ig. You ought to see the arch in her back. 
he is about a foot high and two and one- 
half feet long. I call her “Liberator Princess 
Elizabeth,” because she is from the famous 
Liberator strain. Tell other boys and girls to 
ered at it, have good stock and plenty of am- 
ition. 

“My birthday is on the fourth of July and 
I was twelve years old this year.”—Bernard 
E. Bump, Appanoose county, Iowa. 


TRAPPING 
Pt. me did a read the offer on sa 
ptember clu e on trappin 

sure and do so. Sdbecintionn to Deo 
cessful Farming and the Leader are 
offered for the best trapping story and 
pictures. Keep this in mind when you 
start trapping this fall or winter and 
let us hear from you. 


COUSIN JIM’S CORNER 


Cousin Jim asks you to take off your 
hat and make a low, sweeping bow of wel- 
come to October, for October is a glorious 
month! Woodland carpets of gold and 
red, the sky as blue as a baby’s ribbon, 
enough frost in the air to make one take a 
deep breath and declare life is good, are 
some of the things stored in October’s 
treasure chest. Halloween offers a 

eat night of fun just before dreary 

ovember stretches its gray curtain 
across the sky. Don’t spoil the night by 
indulging in rough stuff when you have 
choice of honest fun. 
Grins and Pumpkins 
On Halloween the pumpkin faces 
Shine with candle light 
They peek-a-boo thru window laces 
Just to give a fright. 


But when on pumpkin pie we dine 
On a chilly night 

Observe it is our eyes that shine 
With a great delight.—Cousin Jim. 
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HERE’S a Goodyear Gold 
Seal style for every month 
of the year—and here are three 
sturdy samples of the best rub- 
ber footwear made. With these 
three you're prepared for the 
hardest winter —and many 
winters to come! 


. 
sys * 


eP¥ 
STEP eR REET > 


For fit, comfort and extra-long wear 
it’s important to choose rubber foot- 
wear bearing the famous Gold Seal 
trade-mark. For fifty years this Gold 
Seal has identified the finest rubber 
footwear made. It protects you from 
inferior merchandise made by firms 
trading on the famous Goodyear name, 







Leather Top “Lincoln"—rugged rub- 
ber and real leather—for hard wear 
in the worst weather. With 
or without heel. 

















If you don’t know the Gold 
Seal dealer nearest you, it’s 
worth writing the nearest 
office named below to find out. 


the : 
5 oa pedro 





“Copso” Storm Rubber — extra 
heavy rubber, strongly reinforced. 
Will outlast 3 ordinary rubbers. 










“Zebu” Snow Excluder — heavy, 
waterproof rubber and warm 
fleece lined top. 






(GOLD SEAL 
872 





BRANCHES: 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., 380-82 E. Water St. - ei 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 371-377 Sibley St. rs 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 807 Baltimore Ave. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., 1103 Washington Ave. 
PORTLAND, ORE., 61-67 Fourth St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 539 Mission §t, 
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MAKING PORK ON SCHEDULE 


A Definite Plan Proves a Money Maker 


By I. J. MATTHEWS 


N your work; then work your plan,”’ ran the motto that 
p hu wall of the high en assembly room. By 


the 

| of mouth, by precept, by persuasion and sometimes 
by coercion we were im with the idea that one should 
make his plan first and then proceed to work it. And after 
having seen the farm records of many farms under many sys- 
tems of operation, profitable and otherwise, the writer believes 
that planning a farm is generally equivalent to making a black 
ink balance from it. In fact, a study of farming conditions in 
this county and others furnishes a wealth of convincing proof 
that most of the disappointments in farming come from working 

without a plan. 
The storebox cynic will take a wide shot at the ash box, then 


say, “Wal, ye don’t want to spend tew much time plannin’,”’: 


focused the attention of 
of land. He got the best counsel he could from 
paper 


t, experiment 
like, and when he got thru he had a closeup from which he 
selected the things which could be practiced right on his farm 
in Van Buren township. a - 

Some said lime, some said fertilizer, some said both, but they 
all said, ‘Build your soil first.” He limed; folks jokingly said 
he must be crazy; then he limed some more and they persisted 
seriously that he really was crazy to throw away good money 
like that. But he continued to lime until he had spread better 
than two hundred tons of ground limestone on that eighty 
acres of land. He tells it this te 

“T had learned before this that a clover failure is a mighty 

costly thing. You lose your seed, you lose your 
time, and worst of all, your plan doesn’t work and 








you are just simply reduced to a catch-as-catch- 
ean policy. I found out on a lime tour that I 
went on that when soil is sour it takes lime to 
grow clover. And the clover-alfalfa route is the 
money-making route to market hogs.” 

There are a number of points about the Stron 
system that will appeal to farmers in general an 
hog men in particular: 1. Livestock farming has 
one drawback in that so much labor is usually 
necessary to spread manure; Strong avoids this 
in large measure. 2. Every twenty-acre field has 
a water supply handy; the labor of watering is 
reduced to the minimum. A mixture of clover 
and alfalfa pasture is used; this is pastured one 
year, then turned under for corn. This would be 
called a four-year rotation with clover and 
alfalfa, corn and soybeans, corn and soybeans, 
then wheat or rye with the clover-alfalfa mixture 





R. M. Strong, of Pulaski county, Indiana, with his hogs on clover pasture. 


and we admit a grain of truth in his assertion but it is needless; 
there are few who err in this direction while many, many err in 
not having any plan to work to. “A lead pencil, used intelli- 
gently, is a very valuable farm tool,” says a successful farmer of 
my acquaintance. In the first place, planning a 


seeded in this the following spring. A legume is 
grown once every four years, a partial legume 
crop is grown two years out of the four, and the 
same year that the legume is grown, the crops raised on the 
rest of the farm are concentrated on that one field. Reduced to 
a nutshell, the system means that every four years, every field 
has grown two crops of corn and soybeans, one crop of wheat or 





piece of work is difficult—especially if the plan 
covers a series of years. And the very fact that 
some of the ideas will not bear fruit for four or 
five years, is an added reason why such outlines 
are seldom made. Too many of those who till 
the soil are not sufficiently “‘sold”’ on farming as 
a life business to live contented, happy and pros- 
perous on the farm the rest of their lives. The 
ease with which a man may change from one 
occupation to another in this fair land of ours 
is at once a curse and a blessing; it keeps over- 
production from being permanent in any one 
line but it encourages perennial nearsightedness 
with respect to working out any well-ordered 
plan for future execution. 

At this point I want to introduce R. M. Strong, 
a farmer of Pulaski county, Indiana, who raises 
hogs as a major enterprise and who has worked 
out a definite plan of farming that fits his hog 
feeding and cattle feeding aspirations. There are 
eighty acres owned and one hundred and thirty 
rented. His plan is working today about as it was 
planned years ago but it has only been during the _ 
last three years that each detail of the plan has functioned so 
now one can unqualifiedly stamp the project a success. Strong’s 
operations exemplify the old motto that hung on the assembly 
room wall 

When Strong got hold of the eighty acres which he now owns 
and upon which he lives, it was admittedly a poor place. True, 
it had a good clay foundation but the former owner had been 
able to neither make both ends meet nor even come within 
speaking distance of each other. 

But Strong’s plan called for hog production; he was by 
nature and inclination adapted to this and such a program 
.eccording to the Strong code, means legume pasture, first and 
loremost When Strong first got the place, he might have 
rushed in with clover seed but the former owner had already 
tried several such costly demonstrations without having a 
chance to make any clover hay. He claimed the clover always 
“burned out.” . 

But the present owner made his brains save his clover seed 
money. He got in touch with former owners and they answered 
the question as to previous clover stands by saying that they 
had secured some good stands years ago. Then Strong reason 
that the seasons weren’t much different now than then from 
which he deduced that there wasn’t much more chance for 
burning out now than there had been years before. Then he 





Visitors on the county alfalfa tour listening to Mr. Strong tell 
of his system of alfalfa production. 


rye and a crop of clover and alfalfa has been pastured down. 
Every field has also had all the manure made on the place in one 
season put onto it; it has had 300 pounds of acid phosphates 
150 pounds with each corn crop, besides some fertility purchased 
from other farms in the shape of ear corn. Having been previ- 
ously limed, a mixture of alfalfa and clover, seeded in the wheat 
in the spring, catches readily. The owner says of this: 

“IT found that clover seedings starve out much more often 
than they burn out. Of course, moisture is very essential but 
with the soil in a good state of fertility, the moisture goes so 
much farther than it does on a poor soil. This one thing alone 
often makes it worth all it costs to get the farm up in shape.” 

The number of brood sows carried stays about sixteen, year 
in and year out. They are all purebred, for the owner says it 
pays to keep purebreds, even tho you never sell a hog as a 
breeder. And Strong caters, not one bit, to the sale of breeding 
stuff. The sows are bred to farrow twice a year. 

“These sows are bred to farrow during March,” said the 
owner, “but they are kept right out in the pasture field until 
two weeks before farrowing time. Even during the winter they 
must stay out there. This keeps manure spreading reduced to 
its lowest labor terms and I can haul the hog houses a lot easier 
than I can haul manure. Then there is bound to be some waste 
in hauling manure from the barnlot. (Continued on page 57 
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L BAND’ 


Look for the 
RED BALL 


Right there—on the knee 
and again on the heel of every 
‘**Ball-Band”’ Rubber Boot—you 
will see the Red Ball, which says, 
“This is a long-wearing, comfort- 
able, serviceable boot, and you 
will get your money’s worth.” 


This message of the Red Ball 
is true because it is proved by 
the experience of over ten mil- 
lion people who are wearing 
*Ball-Band” (Red Ball) Rubber 
and Woolen Footwear today. 































For thirty-six years outdoor 
workers everywhere have been 
buying “‘Ball-Band” (Red Ball) 
Footwear because of its good, 
long wear. 


The same unfailing promise 
of service is assured by the Red 
Ball on Light Weight Rubbers 
for men, women, and children, 


We don’t make anything but 
footwear—and we know how. 


More Days Wear 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
335 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


“‘The House that Pays Millions for Quality”” 
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Clean Out Manure Easily 
Think what it means to you to 
have all back breaking drudgery 
removed from this daily barn 
cleaning chore; t make the job 
so easy a boy cat. do it; to take 
out manure from 10 head of stock 
at asingle trip, take it clean with- 
out dripping or scattering, take 
it away from the entrance and 
dump it. Think of the time c= 
hard work every m 

These are a few of the th the Louden Ma- 
nore Carrier is doing for thousands of farmers today. 


Lasts a Lifetime—Low in Cost 

In the Louden you get a durable, leak proof, steel 

tub — spot weld for greater etrength and extra 

years of service. A carrier that raises big loads 

easier and travels smoother than any mangre carrier 

oller bearing track wheels. Load sus- 

pended directly below a center of track and wheels 

—not on one side. A worm-drive hoisti Comes —. 
makes it doubly easy to raise heavy 

vents sudden dropping and breaking of tub of tub. Trip fe oc 

operates easily from either end 

carrier ere 4 installed in any aH a 

the load of the ordinary track 


carriers 
pot in B my are still Givin satisfactory daily 
service. or 6¢ years Loa > hos — only Al 


quali mn, Ay “is low and measuring 
value by long a, of satisfactory service Louden 
Barn Equipment is always the cheapest. 


Write Today for Full Information 





A MOVABLE FENCE 

Sections of movable fence constitute a 
bit of helpful equipment on almost any 
stock farm. Portions of the barn lot can 
be walled off, when desired, with very 
little trouble. Such fence should be sub- 
stantially constructed and the crossspieces 
at the bottom should project far —_ 
on either side to render the Ae aa ~—_ 
the sections not easily possi 
movable fence shown in the oy Ril 
is in use on an Illinois farm. Each section 
is sixteen feet long, five and one-half feet 
high and the crosspieces at the bottom 
measure three feet in length.—O. C. 


HOW TANKAGE PAYS 
There is a lesson in last spring’s pig 
shortage. It is that tankage pays in more | 
pigs, a as well as in better pigs 
a the causes of that shortage, 
W. McCampbell, head of the ani- 
—" Scheeier department of Kansas 
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More Money 
From H ogs! 






sony 


Healthy 

hogs. And they don’t just “happen. 
Healthy hogs are the result of healthy 
surroundings. Treat your hogs right 
and they will pay you more. 
Cholera, white 
scours, pneumonia 
and worms are 
developmients di- 
rectly due to un- 


Sanitary sur- 



























state agricultural college, recently pointed 
out that there is a close relation between | 
low feed prices and heavy ig losses. | 
1 “When grain is cheap in the fall, he said, 

until you have seen Loaden “farmers usually feel that they cannot 


No matter what you want to know ebout Barn Equip- 
ment write os. We will answer you fully and send 
complete illustrated literature without char; or 
obligation. Get the facts. They will help you ide. 


Don’t bay any Barn Equipment 
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FE oes eA CHINERY slit foe, || afford to buy protein concentrates to feed 


53 Court St. AEst. 1867) Fairfield, lowa 
a | | Such is a false idea of economy, 

















however, for the withholding of sufficient 


Wattle fee | amounts of protein from brood sows re- 
' Rings 





sults in small litters, and thus a much high- | 
er birth cost per 
According to pig. figures the average | 

| birth cost of each litter of pigs in Kansas 

| last spring was $16. If all but three or four | 
|of the pigs in a litter are lost, therefore, | 
| + ~ gue cost of each becomes abnorm: ally 

igh 
| The profit in tankage fed to the pigs | 

after they are born and saved also is shown 
| by facts from the Kansas agricultural col- 
| lege. Two pigs, the same in age and breed- 





DAYS 
FREE Post Yourself 
TRIAL INVESTIGATE—Get facts 


on Walsh no-buckle harness, 

















before buying any harness. Let me send E ing, were chosen for a feeding test. One 
~ c ria 

Le ee oni this hecneas which outwears buckle fam | Was fed on corn alone, receiving all that he 
harness because it hasno buckles to tear straps, no | would eat. This pig, when slaughtered, 
friction rings to wear them, no holes in straps I 120 d d had de hi 
to weaken them. Highest possible quality ofle eather. we ig ned pounds, an made his 


gains at a cost of $10.50 a hundred. 
The other pig received one part of tank- 
age along with nine parts of corn and 
weighed, when slaughteerd on the same 
| day as the first pig, 820 pounds. The cost 
of the second P 8 gain was $6 a hundred. 
| The tankage =F in this case cost $3.75 a 
| hundred, and returned a profit of $8.50 
worth of pork for each hundred pounds 
fed; which is a profit of well over two hun- 

percent on the investment. 

It is results like these that make Dr. 
McCampbell’s eyes twinkle when someone 
asks him if growing pigs will — do very 
well on corn and od “Yes 
yew igs will get along right, ” he will 

But if you want to make a little 
ae money on them, just give them a 
little tankage besides.’’—F. C. 


SELECTING THE HERD BOAR 
At the Kansas state agricultural college 
many boars are sold every year, the prac- 


—=——_> 
P| | tice being to permit the buyer to take his 
hens) pick from the entire lot. Curiously, this 

has not meant that the first purchasers 
Naas | have been the luckiest, for boars of the 
> ———4 


| greatest value to their new owners have 
| always been among the last to be taken. 
| Instead of picking the big, long, deep- 
| bodied and rugged individuals, the men 
with a large choice before them have usu- 
ally taken the more symmetrical males of 


Try Walsh Harneson Your Team 


Return if not satisfactory. Costs less, saves 
repairs, wears longer, Ste any sise horse perfectly. 
Made inalletyles, back pads, side backers, breech- 
ingless, eto. LIBERAL “TERMS, cash or easy 
monthly payments Write for FREE 
catalogue and new reduced prices. 
JAMES M. WALSH, Pres 
WALSH HARNESS CO. 
De B-9 
137 nate Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


# MOTORISTS 


SEND FOR THIS 


mm FREE REPAIR BOOK 


Tells how to make dosens of 
motor and household repairs, easily, 
quickly and economically. Write for 
this book and learn how 


SMOOTH-ON IRON CEMENT NO. 1 
can save you many dollars. Sold aS =-= 
by Hardware and General Stores Qa | 
in 6 oz., 1 Ib. and 5Ib., tins. Also in 
larger sizes. Smooth-On mts. o- 
Dept.45-J , Jersey City,.N.J., 


SMOOTH-ON 
IRON CEMENT Cad 


FPATENT PROTECTION 

Ref red iecloaing your invention to anyone cond for free blank 

form *‘Evidence of Concenption’’ to edand witnessed 
LANCASTER & ALLWINE 

Originators of the form ‘‘Evidence of Conception’’ 


427 Ouray Busiding Washington, D.C. 


































































Save $$ on mn Roofing 


Wire Fencing- pete aa 


LOW PRICES =. 
ducts of qualit pair your “4 


py Property at big saving by buying roofing, 
paints and fencing direct from factory. 
wa ALL FREIGHT PAl Send for new re- 

Ji duced price circular NOW! 


Century Mig. Company, rie Mtepeine Bidg., 
St. Louis, Illinois 





East St. 
E L VATOR 





Runs Easiest. “Built Strongest 
Lasts Longest. ”" No short turns. 
Th< of satisfied users. 
LIBERAL FREE TRIAL 
ON YOUR OWN PLACE 
Corn runs same Gisection as buck- 
>. 50 Bushels | Wheat, Ear 
. ‘orn Bu is in 3 Minutes. 
Catalog Crib Plans Free. Write 
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a smaller type and good conformaiiun. 

This is a mistake that occurs entirely 
too frequently on cornbelt farms. Many 
farm sows are undersized. For this reason 
they should be mated with boars of large 
type, to offset in the offspring, so far as 
possible, the undesirable inheritance from 
the mothers. Experience shows, further- 
more, that mating of the ordinary farm 
sows with big type boars is a most fruitful 
and dependable way of obtaining rapid- 
growing pigs—the kind that make good 
use of their feed and thus develop into 
profitable market hogs. 

A striking illustration of the effect of 
using tig type boars is provided by com- 
paring the weights of hogs entering the 
Omaha and Kansas City markets. The 
hogs marketed at Omaha in 1921 averaged 
almost fifty pounds more than those going 
to Kansas City; the explanation being that 
the bulk of the hogs going to the former 
market are from Nebraska, where boars 
of the big type originated and are in gen- 
eral use, while Kansas City draws its hogs 
mainly from Kansas and Missouri, where 
big type boars are not largely used. That 
it would pay the farmers of these states to 
revise their hog breeding methods, how- 
ever, has been abundantly proved by 
practical experience. 

Thru a little judicious experimenting, 
one extensive hog grower of Kansas 
brought the lesson of the big type boar 
home to himself very effectively. This 
man, whose sows were of average size, had 
long thought that he was doing very well 
to produce 225-pound hogs by the middle 
of October. Experimenting, however, he 
used a big type boar on several of his sows. 
By the following September he was able 
to select enough 225-pound hogs to make 
a carload, and on ehecking up his records 
he found that all of them had been sired 
by the big type boar. He also found that 
these pigs had attained the desired weight 
on twenty percent less feed than had form- 
erly been required. 

For many years the progressive cattle 
men of the West have obtained, big, 
rugged bulls to mate with their range cows. 
They have been doing this because their 
range cows are usually small, and they in- 
sist upon having the large and heavy- 
boned bulls to offset this condition. Boars 
of big type can work in similar manner to 
the advantage of the hog man. If he would 
like to increase the profit from his swine 
operations, he can well afford to peruse 
this leaf from the cattle man’s notebook. 
—F. M. C. 


TREATMENT FOR DYSENTERY 

On several occasions we have prescribed 
in these columns such drugs as beechwood 
creosote, oil of cajuput, oil of eucalyptus, 
salol and subnitrate of bismuth in various 
combinations for dysentery of cattle and 
they have given fair satisfaction where 
recovery was possible. The disadvanta 
of such treatment, however, was that the 
drugs preseribed were difficult to obtain 
and rather expensive. It is therefore 
interesting to learn that in British Colum- 
bia, where the disease affects range cattle 
of all ages, the following simpler medicines 
have given good results: Flowers of 
sulphur two parts, dried sulphate of iron 
two parts, salt six parts. Of this mixture 
fifty pounds was mixed with one hundred 
pounds of linseed oileake meal and was 
fed in troughs to one hundred head of 
cattle per day for two weeks. This treat- 
ment prevented the disease, tho prevalent 
on other ranches. It might be well to give 
cattle this mixture of simple drugs when a 
tendency to dysentery is noticed in sum- 
mer or winter. Change of pasture is also 
necessary in summer and the drinking 
water should be pure. Contaminated 
water may contain the causal germ.— 
A. S. A. 








Pumpkins don’t keep well where pota- 
toes do. See that you furnish proper 
storage for each of the things you put 
away for winter. 
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SUPERIOR Model Sedan, $860 f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 











ecAnnou ncing 


The New SUPERIOR Models 


Again Chevrolet Motor Company has emphasized its 
admitted leadership as producer of the World’s Lowest 
Priced Quality Automobiles. 


The new SUPERIOR models—one of which is here illus- 
trated—represents the most sensational values in mod- 
ern, economical transportation ever established. 


Quality has been still further improved by more artistic 
design and added equipment. 


Economy has been still further increased by engineering 
refinements and greatly increased facilities: over 10,000 
dealers and service stations insure prompt and econom- 
ical service. 

Prices remain the same in spite of added equipment 
and more expensive construction, which have greatly 
increased value. 














Some Distinctive Prices f. o. b. Flint, 
Features Mich. 

Streamline body design with 
high hood; vacuum feed and 
rear gasoline tank on all Five Pass. Touring - $525 
models; drum type head lamps 
with legal lenses. Curtains _ Two Pass, Roadster - 510 
with doors of open models. ' 
Closed models have plate glass Five Pass Sedan 860 
Ternstedt regulated wi we. Four Pass. Sedanette . 850 
straight side cord tires, sun 
visor, windshield wiper and Two Pass. Utility Coupe 680 
dash light. Sedanette is equip- 
ped with auto trunk on rear. 


See these remarkable cars. Study the specifications. 


Nothing Compares With Chevrolet 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


10,000 dealers and ser- Applications will be considered 
vice stations throughout from high grade dealers in terri- 
the world tory not adequately covered 
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CREAMERY BY-PRODUCTS FOR 
FATTENING HOGS 

It is pretty commonly understood that 
corn alone cannot be fed to a pig and ex- 
pect him to fatten at his best. The result 
will be a thin, serawny animal, stunted in 
development and of course if fed too long, 
lead to death. ‘This is due to the fact that 
the corn is low in protein or muscle build- 
ing material and also low in ash or ma- 
terial which develops the framework of 
the animal. Accordingly, a-large majorit 
of feeders realize that some substance hi 
in muscle building material must be added. 
Vegetable by-products such as shorts, 
wheat screenings and linseed meal are 
sometimes However, it has been 
found that animal by- ucts are the 
most efficient additions to balance the 
corn. No doubt the most used animal 
by-product is digester tankage, main! 
because it is more or less a standard 
uct and very easy to handle. There is 
another animal by-product which is really 
more efficient as a supplement than tank- 
age and that is skimmilk or but- 
termilk. From a commercial 


is 
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age and buttermilk in rations where vege- 
table by-products in addition to the corn 
form a part of the ration. Some examples 
of the point in question would not come 
/amiss. In an experiment conducted at the 
Kansas experiment station several years 
ago to determine the value of buttermilk 
when fed in various feed combinations, 
there are four lots of particular interest. 
One lot received shelled corn, wheat 
shorts, and tankage, all selffed,free choice. 
The other received identically the same 
ration in the same manner, but in addi- 
tion received all the buttermilk they could 
clean up twice a day. The feed require- 
ments for a pound gain in each case were 
practically same, ing only a frac- 
tion of a pound, but the daily gains of the 
lot receiving buttermilk were 25 percent 
greater than the lot receiving no butter- 
milk. Of the two remaining fots the only 
difference in their rations from the two 
just mentioned was the fact that they re- 
| ceived linseed meal instead of tankage, a 
| vegetable product not as high in protein 
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tion when fed in the proportion of from 
one to three pounds buttermilk to one 
pound of corn; when fed in amounts of 
three to five pounds to one pound of corn 
its efficiency was decreased 26 percent, 
and if the proportion was five or seven 
pounds of buttermilk to one of corn it 
decreased 43 percent over the one to three 
to one combination. Naturally, if the 
buttermilk and corn are cheap and plenti- 
ful the best thing to do if a quick finish is 
desired is to feed as much of both as it is 
—— get the hogs to consume.— 


CURING A BALKY HORSE 

There is nothing more exasperating in 
farm work than when a horse suddenly 
throws his head into his side, dances a 
jig for a minute, assumes an expression 
ot “I won’t” and then absolutely refuses 
to budge. Coaxing this balking beast with 
a carrot or lump of sugar; petting and 
patting him; saying all manner of pretty, 





pleasing things to him, none of which he 
understands, seldom do any good. 
Cruelty is equally ineffective when 
it takes the form of kicking, beat- 





standpoint buttermilk more 
available than skimmilk coming, 
as it does, a by-product in the 
manufacture of butter from the 
large creameries scattered thruout 
the country. Buttermilk and 
skimmilk have practically the 
same feeding value, but as men- 
tioned previously buttermilk is 
more common on the market, and 
this term will be used hereafter. 
This by-product is not as easy to 
handleasdigestertankageand nat- 
urally the field in its distribution 
is limited to a radius close to the 
creamcries. The past few years 
have seen this radius increased 
due to the extraction of some of 
the water from the buttermilk, 
which leaves it in aheavy, rather 
pasty form, thus increasing its ease 
of handling and keeping qualities. 
Some concerns have even reduced 
it to a powdered form which en- 
hances the ease of handling still 
more, but the item of expense 
in preparing this product makes 
it practically prohibitive to have 
a wide commercial field. 

The value of buttermilk as a 
supplement in the ration for fat- 
tening hogs depends on the var- 
ious feed combinations with which 
it is fed. Whenfedwithcornalone 








ing a tattoo onthe ribs with a 
stick, setting a fire under the an- 
imal or doing anything else that 
is brutal, but what may seem 
somewhat harsh measures may 
have to be taken in exceptionally 
bad cases. 

One man, for example, broke 
his horse of balkiness by taking 
off the harness, putting on side 
lines, casting the beast and hog- 
tying him where he went down. 
There he let him lie and think 
about it for an hour or two and 
when let up there was no further 
trouble. Another plan is to re- 
move theharness, put ona halter, 
om the horse’s head around to 

is side, and tie the halter ropein 
a slip-knot to a strand or two of 
the tail hairs, so as tokeep the head 
well toward the tail. The horse 
is then forced to walk around in 
a cirele until he staggers and is 
ready todrop, when the rope may 
be loosed and he will belikely to 
behave and remember the lesson 
for some time. Another owner 
broke a balker by working him on 
a mower for a few days with his 
tail tiedto the'singletree tight e- 
nough to take part of the strain. 
After that he would pull by the 








buttermilk does not compare as 
favorably as when digester tank- 
age is used from the standpoint 
of the least feed required for a 
pound of gain. That is, a corn- 
buttermilk ration requires more feed fora 
pound of gain than does a corn-tankage 
ration according to averages of a number 
of experiments. But it does not take into 
consideration the speed with which those 
gains are made when dairy by-products are 
part of the ration. This increase in quicker 
gains, according to a number of experi- 
ment station reports, varies from 20 to 
The value of these dairy by- 
products due to the quicker gains is greater 
than the actual feed required for a given 
gain in comparison with tankage would 
show. 

The question of feed combinations in 
feeding buttermilk is one that should be 
given careful consideration. Some feeders 
instead of using animal by-products high 
in protein to supplement corn use vege- 


25 percent. 


table by-products such as peanut meal, | 


linseed meal or wheat shorts. These 
vegetable by-products not being as con- 


centrated as the animal by-products re-| 


quire more feed to make a given gain, or 
in other words, they consume more of these 
supplements in trying to get a balance 
to their ration. 
products if added increase the efficiency 
of the ration. This naturally leads up then 
to the question of the comparison of tank- 


Therefore, animal by-| 


It pays to set the table for the fattening hogs by giving 


them a dry, clean feeding floor. 


| fat and ash but containing more bulk than 
the tankage. The feed requirements for 
a given gain in this case were practically 
the same, but the faster gains were made 
| by those receiving the Cuttorunilik twice 
| daily, by 23 percent. This is two percent 
|less than the shelled corn, wheat shorts, 
tankage, buttermilk combination, which 
evidently indicates that the feed combina- 
tions, namely whether the protein supple- 
ment is animal or vegetable matter, affects 
the rapidity of gains. 

An animal can assimilate animal by- 
products easier than vegetable by-prod- 
ucts due to the fact that their make-up is 
more similar to the animal composition 
and requirement than are the vegetable 
by-products. 

Another point at this time comes to 
mind and that is the proper amounts of 
buttermilk to use in order to obtain maxi- 
mum feed utilization. As a usual thing 
dairy by-products are not to be had in 
large amounts even on farms that sell 
cream. For this. reason they have a 
greater financial value than if they were as 
plentiful as corn or other grains. When 
feeding corn only and buttermilk it has 
been found by several experiment stations 
that the buttermilk has its greatest utiliza- 








tugs without having his tail tied. 
Here is an ingenious plan that is 
said to work well: Fasten a cover- 
ed swivel pulley on the end of the 
wagon tongue. Put a hopple on 
the balky horse’s hind ankle next to the 
tongue and tie a rope in the hopple ring. 
Now run it thru the belly-band, up thru 
the pulley and back to the end of the 
doubletree on the side of the balky horse 
and tie it fast. Have the horses stand 
even with the rope snug so that the 
balker can stand easy. Take off the stay 
chains, sever the line from the terrets on 
the balky horse, get into the wagon, gather 
the lines so that you have control, wait a 
minute, then speak to the team and start 
the steady horse. When he starts he pulls 
his end of the doubletree forward and 
draws on the wagon, the other end of the 
doubletree going back, pulling the rope 
thru the pulley and lifting the balky 
horse’s foot. He tries to put his foot 
down and doing so takes a step. Do not 
let the balker take more than one step. 
Wait half a minute and start again, re- 
peating the process. Do this several 
times and then gradually increase the 
distance the horse is allowed to go. In 
time, if one is patient, the horse may by 
this plan be got to render efficient service. 
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If you do not know, inquire. No one 


knows everything. 














Isn’t the Suit that Stood this Test 
a Wiser Purchase for You? 
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aa up of many little things—fabric, 


was soaked in water, dried 
and re-pressed .And you couldn’t 
tell it from new! 


Peeves opti COAT 


Could any test be more severe? 
For a coat, you know, is made 











FREE—See this cloti:— 
feel it for yourself, A 
sample swatch folder, 
also telling how Cloth- 
craft Clocnes are built, 
will be sent FREE on 
request. Write for one 
today. 

THE JOSEPH & FEISS Co. 
2168 West S3rd Street, Cleveland, 0, 





CLOTHCRAFT 7130 
Grey. Serge and 7131 
Brown Serge are companion 
numbers to 5130 at the 
same price. 4130 is a 
heavier weight de luxe 


Vlue Serge at $33. 





haircloth, canvas, thread, etc.— 
all built into ONE garment. 


If the materials are not good, if the de- 
signing is poor or the workmanship bad, 
the water test would ruin any coat. 


But the Clothcraft coat remained abso- 
lutely unchanged—visible, indisputable 
proof of the high quality of Clothcraft 
materials, the designing and producing 
skill that goes into the making. 

And at $27—the retail 
price of Clothcraft 5130 
Blue Serge—it proves 


another thing—a value 
unexcelled. 


AT THE CLOTHCRAFT STORE IN YOUR TOWN 


CLOTHCRAFT 


5130° SERGE 


AMERICAS STANDARD SUIT 
FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 
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BULLDOG 


Pipeless 
Furnace 











Puts the Bulldog Pipeless 
Heater in Your Home 


If you are even thinking of a pipeless 
furnace, or any furnace, write for our 
free catalog. 

The Bulldog is one furnace yon MUST in- 
vestigate. The true pipeless furnace. 
Comes completely erected. A reall 
extraordinary development in heating. 
distinct forward step. Built on the found- 
ation of common sense. Do not neglect to 
write for our catalog now before you forget. 


Two Hours 
to Install 


aay = man knowing how to use a hammer 
w can make the installation in this 


time. Rectangular shape (one of the com- 
mon sense principles) allows assage 
through any door. man desiring a 


warm, cheerful home at the very minimum 
of installation and fuel expense cannot afford 
to consider the purchase of any furnace until 
he finds out about the Bulldog. So write. 


Fits Any 
Floor Height 


No matter what the depth of your basement 
or cellar may be — the Bulldog fits it. The 
adjustable caseing (another common sense 
feature) takes care of this. When you read 
our catalog we think you will agree that 
this alone should be sufficient to influence 
, you to choose the Bulldog. 


So write today for our offer and our free 
catalog. Mail this coupon. 


19th and California Sts., Dept. 2517 Chicago 

Without obligating me in any way, pease send me 

ier fae free catalog and $10 down offer on the Bull 
jess Furnace, 


Ss, 











EYE DISEASE OF STOCK 
When tears flow from an animal’s eye 
and the membranes lining the swollen 
eyelids are red, the animal is suffering and 


deserves and should have instant atten- 
tion. In many instances a foreign body will 
be found lodged under the eyelid, or in the 
|horse, under the “haw’’ or membrana 
nictitans at the inner corner. A short time 
ago we exposed this membrane by press- 
ing inward and downward upon the eye- 
ball of a horse that showed inflammation 
of the membranes (conjunctivitis) and 
found a bit of silage hidden there. 
It only took a second or two to find this 
and remove the offending object and the 
relief to the horse must have been great. 
Always examine the eye when symptoms 
of irritation and inflammation are ap- 
yarent. In some cases the veterinarian 
- to apply a solution of cocaine or 
eucaine before the foreign body can be 
removed. 

During winter, owners often wonder 
why some of their sheep become blind. 
They notice redness, weeping and swelling 
of the eyelids, all symptoms of con- 
| junctivitis, and may ‘conclude that the 
| anima als have infectious “pink eye,”’ but 
| that is not necessarily the case. Strong 
wind driving across snow into the eyes of 
sheep often causes just such inflammation 
and temporary blindness and subsides 
quickly when the animals are placed in a 
desinand pen and have their eyes bathed 
| twice daily with water containing all the 
| boric acid it will dissolve when hot. The 
|important thing, however, is to shelter 
|sheep against such winds and especially 
| to keep them dry. 

True “pink eye,” technically is termed 
enzootic keratitis or contagious oph- 
| thalmia and is caused by a specific germ. 
‘It is contracted from affected cattle or 
| pens, cars, stables at shows and other 
places where cattle have been handled. 
Conjunctivitis symptoms are apparent 
|and in addition the eyeballs owell. bulge 
and become pearly gray in color. Some- 
times an eyeball bursts or an ulcer forms 
and sight may be lost. 

Prompt treatment prevents serious re- 
sults Affected cattle should at once be 
isolated in a darkened stable. The eyes 
then should be bathed twice daily with 
the saturated solution of boric acid al- 
ready mentioned. Then if the Jischarge 
be thick and clinging a drop of twenty- 
five percent solution of argyrol should be 
dropped between the eyelids once an hour, 
or so, until discharge subsides at which 
stage a little of a one percent ointment of 
yellow oxide of mercury should be put 
between the eyelids once daily, afterward 
massaging gently to spread the salve. 
We have had good results from this treat- 
ment and also from dusting the eyeballs 
every other day with a mixture of equal 
yarts of finely powdered calomel or 
iodoform and boric acid. 








Horses suffer from so-called “moon 
blindness” which technically is called 
periodic ophthalmia and is incurable. It 
ends in blindness of one or both eyes from 
cataract. Some believe that the disease is 
caused by a specific germ; others that it 
is hereditary. Anyhow it is poor policy 
to breed from affected horses or allow them 
to associate in the stable. Blindness may 
be retarded somewhat by slightly darken- 
ing the stable and at times of attack dis- 
solving a dram of iodide of potash in the 
drinking water twice daily and keeping 
the eyes wet with asaturated solution of 
boric acid. The argyrol solution and oxide 
of mercury ointment are also used with 

, benefit in this disease. 
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and 36 years to pay the balance. 
Why not get out where you can 
farm the year ‘round? No long, 
cold, discomforting winters to 
force you into months of inactiv- 
ity. Be happyin Sunny California. 
Two state settlement Projects at 
Delhi and Durham in the famous 
San Joaquin and Sacramento 
Valleys now under way. 

Good soil, easily worked, now irri- 
gated. Diversified crops—decid- 
uous fruits, grains, melons and 
vegetables —-successfully grown. 
Dairy farming and cattle raising 
have also proven profitable. The 
state gives substantial assistance 
to settlers in erecting buildings 
and developing lands. Schools, 
churches, good neighbors, excel- 
lent shipping facilities. 

This is your opportunity for indepen- 
dence and prosperity. Investigate 
now.No obligation on your part.Write 

C. T. Collett, General Agent 

Dept.B 312-314 N. 6th St., Se. Louis 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 














1.50 AN HOUR 


**A job for every graduate’’ 
Weare flooded with calls for our graduates at 
$150.00 to $400.00a month. Every man gradu- 
ating in the last two years has had a good job 
waiting for him. Some have started at $1.50 
AN HOUR. Is there any reason why you can’t 
be one of those? 

Write us if you like mechanics or electricity. 
You will be glad to learn about our thorough 
course. 

Send for our free catalog at once. Learn about 
our record in placing EVERY MAN. 

(Special winter courses for farmers) 


DAVENPORT AUTOMOTIVE SCHOOL 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Gentlemen:—Please send me information 
about your school at once, as I am interested 
in learning theautomobile and tractor 
business. 





Name. 


Address 






























~ Make $5000 Every Year 


; $2000 in Your Spare Time 
KS ‘ Share in our profits 
a SX) besides. Just show 

and write —— for 
“Weather Monarch” 
wastes Saba 
coats. Absolutely new. The 
greatest overcoat ever 
made, Prices lower than 
Ny wee Se ne stores. | Sales easy. 


in Advance 
Ask about commons ol Goat” Ne No. 


999. Free overcoat or raincoat 


for your own use. 
Raincoat Agents, Inc 




















S000 RM NS =a 


ey, FREE sop erent GART 
LAND CO., ¥-1259 ety oA Desk mae Chicago 
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ype ep STABLE yup ¢ és ” 
A horse is called a ‘‘weaver’’ if he swings | Y ll ENTERPRISE 
his head and neck from one side of the ou want 


stall to the other when he is long confined | 


to the stable. We consider this habit an h t t 
evidence of the “call of the wild.”’ The Ww en you ba ar 
horse is a sociable creature. He wants to 
run outdoors. He wishes to see his mates 
and all of the familiar things of nature and your Og- ing 
especially to graze green grass. It is a} 

shame to keep a horse tied up in a stall. 


That is cruelty to animals and besides that | **Enterprise’’ Meat-and- Food 
it is bad for the horse. ~_ Chopper and “‘Enterprise’”’ 
Let it be understood too that weaving tai hn Stuff Lard and Frui 
may be learned by imitation, therefore a Sausage Stuffer, . ra an é rut 
growing colt should not be tied in astall Press, are butchering essentials to 
next to a horse afflicted with the habit. the farmer who kills his own hogs. 


This is equally true of the other bad habit 


or stable vice of cribbing and wind suck- They make lard and sausage the 


ing. That also may be learned by imita- better way, with less work and better 
tion. It is generally induced by idleness, results. Killing hogs on the farm the 
especially when the colt is cutting teeth. *‘Enterprise’’ way means the farmer 





Pain or irritation, together with idleness, gets all the profits. 
lead him to bite the manger and when For your protection against imitations 
that is done day after day it eventually look always for the name “Enterprise” 


becomes an incurable habit. Attention to 
the teeth, such as lancing of the gums, —the standard for 50 years. 


filing of sharp points and removal of 
lodged milk tooth crowns of premolars | 
would do much to prevent cribbing and 
wind sucking as would daily exercise in 
the open air and a chance to graze green 
grass In season. 

Kicking in the stable is also largely a 
habit and may develop into an actual vice. 
Idleness starts the habit. Mice and rats 
disturbing a nervous horse all night long 
is another cause and one that compara- 
ively few horsemen seem to recognize. 
It may also be learned by imitation or de- | 
velop from irritation when a chronic kick- | 
ing horse is stabled with colts and other 
horses not of that character. Stable the! 
kicking horse in a roomy boxstall away | 
from the other horses. If he continues to 
kick fasten eight-inches of trace chain to 
a wide strap, buckle that around the 
pastern of the offending foot, or feet, and 
let him kick. The chain will “‘kick”’ back 
and discourage the act.—A. A. 


“ENTERPRISE” 
Mest-and-Food 
Chop: 
No. 
fomis Size 
Price: $2.75 








“ENTERPRISE” 


Meat-and-Food Chopper 


The chopper with the true 
cutting principle—steel against 
steel. Four- bladed steel knife 
works in perfect contact with 
perforated steel plate. Meat 
and other foods are cut clean. 
Nourishing juices saved. No 
mangling or tearing. 


“ENTERPRISE” 


Sausage Stuffer, Lard and Fruit Press 


Makes the best lard and sau- 
sage. Patented Corrugated 





PREPARATION OF FEED FOR 








HORSES Spout keeps air out of sausage 

Is it better to grind grain feed for | — -. = casing. Cylinder bored true; 

horses, or should the grain be fed whole? ENTERPRISE Ss plates can’t jam or break. Lard 
A. S. F., N. Y. Sausage Stuffer Chopper Strainer has broad lips for 
Most experience tends to prove that Fy cooeqeee iT ewith ious - handling hot cracklings. Easily 

where oats and such grain is mixed with | sq. | 12 Price: $4.00 converted into Fruit Press. 

bran and cut hay there is no advantage in 

grinding it if the horses have good teeth. | Write for free ‘‘Hog Book,’’ by F. D. Coburn 

Whether it will pay to grind oats when 

not fed with bran or cut hay will depend | The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 

on how well the horse masticates the | 29 Murray St., New York 1495 Market St., San Francisco 

grain and on the expense of grinding. A 

profit from crushing oats is reported by O ‘A 

1 number of large feed stables. Thruout | D e ) ) Q 

he cornbelt the corn is usually fed on the | Q 

cob or as shelled corn. Some recommend | ff with the marvelous wheelbarrow stump-puller at big Minnesota Land a 

the use of corn-and-cob meal or of coarsely | J Clearing Demenstration—cusdeteng all apa | My yy tg Urea 

ground cornmeal instead. We believe that | §= —— speedy, POARTINSON MFG. Co., * 

n general when horses are worked ve ’ 802 Lincoln Bidg., Duluth, j rm 





hard and have a little less time to f 
or where the teeth are poor, it is a good | “2710 days fre Te if 
idea to grind their grain. And then, AF you no Weite coday . 
remember that all small hard grains such for particulars. A Ti so at i 
ss barley, kafir, rye and wheat should | U WHEELeanRow = 

ilways be ground, or better yet, rolled. : ns . . 


\/ jf Guaranteed. Try it for 









































| 
POTATOES AS HOG FEED | rs ele 
I have a very small quantity of small Game * F 
inmarketable potatoes. Can I feed them TARGE 4 
: ; , DOC 
rofitably to hogs?—R. N., Minn. BOOK la 7 lo* 
In small quantities raw potatoes offer y 6S inostrated. Facts about theeasy, 
velcome succulence in the hog ration in | HUNTERS, TRAPPERS 2D, profitable home industry — grow: 
the winter. However, if to be fed profit-} Hit the vitai spot with your first FLES ine Gomettie p—nowter bmn 
bly i lerable as, the q-| shot? Learn how from our book JRE t. Big demand. We buy cil 
y in eonsiderable quantities, the pota-| % 7 - ment. Big : 
‘ ; . ‘ ‘ Game and Target Rifies. Sri ‘ou raise at $7 to $18 per pair. 
es should be well cooked. It does not Hundreds of rifle hints Sent Free your spare time into cash. 
iy as a rule, to feed potatoes when any- Pega r es ae ee most pope Book freo -- write now. 
ing like a fair price can be obtained for | AN'S DIGEST PUBL G CO 
| 2es2 Sumer cIncnNATL. ome | T'STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS'N 
hem on the market. road 
If you have an invention write 409Z B wa New York City 
See rage INV Er 
In the Union Station of W aban’ | model or sketch and deverition and wo will give _—- ” Gelis Like Wildfire, 
). C., there is an inscription worth read- | gpinion, of ite patentable nsture, RAN BOLEH & €9., | Kicanrite. New Clothes Washing Wonder No Rubbing. Women wild 
: jums 1 or Free c e 
ng. “The farm: Best home of the family; | Special Offer, Restever Pred, Co.  4840-D iy in Par.. Chicage 
iain source of natural wealth, foundation | ¢uig AIR RIFLE CHEAP. C.O.D. Trial. Write. 
ol c civilised soc lety ; , the natural provi- This fine Rifle free fopeclii only s pckee, Cotes HUNTINGHOUND KaskaskSe Kennels, Herrick,Tl. 
’ e. Oe 
dence.” COLUMBIA NO v. to", Dept. 137,£A8T BOSTON, MASS, Successful Farmers Tike Successful Farming 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Cive age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms ible, and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 

ible. ‘The remedies prescribed in these col- 

















The day’s work goes bet- 
ter for three million men 
who wear President Sus- 
enders—less fatigue, 
tter health. 

Medical authorities 
and surgeons endorse sus- 
penders—for freeing the 
abdominal muscles and 
allowing them to function 
properly. 

The fine webbing and 
woven cord back on Pres- 
ident Suspenders give 
easily ana smoothly with 
every motion of the body. 

Every Pair Guaranteed 

Be sure “President” is on buckle. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
‘write direct to us. 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 


DEPT.8 
SHIRLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 


‘FIDELITY 


Worm Capsules 


Guaranteed to kil! and remove worms in 24 
hours. Improves genera! condition. Worm free 
hogs grow faster and make bigger profit ules 
ere quick and sure. from this 


ad today. 
10 capsules with set of instruments $550 


























as illustrated, full instructions, 
postpaid, only . . « fe 


Extra Capsules, 
Prepaid 






25 .« $1.25 

50. . 2.40 

100. « 4.50 

- 500 . . 18.00 


1000 *.” 35.00 
Send No Money °° — E.R 


safisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Fidelity Supply Co., 819 Exchange Ave., Dept.25 ,Chicage, Ill. 


BARREN COWS,.33.% 
=. CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
Prevent this by using ABORNO. 
Easily administered by hypodermic syr- 
inge. Kille abortion germs quickly with- 
out harming cow. Write for booklet with 
letters from users full detaile 
of Money-Back Guarantee. 
ABORNO LABORATORY 
10 Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis. 
















| & CHESTER WHITE HOGS, all aces. Large pro- 
ete We Stable kind and best biood lines. Fall pigs 
$15.00 pair. C. H. Ruebush, Good Hope, Illinois 











umns are intended to be prepared by local oo 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as results es specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,”’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 

When a horse’s hoofs become so dry and 
brittle that they will not hold nails,growth 
of new, sound hoof should be stimulated. 
The toe of the hoof is replaced in twelve 
to thirteen months, the quarters in seven 
to eight months and the a in three to 
five months. These figures are only com- 
paratively correct, for growth may be 
more rapid in some cases and much slower 
in others. Repeated mild blistering of the 
hoof-heads, after clipping off the hair, 
hastens growth of horn. A suitable oint- 
ment for blistering purposes is made by 
mixing together one part each of biniodide 
ef mercury and powdered cantharides 
(Spanish fly) and twenty-five parts of un- 
salted lard. Keep this in a tightly closed 
jar or tin. Rub it in for fifteen minutes 
and after the third day rub in a little lard 
daily. Repeat the treatment at intervals 
of two weeks. The horse should be kept 
tied up while the blister is acting. Blister 
one foot at a time. The treatment will 
do most good if the horse is allowed to run 
barefoot on a moist pasture when the 
blister is not acting. 

When the horse cannot be spared from 
work apply to the juncture of the hair and 
hoof every other night a mixture of two 

arts of oil of tar and one part of oil of 

alsam of fir. In about six weeks the 
hoofs should hold shoes; then the mixture 
should be applied twice a week, if still 
seen to be necessary. Another good appli- 
cation for a like purpose is composed of 
two ounces of white pine pitch, two ounces 
of camphor gum and one-half pint of 
lard. Melt and mix. Rub in at the junc- 
ture of the hoof and hair once daily and 
it will cause a growth of new hoof. It 
should be understood that the wall of the 


horse’s hoof grows downward from the | 
| coronary band or hoof-head.—A. A. 


Cough—I have a fox terrier female dog about 
a year and a half old. She has grown very thin 
lately and refuses to eat anything except meat. 
She coughs and looks as though she is trying to 
get something up. Could you please inform me 
what you think she has and also a cure?—Mrs. 
A. N., Calif. 


The cough most likely is due to chronic bronchitis, | 


but worms may also be present. If worms are 
seen in the doppings give worm medicine which 


you can buy at a drug store with instructions for | 


use. For the cough give glyco-heroin in teaspoon- 
ful doses as required. 

Wind Puffs—I have a horse five years old and 
it has wind puffs on right hind leg. Is there any 
way to take them off?—W. R., Okla. 


Wind puffs or wind galls are soft swellings 
filled with synovia and occuring at the sides of | 


the leg just above the ankle. The same term 


sometimes is applied to bog spavin or thoroughpin | 


These distensions are practically 
not cause lameness, 


of the hock joint. 
incurable and when they do 
might as well be left alone. If they cause lameness, 
jlister the part and if that does not 
line-fire and blister 


repe atedly 
suffice 
the parts 

Injured Cow—I have a Holstein cow that is 
lame in the joint above the knee which was hurt 
by a fall some time ago. When she walks it seems 
to pop as if jumping. in and out of joint. It is not 
swollen in the place but seems very painful to her 
when she walks. What can I do to remedy this?— 
J. K., Kan. 

Your description would indicate that the stifle 
joint of the hind leg has been injured and that the 
patella or knee cap slips out and in, making a snap- 


have a veterinarian 
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KIRK-BARBER 





KIRK BARBER Flywheel Starter Rings 
are correctly constructed. No other 
rings have the K-B braced point—the 
result of practical study and experiment. 
Once installed, a K-B Ring gives per- 
fect service. 
K-B Rings cost you no more than infe- 
rior imitations. It will be your profit if 
ou demand the Kirk Barber product. 
You'll eliminate the heavy cost of fre- 
quent installations, and have the pleas- 
ure of long and satisfactory service. 
Look forthe name Kirk Barber stamped 
on the ring—there are no other rings 
“just as good.” 


KIRK BARBER COMPANY 
2539 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


FLYWHEEL STARTER 





















How 3 Men Made $1222 
—Wew Live-Stock Discovery 


Lictonic, the new discovery which doubled hog profits in 
arecent feeding test conducted by the State Agricultural 
College of Iowa, is sweeping into big profits the repre- 
sentatives who supply it. A. D. Zantcke quickly made 
$978—Sheriden of Wisconsin made $100 a week—Geo. 
Bean made $144. Many others are also “cashing in 





big’ on this amazing discovery. 

It is easy to understand why Lictonic sells so easy and 
brings its representatives big profits in spare or full 
time. Lictonic fattens hogs in less than the usual time, 
increases profits and keeps all stock in this healthy, 
profitable condition. For a limited time the distributors 
of this discovery, the Lambert Lictonic Company, will 
hold open various vacancies for those wishing to use 
spare or full time in making big money representing 
them. If you are interested, write at once for free liter- 
ature to the Lambert Lictonic Company, Dept.S_F. 
10, St. Louis, Mo. Many valuable territorries are 
now open. Write or wire at once. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK.REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, Boils 
Swelling; Stops Lameness, and allay, 
pain Heals Sores, Cuts, Bruises, 
‘Boot Chafes. It is a 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 


or remove the 















| 


Does not blister 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to 
use. $2.50 a bottle, delivered. Describe your 
| case for special instructions and Book 5 R Free. 


| W.F. YOUNG, INC., 95 Temple St, Springfield, Mass. 
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ping noise. It is quite possible, however, that a 
condyle of the bone is fractured and there is no 
successful treatment for this condition. Keep the 
cow in a boxstall bedded with sawdust or planing- 
mill shavings. Recovery may take place in time, 
but local treatment rarely does much good. You 
might, however, rub in twice daily a mixture of 
one ounce each of turpentine and aqua ammonia 
and fourteen ounces of raw linseed oil. 

Depraved Appetite of Pony—My Shetland 
pony is seven years old, fat, slick and in ge 
health. I feed him alfafa hay, oats, bran and plenty 
of salt. He eats sticks, boards, fence posts, etc. 
He will eat horse manure.—W. R. B., Wyo. 

Stop feeding alfalfa hay and allow good timothy 
or upland prairie hay, or turn the pony on grass for 
the summer and withhold hay uatil winter. Feed 
a mixture of oats and one-ninth part of wheat bran 
by weight and allow only one pound of it for every 
100 pounds of body weight, in three feeds as a day’s 
ration, when the pony works. Withhold this ration 


when he is idle. If poplar (popple) stems and 
boughs are available let the pony eat the bark. 
That is often remedial. So far as possible, keep 
him away from the things he should not eat. Allow 
free access to rock salt. 

Tumor Udder—Would appreciate any advice 
in regard to a three-year-old cow that I have. The 
udder has had a hard lump in a rear quarter 
sincé coming fresh in February, or rather a week 
after. I first noticed it when I began to milk her. 
I let her calf stay with her the first six weeks. Since 
milking her it is reduced somewhat but am only 
getting about a teacup of milk out of that teat. 
What could be done to bring that quarter of udder 
back to normal or do you think it will dry up when 
she freshens again in February, 1921?—J. T. P., I 

The tumor cannot be removed. It is scar or 
cicatricial tissue resulting from an attack of garget, 
or due to tuberculosis, and is permanent. Such 
tissue does not secrete milk. You should have the 
cow tested with tuberculin and dispose of her ac- 
cording to law, if she is found to be affected with 
tuberculosis. At this season of the year it would 
be best to test by the intradermal method as 
temperature readings cannot be considered perfectly 
reliable in hot weather. If she does not react dry 
off the remaining milk secretion in that quarter by 
rubbing in camphorated oil twice daily, or by apply- 
ing vinegar and water. The condition will, however, 
be liable to become worse at a subsequent calving 
and may involve other quarters. 

TREATMENT FOR COLIC 

Under the provisions of the Harrison 
narcotic drug act, the layman is unable to 
buy opium or laudanum which at one time 
were much used to allay the pain of colic 
of the horse. Today the veterinarian 
does not employ these drugs so often as 
formerly but has several alkaloidal reme- 
dies which he administers with a hypo- 
dermic syringe. He can, however, supply 
the stock owner with colic ““drenches’’ for 
use in emergency and it is well for every 
farmer to keep some of these on hand. It 
is also well to employ the veterinarian at 
once if the suffering horse is bloated or 
when the pain is persistent and the horse 
tends to walk in a circle, symptoms which 
are indicative of inflammation of the bow- 
els or enteritis which is liable to prove 
fatal. First aid in an attack of colic con- 
sists in giving the horse a pint of raw 
linseed oil slowly and carefully from a long- 
necked bottle. To the oil may be added 
with benefit one ounce of pure turpentine 
and a teaspoonful or two each of essence 
of ginger and peppermint. If fluid extract 
of nux vomica is available, a teaspoonful 
of that may be added with advantage. 
When the horse is bloated high up in the 
right flank, rectal injections of soapy water 
containing one ounce of glycerine 
quart, if available, will give some relief 
until the veterinarian arrives, but tapping 
of the distended bowel usually is neces- 
sary in such cases. In wind colic, too, we 
should advise first givi two to four 
ounces of hyposulhite of soda, two tea- 
spoonfuls of essences of peppermint and 
ginger, one teaspoonful of fluid extract 
of nux vomica and an ounce of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia in a quart of water. 
The raw linseed oil and turpentine mix- 
ture may then be given later, when the 
acute symptoms have subsided. If the 
horse is belching, or if gas and liquid surge 
‘ack and forth in the gullet from the 
stomach, no medicine should be admin- 
istered by the mouth before arrival of the 
veterinarian.—A. A. 
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This old tree may be con- 
ventenily located, but it will 
prove to be avery expensive 
type of machine shed. 
» (Photo courtesy of Purdue 
University, Lafayetie, Ind.) 








Save your farm implements 
from Rust and Ruin— 


, : = 
If you’re storing your expensive angenmene under a shade tree and 
trusting to luck that they will be usable the next time you need them 
—you're throwing away many hard-earned dollars. 


You can build a modern, up-to-date implement shed, at reasonable 
cost. You don’t need expensive lumber. Non-durable species of wood, 
heretofore considered suitable only for temporary construction, will 
last for years when protected from decay by preservative treatment 
with Carbosota. It isn’t necessary to treat all the lumber. Two brush 
coats of Carbosota applied to “ points of contact” and girders indicated 
on diagram below, will double the natural life of the shed; for these 
are the places where decay develops most rapidly. And not over $5.00 
worth of preservative is needed. 


Protecting implement sheds from decay is but one of the many profit- 
able uses for Carbosota. The life of fence-posts and all structural lumber 
can be greatly increased, sometimes more than doubled, by simple, 
inexpensive home treatment with this standard wood preservative. 


Buy Carbosota from your dealer and apply it yourself. Write our 
nearest branch for booklet, “Longer Life for Wood.” It tells about this 
sure and easy way to save money. 








From original plan 741- TRUSSES ARE 4FT CC. 
10 of implement shed by "AFTERS SPACED AFT Ce 
Agricultural Engineering 

Dept., Ohio State University, 


dealer can obtain plans for you. 
Laminated (buili-up). floor 
beams, wall plates and girders to 
be given two brush coats of Care 
bosota after framing and previ- 
ous to placing. Solid black indi- 
cates parts treated with Carbosota. 
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CASTRATING AN OLD RAM 


Inspite of all the advice given by experts 
to the effect that every male lamb should 
be castrated when one or two weeks old 
we notice unaltered and undocked lambs 
in many a field. Depend upon it that 
these will be seriously “docked” in price 
when they reach the market. They should 
be castrated and docked when the state of 
the weather is favorable. 

Do the work in the cool of the morning 
when the weather is fine, dry and neither 
hot nor very cold, and if possible at a 
season when flies do not annoy. Pen or 
stable the lambs or ram the evening be- 
fore the operation. Two men will. be 
needed when an old ram has to be cas- 
trated. If the animal is very large and 
strong he may have to be cast and tied, 
but as a rule the restraint may be man- 
aged by one man backing into a corner, 
setting the ram on its rump and holding 
one fore and one hind foot together with 
each hand. That can at least be done with 
ram lambs not castrated in spring. 

Clip the wool from the scrotum and 
wash clean with soap and hot water. 
Shave the part when covered with lather. 
Then disinfect it with a five percent solu- 
tion of carbolic acid or coal tar disinfectant 
and use a similar solution for the washing 
of the hands and sterilization of the instru- 
ments. Now cut down on each testicle 
in turn, making a very free incision, or if 
preferred, cut off a portion of the base of 
the scrotum. Pull one testicle well out, 
cut thru the muscle at the rear of the cord 
of the testicle,then sever the blood vessel 
and spermatic cord very slowly by means 
of an emasculator. Another good plan to 
follow when the ram is well developed is to 
put an Ochsner hemostatic forceps on the 
bloodvessels and spermatic cord well above 
the testicle and another of these forceps 
an inch or so above the first. The cords, 
ete., are then held stationary with one 
forceps and with the other the parts are 
rotated until division iscomplete. If ram 
is quite old we prefer to crush the cord and 
blood vessels thoroly with the forceps in 
two places and then cut thru between them 
with the emasculator. Using the emascu- 
lator and forceps will practically prevent 
bleeding. The second testicle is then re- 
moved in the same way. 

After removal of the testicles, any pouch 
remaining in the base of the scrotum 
should be slit open to prevent catching 
and holding of blood, serum or pus. If 
preferred, a portion of the base of the 
scrotum may be cut off at this time to in- 
sure free drainage. If flies are about, or 
on a farm where infection of such wounds 
has previously occurred, pour into the 
scrotum some carbolized oil to which add 
a dram or two of iodoform per pint. Turn 
the treated sheep into a clean pen for a 
few hours after which he may go on clean 
grass. No after treatment will be needed 
if all goes well, but if the scrotum swells 
considerably the wounds should be opened, 
cleansed, and then well disinfected. Dock- 
ing old rams is best done with red-hot 
docking pincers.—A. 8S. A. 
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SHEEP MUST BE DRY 

Damp quarters forsheep means sickness 
in the flock and loss for the owners. It is 
certainly true that sheep can stand all 
sorts of cold, but dampness is another | 
thing. If sheep become damp in cold 
weather it simply means they are damp 
for several days and that means that they | 
will get colds and the other attendant 
é omplic tions 
A good sound roof is the first requisite | 

to the suitable sheep shelter Let the | 
IR 


sheep have plenty of fresh air. 
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Room for Action! 


You can stretch, pull, bend, twist all you like in a 


“Big Yank,” but you'll never rip it. There’s room 
for action in this shirt, and its double stitching 


and extra strong fabrics give it double wear. 


Call “Big Yank” by name when you ask your 


— Seest work __ dealer for a work shirt. I2 you can’t get it, write us. 





The Safets Razor 
of the Fields 


Guaranteed! 
The A-M-F Sickle 
Bar is guaranteed 
against breakage 
of bar or head 
for one year from 
date of purchase. 


Drop-forged head 
—it will not break 
—is welded to bar. 


Truss-built bar is 
welded through- 
out — no rivets. 
Cannot break or 
buckle. Rust 
proofed, too, by 
the A-M-F Intra- 
loy Process. 


A-M-F Blades are 
high carbon steel, 
he&t treated and 
tempered. Hold 
their edge and 
stand abuse. 





See Our Exhibits 
at the State Fairs 











RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 





Are You Working or Walkine! 


You can’t cut a crop while you are walking back 
to the barn for a new mower knife. Put an 


Serge 


The Mower Knife with Instantly Removable Blades 


on your machine and when you hitch old Sue and Dobbin 
to the mower, you know that you can put in a full day of 
real work. If you map off a blade or two, you don’t nave to 
hammer on a bent section for half an hour before you can get 
the bar out of the machine. With the A-M-F Sickle Bar, 
you don’t even have to take the par out of the machine. 
Just pull out the key, slip out the damaged blade and key 
in the new one. It’s done in a minute or two, and the blade 
is in tighter than you could ever rivet in a section. And 
then up on the seat again, ‘Git along there, you Dobbin. 
Let’s go!” 

Ask your dealer — or write for in- 

formation and give us his name. 


American Machine & Foundry Co. 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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FARM WANTED. SEND DESCRIPTiON AND 





McNO 


ANT FARM. Cash yers : 
Will deal with owners only. 


Wilkinson Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


Buyers want farms 
price. John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 








Successful farmers like Successful Farming 
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MAKING PORK ON SCHEDULE 
Continued irom'page 46 
Some or the fertility made in the yards 
gets away from you the very best you ean 
do in getting it back onto the field. Bight | 
houses are kept in the fields, each one 8x16 | 
feet so as to be easily moved. 

“While on pasture, the sows get a little | 
corn and tankage in a self-feeder. As! 
farrowing season draws on, they are} 
brought up to the barn and put in separate | 
pens and their feed cut down. For twenty- 
four hours after they farrow, no feed is| 
given; the second day they are given a bran | 
and middlings slop and the third day they 
get one ear of corn. Gradually the corn | 
is increased and the slop decreased until 
at the end of two weeks, the sows are | 
back on full feed again. They are kept | 
up for about six weeks longer, then the 
whole drove is put into the clover and 
alfalfa pasture. A creep is provided for 
the pigs and in it is kept a self-feeder whose 
compartments are kept filled with corn 
and tankage. 

‘‘You know this business of making your 
hogs make money for you is a matter of | 
detail that hinges on three big points,”’ | 
Strong said, leaning on one of the big self- 
feeders. ‘‘You’ve got to have good sized 
litters, you’ve got to get rid of the worms, 
and you’ve got to have clover or alfalfa 
pasture. I keep picking my brood sows 
out of large litters and I’ve insured clover 
and alfalfa pasture by lime and fertilizer, 
and when these pigs go to pasture they get 
a dose of worm medicine.” 

“And how do you give it?” I queried. 

“If you went out hunting rabbits, you 
wouldn’t shoot at the woods and expect | 
to kill a rabbit, would you?” he asked. 
“And you aren’t going to get rid of worms 
by giving some powders in the feed. Some 
get too much, but the pig that needs the 
stuff—the little, undersized pig has all the 
feed eaten away from him and he doesn’t 
get even enough to start the worms. 
There’s only one way to give worm medi- 
cine, and that’s to fast the pigs and then 
give each of them a dose, according to his 
size. We give every pig the treatment.” 

During the summer, these hogs get 
water from a pump in the field, the houses 
are drawn into the center of the field and 
an artificial shade is made of posts covered 
with poles and these covered with straw. 
“This puts their houses in the center of 
the field, cuts down the walking they have 
to do and insures the pasture being eaten 
down evenly,” to use the words of the 
owner. Large self-feeders filled with corn 
and tankage are handy. If the hogs 
haven’t been sold before, when the corn is 
right, a hole is cut from the pasture into 
the cornfield just large enough to admit 
the shotes but too small for the sows. Soy- 
beans are grown in all the corn and the 
pigs eat what corn and soybeans they 
want, then come back and eat clover pas- 
ture if they want it. Tankage is always 
at hand to supply any protein deficiency 
but Strong finds that pigs do not eat 
much tankage ufder this method. 

It will be seen that for more than ten 
months in the year, the sows and their 
pigs are kept in the alfalfa and clover pas- 
ture field. A herd of automatics lightens 
the ammual rush of manure spreading on 
this farm. What manure is in the lots is 
hauled to this field. The next year, the 
pigs go to another field. This plan has 
proven itself both a money maker for the 
owner and a soil builder. Readers will 
have to take my word for the profitable- | 
ness of the plan. The owner told me, but | 
especially requested that I withhold this | 
information. Sufficientit must be to say | 
that last year three droves of market hogs |} 
left this farm and each drove brought more | 
than a thousand dollars. In addition the 
farm is getting more fertile each year. | 
“Since I’ve got this plan established,” | 
Strong concluded, “I’m disappointed if I 
do not get seventy-five bushels of corn to} 
the acre every year. We always test the| 











yield, because I want to find what the 
economy of gains is,” 
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Announcing 


the New Columbia 
Steel Case 
“Hot Shot” Battery 


A wonderful improvement in an igni- 
tion battery for gas engines, tractors, 
motor boats, and non -self- starting 
Ford cars — 


Some Points of Superiority 


Super-Durable—constructed to withstand 
the roughest service 

Waterproof—unaffected by exposure to 
the elements 

Unbreakable—full service and life as- 
sured through protection of the bat- 
tery by the steel case 

= Costs No More Than Fiber Case Bat- 

teries 


Columbia “Hot Shot” No. 1461 is the size universally 
popular for ignition. It is the first we are making in 
the steel case. Other standard sizes of Columbia “Hot 
Shot” Batteries will be made in the steel case as fast 
as practicable, : 
For sale by implement dealers; electricians; auto ac- 
cessory shops; hardware stores; general stores, 


Columbia 
Dry Batteries 


—they last longer 





















































99c 


Just the shirt 






y while you can get them at this bargain price. 

ises 1444 to 17 neckband. Order érey shire by 
No. 2282475. Order Khaki color sh by No. 
2282476. Send no money. Pay 99%c and post- 
age for either color on arrival. 


Soft Kid Slipper 


Popular One 
StrapComfort 
el 









Always Men- 
tion Size. 


Soft kid 
finished comfort 
= . Stylish 
one stra with two 
buttons. N 1 round toe. 

Cushion insoles. Medium rubber 
heels. Solid oak leather soles. A bargain at our 
slashed prices. Sizes 244 to 8. Wide widths. Black 
or Brown, Order by No. 22A228. Order Brown 
by No. 22A229, price $1.59. Send no money. 
Pay $1.59 and postage on arrival. 


Special Bargain 
Don'tfailto 
make this big 
saving on Men’s 
ure gum hip 
ot; friction 



















rugated sole and 

eel guaranteed 
first quality 
Made of the very 
best rubber. Usu- 
ally retailed at 
$5.00. Sizes 7 to 
12. Rd widths. 
No half sizes. 


I S979 79 


Give Size 


Order by No. 
22A949. Send 
no money. 
Pay $2.79 and 
postage on 
= arrival. State 
size wanted. 


lined; heavy cor- | 
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Send No Money With Your (er- 


0 your money than any other dealer in America. That’s Our motto—anpfi send 0 
Byte Pe Ryo ey yours. per and 
you merely to select the articles you want from the sensational bargains offerefill smashed 


and let us send them on approval. 
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ag $oog _ Fur Bp 

Gabardine Scarf af S= Trimm BES 
Girls | 





















$9 98 oe 
} 
— t 98 | a) i 
ie) # — 
| 
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jpecially gain—a han | i 
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mends this os in Nay FY 
pretty mo- ue or Brow 
lar $7 val 
del. A be- caine of pa nal 
coming Coney, which byte 
Style that is snugly around 
going to be Luxurious Belt all around, j 3 


novelty p: rekets 


a Manchurian two buttons at } 
wide flowing Wolf Fur Order Brow!'y? 
sleeves, two 22E5595. Navv by 
new fashion - Send no 
ney. Pay $3.9 f 
age an \. 
Srareod jomey back if < 


ere eatisfied. Alwa 
wap igbantend cca tae to'premer dete Eom Women’s Solt 
Segre See Kid-Finishl ge 
menage ye tam hate ooeaee roeg omer Shoes / 
Money beck i Men’s Dress Shoes 34% 


$998 Pie 


k only.G i 





age on arrival. 


$1.98 and post- a 
State size. 






Classy stitehdown Oxford for 
women. bee com- 


fortable and stylish. Uppers Men's French top dreas phoos we RY —_ _ 
of dark Eeother. Qmecin : le one 
a reret oe oc. Pr ane eestor 
Pats Sens reine a, — Se sswectse = =©Durablefiy Bal 


Men’s scout shoe offf#brown leathe 


Gun Metal phessetely cue al proof; rr 
turdy soles, — 
Blucher iow, broad | —| 


low, broad leathet 
For Boys and Men 








heels ; leather i 
soles; reinforced 
7 leather back stay 






Guaranteed 
ome stand hardest weal \\ 
UP Wide widths. - 
izes 6 to 12. ¥ 
+] yr 
[A 
*& 4 
se 5 
Sure t« 
me OS Size 
' and jittle fello metal “— 
Splendid brown uppers and solid Kcather soles. Low: Urosd heels, Be sure to 3s 7 No. 22A. 
leather work shoes. Heavy ; Srotel bhuche: gt tent 1-2, by No. 2245 Bay L — ‘or - Be 
durable uppers; extra strong solid oak leather s179 and postage on arrival. Order same ry money. Pay $1.99 7 ree’ litte 
soles; leather insoles ; low broad leather heels; 20¥$. sizes 3 toS 3-2. by No. 22AS89. Pay 91-89 Srtige big boys” sas BASES.” brie 
and reinforced leather back stay. Roomy last’ Sete fermen sines to Ti, by No, 22n674. Pay $288 $1.80 bargaie on arrival 
, eadpoctage on arrival. gt ate size. 


Sizes 6 to 12, Order by No. 22A758. Send no 


money. Pay $1.98 and postageon arrival. 
ord tars same egsrsbrNewzassPrce Send All Orders From SH Ak f L 
No. 22A555. Price $1.79 and postage on This Page Direct to 


arrival. 
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ab't send one Cent now. Just letter or postcard. No obligation or risk. Merely give 
per and size of each article you want. Pay nothing goods arrive. Then only 
smashed J iy and postage. it not delighted with your selections, ny return 
goods, an we cheerfully refund your money. < 


* Extraordinary 
= és 
rrp yr Coat 
S | St Bargain 
Brown Fur 
Coney 


Collar 10 Yerds Unbleeched ‘Muslin at 
n uslin a 9¢ 
Pressed Order medium weight DY" Not Hie be cyte 


Velour 10 Yards Bleached Shaker Flannel $1.39 


attach width by No. 22F3636. 


Coat 10 yards, $1.3 aioe Outing Flannel $1. 48 Men’ 8 Winter 
G § 5: } b- eo yt Underwear 





with Es. blue or tan d 
Order by Ne. 3423. Send 
my money: sa" $1.48 and 2. or 10 yards 


10 Yards 36-in. Percale at $1.49 
i Very choice patterns in fast colors. In white, gray 
Salouttn ae mm gee pte neat aris apo heures 
Where else could ate color and pattern. y No. These are the best bargains 
22F3406. Send no money. Pay $1.49 and t- 
youfind such acoat age on arrival for 10 yards. ae this yt ha thine neat 


atthis price! A weight flat Anit union suits 
roctatateod 10 Yards 36in Glin... $3.00 giant 
looking mode} of navy. pink tan, green and blue grounds. color. Hi | 
pressed velour with rises. Send no money. Pay $1.69 and fivece 11 

postage for 10 yards on acrtval. Wrists and ankles 
pty A tic knit. Sizes 34 to 46 

; chest. Buy a year’s su 
went paneer yaar 4 > Felt Moccasins Order 3a a your's eupety. 
and button trim- Seo te by Ne. 
ming. Sizes 16 to 
20; women’s 34 to ‘ UNS 
; \ it 
46. Order No. 22E- \. \" . 
\ Cae Boy's flat knit Union 

5703. Send no ae n Suits, of fine quality 


money. Pa 98 . Sizes 3 to 16. 
y 4 "2201358. 


and postage on e 
arrival. \NES ee F ; and postage on arrival. 


B. b State size. 
Patent Leather z2A300. | C- by % :C. 
Oxford et a ES a RareValue inStrapPump 


Pay 98c and » anne ; Patent Leather 
postage for any ~~ , 
color. State size. : BrownMahogany 


Infants’ Kid “i 


™ A real money 
omen’e or brown calf saver — t' 
with Taitation jon ebird tor apd top and ‘Tnedaltion, ter » soft kid ito 
and taee "fos. Bites Prato shoe in black or 
brown.Has fine 
uppers, flexi- 
Die solid oak josthes 
sole. Sizes 3 


Sizes 2}5 to 8 
Wide Widths 


k patent leather-- one-strap model with 
po en Phield tie apd fuedallions fective wo SEY, 
r e der Patent 

fog. Mahogany by No. 22473. Sona me 


and Bosses on 
arrival. ." 
Zi: 8 and p ge on arrival 


nic ut 4 Black or SS ; 

of soft. brown hs Brown <— Men s 
eath- ? s e . ' " [SS 

cowhide leath- © r Kid Hi-Cut }¥ \ Four 


er, absolutely 
Send for this handsome 


rich ang | eo a ; 
or brown. Note the . 
| \ ium toes with pretty imi- Buckle 
and nailed; / ' tation perforated tips, the . 
801i dleather perforation around vamp 
insoles; d ur and on lace stays. Very All 
able counters; q popular model and really \ : 
dirt- exclud- ; ecensational bargain 
ing bellows now. Durable, flexible ‘ u r 
tongues. Sewed j . soles. Sizes 254 to 8. 
i y throughout j 4 Wide ae wa Arctics 
wit heavy f . } Order \ / ME 
fe weed. 1 inen / } 22A122. Pay $1 38 and : 
thread. Sizes < : age on arriva — 
; d mY J Se ertt 8 No. $948 
, ‘ and AZ 


Be Sure to UY : postage on arrival ‘ 
- . x 98 OY pastas 
.. \ et a 1a) 
> aT ~,. s : 


Order by_No, 
22A769. "Send 
no mone = 
Pay $2.98 and 
age on arrival. tate 
size. 
D t 7 . Guaranteed bees . 
uality all rub 
ep ad Minneapolis, J peck ie hi-< ut arctic for men. Max 
Give Size \ and seams reinforced, Snow wis. Se 
men's © ee to et og Py 
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FEEDS FOR MILK PRODUCTION 








The Why, How, and When of Mineral Matter 


By CHARLES W. TURNER 


TIF ideas of dairymen as to the requirements of a complete 

ration for dairy cattle have greatly changed during the 

last ten years. In the early days, the balanced ration was 
one in which there was the proper relation between the protein, 
carbohydrates and fat. Later, it was found that the quality 
of the proteins in feeding-stuffs varied greatly and it then be- 
came necessary to determine which of the various feeds avail- 
able for dairy cattle when mixed together resdlted in a protein 
mixture of high productive value. This problem is still far from 
being completely answered. Then the subject of vitamines 
came up to add complexity to the situation. Dairymen were 
relieved to find that the leguminous roughages such as alfalfa, 
clover, and soybean hay were 
rich in these vitamines which 
are essential for the growth and 
well being of animals. It is for 
this reason that the dairyman 
can raise calves on skimmilk as 
soon as they are able to eat 
grass or hay, while it is essen- 
tial that babies receive the milk 
fat which contain the vitamines for 
their growth. 

Now comes the question of the 
necessity of mineral matter in the 
ration of dairy cattle. Dairymen are 
asking the question, “Are minerals 
really essential? If they are, when 
and how shall! I feed them, and what 
shall I feed?’’ This article is based 
on the results of the latest experi- 
mental work which attempts to 
answer these questions. 

The growing importance of mineral Fau 
matter in the ration is undoubtedly 
lue to the tremendous increase in the 
productive ability of dairy cattle. During the last twenty years 
the average milk production of the various dairy breeds has 
greatly increased. The increasing importance of yearly records 
has had a tendency to lengthen the lactation period of cows on 
test. These changes have resulted in a number of unfavorable 
conditions which seem unmistakably to have resulted from a 
depletion of the mineral reserve. Forbes made these observations* 

(1) That there is greater diffi- 
culty in getting a cow with calf 
after heavy and prolonged lacta- 
tion than if bred comparatively 
soon after calving. 

(2) That cows bred too young 
tend to remain permanently 
small. 

(3) That occasionally a cow 
will fail, unaccountably, after 
calving, to approach her normal 
milk production. 

(4) That cows calving while in 
especially thin condition, or 
calving without having had an 
adequate dry, resting period, are 
apt to begin lactation at less than 
the normal rate, or, after a brief 
term of production, to fail 
abruptly. 

(5) That official tests of dairy 
cows, under conditions of forced 
production, have resulted in the 
loss of breeding capacity of so 
many superior cows as to occasion frequent comment and dis- 
cussion among dairy cattle breeders. 

Did you ever stop to think of the tremendous amount of 
mineral matter in the milk of high producing cows? Chemists 
tell us that in each 1,000 pounds of milk there are 7 pounds of 








mineral matter, of this 314 pounds consist of lime and phos- 
yhorous. In the 37,381 pounds of milk produced by Segis 
Pietertie Prospect, the world’s milk champion, there were 262 
pounds of mineral matter, or 131 pounds of lime and phos- 
phorous. When one realizes that the skeleton of the average 
cow contains only 50 pounds of these two elements, the strain 
of milk production is realized. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that 8. J. McKee, 
the owner of Lad’s Iota, the new world’s Jersey champion, 
ives much of the credit for the success of the test to Dr. W. H. 
ythe, state veterinarian of Oregon, who prepared a course of 
minerals to mix with her feed. ‘The feeding of minerals was 
before the test was 
started. In that region where 
many cows cow the lack of 
lime and other minerals by a 
weakened eondition, sometimes 
resulting in  barrenness, this 
we little cow came thru in 
e condition. 
Following are the mitk cham- 
— of each of the various 
reeds together with the amount 
of mineral matter which the 
milk contained: 

Holstein - Friesian — Segis 
Pietertje Prospect: 37,381.4 
pounds of milk, 1,158.95 pounds 
of fat, 262 pounds of mineral 
matter. 

Ayrshire — Garclaugh May 
Mischief: 25,329 pounds of milk, 
894.91 pounds of fat, 177.3 


vie’s Star, Jersey worlds’ record milk producer put 144 pounds of mineral matter. 
poundsef mineral in the milk during her record year. Guernsey — Murne Cowan: 


24,008 pounds of milk, 1,098.18 
pounds of fat, 168.1 pounds of mineral matter. 

Jersey—Fauvic’s Star: | 20,616 pounds of milk, 1,005.90 
pounds of fat, 144.3 pounds of mineral matter. 

Brown Swies—College Bravura 2nd: 19,460.6 pounds of milk, 
798.16 pounds of fat, 136.2 pounds of mineral matter. 

One of the earliest observations on the uniformity of the 
mineral content of milk was made at the Wisconsin station. 
They found the overpowering 
force of maternity of the dai 
cow decrees that her milk sha 
not vary widely in composition 
even tho the ration does not 
contain all the elements going 
into milk. When the lime con- 
tent of the feed is reduced the 
cow will take the lime from her 
bones to keep the mineral content of her 
milk uniform. This observation was of 
fundamental importance. 

The next important observation was 
made at the Ohio station, when a number 
of calcium and phosphorous balance ex- 
periments were made upon high producing 
cows. It was found that in every case high 
producing cows were unable to take as 
much mineral matter out of the feeds as 
they were putting into the milk. In other 
words, due to the lack of their ability to 


The first 50 pound cow. The milk she produced in a Xe . 4 
week contained 5.1 pounds of mineral matter. assimilate mineral matter, the cows were 


robbing their skeletons. it was not until 
’ _ the cows were producing less than ten 
pounds of milk daily that there was sufficient lime and phos- 
phorous taken from the ration to supply the necessary mineral 
matter for the milk. 

Even when feeds rich in mineral were fed during lactation it 
was found impossible to supply the  (Continwed on page 70 
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This book is saving many mil- 
lions of dollars for the American 
people. 

Is it saving money for you and 
for your family? Are you taking 
full advantage of your oppor- 
tunity? 


This book—our Golden Jubilee 
Catalogue—celebrates our 50th 
Anniversary by offering you the 
lowest prices possible on every- 
thing for the Home, the Farm and 
the Family. 


It is filled with bargains—with 
merchandise of high quality. And 
every price is a Money Saving 
price for you. 


For Fifty Years Montgomery 
Ward & Co. have earnestly worked 
to serve the American people. 


Today millions of people are 


Millions Buy from 
this Bock on Faith in the Name 
“Montgomery Ward” 





buying from this book on faith in 
the name ‘‘Montgomery Ward.” 


And it is our policy to keep faith 
with our customers. It is our pol- 
icy to sell only serviceable goods, 
to serve you promptly—always to 
offer you a saving—and to deal 
with you always in the full spirit 
of the Golden Rule. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. be- 
gins its second half-century of 
business existence. Yet today it 
is filled with the spirit of youth; 
alert, looking ahead, improving 
its service, filling orders quicker, 
and offering lower and lower prices. 


To buy from this Golden Jubi- 
lee Catalogue is to be guaranteed 
a definite saving and entire satis- 
faction—and back of this guar- 
antee is the reputation of Fifty 
Years of fair dealing. 


Buy from this book. Fill all your needs from this book. 
Consult it daily to find the right price, the lowest price 
for dependable, reliable goods of standard quality. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Montgomery Ward & C2 


Chicago 


Kansas City Saint Paul 


Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 
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Belgium 


Imported 


Melotte 


{ules Melotte—‘**The 
dison of Europe’’— is 
lacing his Great Belgium 
elotte Cream Separator 
on the American market 
to save money for the 
American farmer. 
This is his offer. No money 
down Free trial — small 
monthly payments — duty 
free. So you, who have 
wanted the world’s greatest 
separator, write for 
now. Find out why 500, 
Melotte separators are in con- 
tinuous use today. Read now 
in England, where every 
penny must be saved, 


makes combined. 


Before buyingany separator 
find out how the Melotte 
has won 264 Grand and In- 


€. 

venience of 
Durability — bp mer Bel- 

um Melotte has won every 
mportant Euro contest. No wonder Jules 
Melotte says t every man try it. I'll leave 
it to the judgment of the American farmer as to 
whether this is the greatestseparator in America,” 
Mail the coupon now for our great offer. 









Self - Balancin 


g Bowl 
The Belgium Melotte is the le-bearing- 


bow! separator ever made. 

This patent Bow! hangs from one frictionless ball 
bearing and spins like atep. It inecif 

it skims as nme | after 15 years of use as 
when new. Positively cannot ever get out of bal- 
ance—cannot vibrate and thus c.use cross cur- 
rents which waste cream by remixing with themilk. 
The 600 Ib. Melotte turns as easily as the 300 Ib. 
——- ¢ 1 - Spins for 25 minutes 
un rake is applied. © other separator 

or needs a brake. a 


aaa 


S O 


after 30 Days 
Free Trial 


No Money Down—30 Days’ Free Trial 
Easy Monthly Payments 
15 Year Guarantee 

We will send an imported Melotte Cream Sepe- 
rator direct to your farm on a 30 days absolute! 
Free Trial—no deposits—no papers to sign—use 
as if it were your own separator. Compare it — 
test it in every way. 





Send No Money 


You're not to send one cent until you’ve used this 
great Belgium Melotte and have made up your 
mind it is the mpochine 5 uwant. Keep it for 3 
days and use it just as i x were your own machine. 
Then ee milk to the creamery, Let them 
prove which se cleanest. 


Easy Payments 


After 30 days’ free trial, then send only the small 

sum of $7.50 and the balance in small monthly 
ymenta. The Melotte pays for itself from your 
creased cream checks. 


Send Coupon Now 


Mail the coupon for catalog giving full descrip- 
tion of this wonderful - a. separator Read 
about the porcelain lined bowl. Easy to clean as 
china plate. One half less tinware to clean. An 
exclusive Melotte feature. 

Don’t buy any separator until have investi- 
gated the Melotte. Test the Melotte 

other separators and satisfy yourself t it is 
the world’s greatest separator. The only 

tor that requires a brake. It is so easy to turn 
that it spins twenty-five minotes after you s 
cran " it is guaranteed for 
years. *t wait—be sure you mai) coupon today. 
































The Melotte Separator, “, 5: 8s or 

2834 West 19th St., Dept. 2517, Chicago, Hil. 

Without cost to me or obligation in any way, please 

send me the Melotte catalog which tells the pO 

rod a wonderful separator and M. Jules Melotte, 
nventor. 
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UNUSUAL METHOD OF BRACING 
SILO 
An Iowa farmer had a wooden silo that 
gave him trouble. Its location was one of 
considerable exposure, being on a rise of 
ground where the full force of the wind 
was always felt. Twice the silo was blown 
over while empty. When making plans to 
rebuild the structure, it occurred to the 
owner to brace it in a rather novel way. 
An extension to the barn was built around 
it in such a way that the roof of the ex- 
tension braced it from almost every direc- 
tion. The addition has been found to be 
quite useful as a shelter and feeding stable 
for young stock. The owner believes that 
if the silo biows over again the wind will 
have to be strong enough to carry away 
barn and all.—O. C. . 


THE COWS WERE TATTLE TALES 

A few days ago, I was called to assist a 
farmer who thought he had soil problems 
peculiar to his farm only. But his case was 
similar to a great many other farmers I 
know; financially, his accounts are getting 
redder year after year; his family is grow- 
| ing up and with the crop prospects in view 
the home acres will not produce enough to 
put these boys and girls thru school, which 
is a most laudable parental ambition. 

I thought we had been over the entire 
farm we had taken a number of soil 
| samples, made a number of tests and prac- 
| tically all of them showed acidity. Finally 

we sat down on two stumps. First, his 
| face showed the interrogation crook, then 
he asked: 

“Well, what’s the schedule?” 

“Your program is one of lime first,” I 
replied, ‘and then you are ready to pro- 
ceed on a schedule of proper fertilizers, 
alfalfa growing and livestock production.” 
He looked at me out of a fishy eye and 
said: 

“T don’t believe there is anything in 
| this lime. Don’t you know, two years ago 
| I spread six tons of ground limestone on 
an acre down in the pasture field and to 
this day [ have never been able to see a 
sign of where it was put.”’ 

Inasmuch as in the past I have rambled 
over thousands of acres that showed the 
same natural vegetation and the same re- 
actions to the soil tests, I was very anx- 
ious to see that soil that hadnever made 
| any response to lime. We went out thru 
the grove and leaned up against the woven 
wire fence. “The acre is in that pasture 
field somewhere,” says Charlie, “and if 
you can find it, the treats are on me.” 

It was an easy treat. Might out in the 
center of the field were some milk cows 
and the spot where they were then grazing 
was about an acre in extent. The grass 
was chewed off close to the ground while 
the rest of the pasture field showed a 
growth of three or four inches of native 
grasses. When we got over onto this piece 
we found that clover and timothy had 
volunteered on this acre of ground while 
the other land had on it the grasses which 
are common to acid soils. 

And this is not an isolated case. I know 
of several similar examples where a man 

»ut on either hydrated lime or ground 
mastune, complained of no results but 
when the case was actually analyzed, he 
had had good returns. Most soils that 
| need limestone also need phosphorus and 
‘the proper combination of fertilizer will 
| do much to give the owner returns for both 
| his lime and fertilizer. 
| I have seen a good many fields that 
| show what pond limestone will do in 
promoting the growth of clover even tho 














The Tester Knows 


The only sure and accurate 
way to determine just how close 
your separator is skimming is 
by means of the Babcock Test, 
and the most accurate operators 
of the Babcock Test are the cow 
testers employed by the vari- 
ous cow testing associations. 
The following statements from 
cow testers are interesting: 

—“The closest skimming of 
milk I have in this association 
is done with a De Laval. Of 
the 29 separators in this associa- 
tion 16 are De Lavals.”—Tester 
for the second largest associa- 
tion in Minnesota. 

—“De Laval Separators and 
Milkers are to my mind superior 
to any other makes. The sep- 
arator is the most efficient skim- 
mer of milk and its durability 
is lasting. In this community 
we have practically all De Laval 
Separators.”—-Tester for a 
Pennsylvania association. 

A De Laval soon pays for it- 
self and is sold on such easy 
terms that you can use it while 
it is doing so. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 











olor-Yyour Butter 





‘‘Dandelion Butter Color’’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 





Before churning add one-half teaspoon- 
ful to each gallon of cream and out of 
your churn comes butter of Golden June 
shade to bring you top prices. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” costs nothing because each 


ounce used adds ounce of weight to butter. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at drug 
or grocery stores. Purely vegetable 
harmless, meets all State and ational 
food laws. Used for 50 years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t color buttermilk. 
Absolutely tasteless. 





paci easy 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
ae is large Ft = My sy 
o. 
¥. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR C 
Bex 7059 N.Y. 


Send sketch or model 
PATENTS Fears 


Merton-Roberts & Company, 190 Mather Building, Washington.D.C. 
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the owner himself did not sow the lime-, 
stone. In this section many of the roads | 
are built out of crushed lime rock and our 
prevailing winds are largely from the west. 
I have not only seen one field but several 
that were sown in clover on the east side 
of one of these north and south roads and 
the clover would be good up next to the | 
fence while three or four rods out the field 
vould gradually peter out to sorrel and 
redtop. The man who has redtop in his | 
isture and knows it may also know that | 

s land is becoming sour. Bluegrass grows 

limed soil; redtop thrives on an acid | 

‘il. 
As to the availability of various lime | 
materials the Wanatah experiment field | 
being conducted by Purdue University, is 
showing some pertinent indications. T his 
is a black, sandy soil that is very acid; in 
fact, so acid that lime in some form is the 
limiting factor and a good crop cannot be 
grown unless it is applied. Applications of 
ground limestone were made in different | 
quantities. There is also being made a | 
comparison between the very finely | 
ground limestone and both calcium and | 
magnesian hydrated lime. Up until the 
present, two tons of ten mesh calcium 
limestone have shown about the same crop 
increases as an application of four tons of 
ground limestone. Also sixteen tons of ten 
mesh limestone have shown no greater 
crop increases than the two tons. Four 
tons of ten mesh magnesian limestone is 
showing about the same crop increases 
which does not bear out the oft-repeated 
idea that magnesian limestone is inferior 
to calcium limestone. It might also be ob- 
served that the very finely ground lime- 
stone, that is, fifty mesh, has shown no 
greater returns than ten mesh material. 
Quarter inch stuff has been greatly in- 
ferior to the more finely ground stene. 

At various times in the past, salesmen 
have given me some very learned discus- 
sions and plausible reasons why hydrated 
lime is so much superior to ground lime- 
stone. One man dubbed it, ‘‘the lime of 
least resistance’’ referring to backaches. 
[ have planned a number of demonstra- 
tions where these two materials have been 
used side by side in the field. After talking 
until he is ou. of breath and I am about 
wornout and perhaps look bored, the sales- 
man asks, ““Now what do you think about 
it?” 

“Your talk sounds good but I have 
never been able to observe the superiority 
you mention when the two materials are 
used on adjoining acres.in the field.” 

And so far the Wanatah field bears out 
my observations. Up until the present 
time two and eight-tenths tons of calcium 
hydrated lime per acre have not shown as 
great crop returns as four tons of ten 
mesh calcium limestone which has the 
same amount of acid neutralizing material 
is the two and eight-tenths tons of 
hydrate. Two and four-tenths tons of 
magnesian hydrate is also equivalent to 
four tons of ground limestone and this 
plot shows no superiority over the ten 
mesh raw rock. 

Taken the country over, soil acidity is 
cutting crop production more than any | 
‘ther single factor and the scarcity of good 

over fields is alarming not only from the | 

eadeaiel of our national welfare but | 

om the standpoint of individual fortunes. 
No farmer can consider himself on a per- 
ianent basis unless he can produce all the 

gume hay it requires to feed his stock. 
\nd the legumes thrive only on limed soils. 
Scientists: have been trying for years to 
find a set of legumes for acid soil and while 
it will not do to brand anything as im- 
possible, those who farm in the present 
and who want to educate their children 
rather than just think about it, need to 
sow limestone and grow legumes. This is 
the ultimate road to more net profit and 
less irksome labor. If then eventually, 

why not now?—I. J. M. 






























































Now—Ball Bearings in 


the L Larger Primroses! 





The Highest Development in 
CREAM SEPARATOR Construction 





OR forty-five years dairymen 

have struggled with hard-turn- 
ing cream separators. Excessive 
friction caused them much trouble 
in the hand operation of the ma- 
chines. Now the cream separator 
engineers of the Harvester Com- 
pany, with this problem constantly 
in mind, and the satisfaction of the 
operator at stake, have designed 
and constructed a Ball-Bearing 
Primrose Cream Separator which reduces the power required 
to operate by approximately 35%. 





In this latest Primrose, the ball bearings are located at points 
where the resistance is greatest in the operation of all makes of 
cream separators. 


The Ball-Bearing Primrose is in no sense an experiment. It 
has been tested and proved a remarkable improvement in the 
hands of thousands of farmers and dairymen in New York, 
Wisconsin, California, Minnesota, and other dairy sections of 
the United States. The unanimous decision of all users is that 
it represents a development which has long been needed, 
especially in territory where 
large machines are in use, and 
where more would be profitably 
used were it not for the hard 
turning of the plain-bearing 
machines. 





The International Harvester 
Company’s broad and liberal 
guarantee stands solidly behind 
this product. Primrose deserves 
its high reputation, not only for 
its recovery of the greatest 
amount of butter fat when 
operated as instructed, but for 
its ability to do so with less 











labor. 
The Ball-Bearing Primrose is 


| one of the products in the 
McCormick-Deering line of 
. WY farm operating equipment. It 


NEW PRIMROSE No. 5 may be seen and studied at the 
BALL BEARINGS make it easy to operate store of your McCormick-Deer- 
this big 1,100-Ib. capacity Primrose by - : 
hand. Cut out to show the six ball ing dealer. Write us for catalog 
bearings on crankshaft, on pinion if f 
shaft and on spindle. it you preter, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO OF AMERICA USA 


INCORPORATED) 


93 Branches and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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SAVE THE SPRINGS 

An unfortunate part about clearing new 
lands for farming is the drying up of the 
living springs, one of God’s 
the husbandman. It is necessary of course, 
that many of these sources of purest flow- 
ing waters should be destroyed, but there 
is no question that many springs have @s- 
appeared which with a little foresight and 
care could have been saved. The pity is 
that once gone, no power of man can bring 
them back 

To the frontiersman without equipment 
to drill a well, the discovery of a spring 
was the first objec tive in choosing a site 
for the new home. The value of springs as 
a pasture asset always has been recognized. 
A newer appreciation of the spring as a 
farmer’s friend has come with the prac- 
tices of modern dairying. Experimental 
work of dairy production experts in recent 
years has had much to do with searching 
out best methods of handling milk and 
cream to keep them fresh and sweet. 


The discovery has been made, as sO} 


often before, that Nature’s way after all 
is best, for of all agencies employed to 
keep milk and cream sweet, none has been 
found to be equal to the living spring down 
in the shady nook. Water cooling is much 
faster than air cooling. The can of cream 
set quickly in the tank at the spring chills 
quickly, throwing off the animal heat 
Che flowing water keeps it at the same 
temperature. 

When the accompanying photograph 
was taken showing the tank at the spring 
with the cans of cream standing in it on 
the Frank Kinsley farm, Clayton county, 


lowa, Mr. Kinsley made this comment: | 


‘I used to think maybe I was foolish not 
to cut the trees around here, but I didn’t 
cut them because I w: anted to save the 
spring. They have saved it, and the spring 
now without labor and expense keeps the 
cream sweet, and that puts extra money 
into our cream checks.”’ 

Incidentally, it might be added that the 


Kinsley cream has scored highest in a re- | 


cent cream scroing contest held by the | 
MeGregor creamery to which it is sold - 
F.C 
= | 
FODDER SILAGE IN DAIRYING | 
Silage made from dry corn fodder is| 
being used with considerable success in | 
some parts of the country. Where the 
silo capacity is insufficient for the season’s 
supply, corn fodder can be stored for a 
second filling. Stover silage, of course, has | 
its limitations. It is not to be expected 
that, ton for ton, it equals in feeding value 
normal silage However, varying por- 
tions of the ear corn may be included In 
this way the feeding value of the silage 
is improved and it more nearly approac a 
-| 
' 


that of normal corn silage 

Straight stover silage has been slow to 
gain ground among dairvmen for the rea 
son that this kind of silage cannot take the 
place of normal silage unless considerab ly 
more bulk is fed. However, some dairy-| 
men are using it successfully by leaving} 
about one-third of the ears in the silage 
and feeding one-half the husked out ears 
in the form of meal. This still leaves the 
dairyman ahead about one-third of his 
corn produced on the acreage used in 
filling the sil Under such feeding it has 
been found that milk production can be’ 
sustained without shrinkage 


It is not to be understood that any sort 
of dry fodd r can be used profitably to 
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Champion Regular now 75c 
Champion X . . . now 60c | 


Champion accuracy in construction assures 
absolute uniformity of spark in each cylinder; 
consequently a more perfect timing of the engine 


Ask your dealer to sell you a full set. 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. 





TOLEDO, OHIO 
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NewKino oF HEAT! 






heavy coal to ca and | 

more heating ems—no mo 
no more 

certain Fall and 


this Seni ondetur New Invention. 


3 Times the Heat of Coal—at Turn of Valve 


| Here is the amazing new kind of heat that has ended for 


ever the days of woman's back-breaking servitude to a 
bot mussy, stove or furnace! The wonderful! invention of 
Mr. B. M. Oliver of St. Louis, in one minute, turns any 
coal or wood burner into a modern, up-to-date gas stove. 


Cheaper Than Coal and Wood 


Mr. Oliver calle his invention the Oliver Improved Oll- 
Gas Burner, because it uses 96% air and only 5% coal 
oll (ordinary kerosine)—the cheapest fuel there is, turn- 
ing them into an actual gas that burns with ap intensely 
hot. clean flame. Saves its cost in creaning bil.s alone. 


Fits AN Stoves—Any Kind or Size 


Mr. Oliver's wonderful! invention is made in sixteen dif- 
ferent models to fit any kind of cook stove, heating 
stove or furnace. Doesn't change your 
stove. Simp'y sets in firebox. Easily 
sitpped in, in one minute. Absolutely 
safe.It lasts a lifetime. Saves yourstove. 


Hotter than Coal 


) You can absolutely depeno upon your 
Oliver to beat your rooms in coldest 
Wd an ny ee weather—it gives 3 timer the 

every heater, t of coal. But you neean’t wo! 

Fangeorfurnace ahout the high price of coai. instal! 

this 





i mew 


ee ents kind or seat and 
as 3500 a ro you cap snap your 
, +, Ng ty fingers at coa 
Sroclae Write tor Soothes Offer" | shortages, Do oF 
a — quality on bigh prices. 














re suffering from tack of of quick fi —- un- 
pring — re worries about 
poor quality or or high prices since 





Does Away With Dirty Coal and Wooc 


No more fires to build, benk or watch—no more dirty 

ft—no more clouds of _ 

to breathe or bac aveanens | ae OE to = - 
recold nter 


Your Oliver 
burns the 


most reliable 
fuel there is, 
kerosene. Just 
turn the valve 
and you have heat—as much or as little as you need. 
Physicians recommend tbe Oliver as a sure safeguard 
against colds, influenza, etc. 


Use It 30 Days—FREE 


Now. once and for all time do away with househo 

and drutigery. End ashes, dirt, smoke, odor, = “ 

svoveling, carrying, dirty, heavy coal and wood. ine, 

immed! ately for the FRE PATTY TIVE BOOKLET, 
“new Kind of Heat,”’ telling all about thisamazing new 

tp vention. Shows exactly how it works, 

bow it is different from all other burn- 

ere and tells how you can use it ip your 

eteve. 30days, FREE. The famous Oliver ‘ 

_— Money-Back Guarantee pro- 


“Send for Big Offer 


If you write at once you will be in time 
te receive Mr. Oliver's very low, intro- 
ductor, >orrce offer and b-day Bree Trial Get 

installed immediately. ‘ore 
Weather © ots in. 




















your Ohve: cold 
OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER & MACHINE CO 
Oldest anc of Oil-Gas Burners in the Wort 


20125 OLIVER BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, mo, 





Successful Farming advertisers will save you money. Try ’em. 
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make a stover silage. Shock corn only 
should be used which has been cut before | 
it has had a chance to weather and which 
has been set up in substantial shocks to| 
await a convenient season for handling. | 
It makes no great difference under such 
conditions how dry the fodder becomes. 
The food nutrients have little chance to 
escape and the addition of water will 
restore the stalks and leaves to a condition 
of succulence. Stover silage is relished by 
both beef and dairy animals. In fact, 
where both kinds of silage are placed be- 
fore them, they will frequently eat the 
stever silage first. However, it has been 
found in experimental trials that on an 
werage a dairy cow will clean up a few 
pounds more of normal silage at a feeding 
than she will of dry fodder silage.—O. C., 
Ill. 


THE SELF-SUCKING COW 

It is annoying to say the least of it 
when a cow robs her own udder. To stop 
this bad habit a number of methods have 
been suggested. Putting an old horse 
‘ollar upside down on the neck sometimes 
suffices, but many prefer a cradle made of 
slats or laths running lengthwise of the 
neck or construct a necklace of pointed 
laths or pickets woven with smooth wire. 
The pointed sticks jab the neck when the 
cow turns to suck. Another plan is to 
put a snaffle bit in the cow’s mouth, or a 
special bit made of metal tubing and hav- 
ing a slit cut lengthwise for an inch or two 
in its center and connecting with the 
inter cavity. The cow fitted with this 
hollow bit sucks air and cannot suck milk. 
\ popular contrivance is a short pole 
having a chain attached at each end and 
with a snap hook in the last link of each 
chain. One hook is snapped into a ring of 
the halter and the other into a ring in a 
surcingle after the pole has been run be- 
tween the cow’s forelegs. Smearing bad- 
tasting oils or ointments on the teats is 
another plan which cannot be recom- 
mended, nor is covering the udder with 
sacking quite successful. One man puts 
some hog nose rings in the cow’s lips, 
which must be considered cruel, as is 
splitting the tongue. The cradle on the 
neck, or pole between the forelegs are 
probably the simplest and best as pre- 
ventives.—A. 8. A. 

IT PAYS TO BE CAREFUL 

4 bull is a powerful animal and it is 
well that he be kept in ignorance so far 
as possible of his real strength. He should 
never learn how easy it may prove for 
him to break thru a fence or pull out a 
vooden stanchion. The bull-staff and not 





halter should be used to govern him. 

The average barnlot into which the bull 

turned for exercise and freedom involves 

ither more risk than usually is supposed. 
he fence is not always of the best. Not 
nly are gates frequently poorly secured 
ut in many instances they constitute the 
veakest portions of the enclosure. Barn 
helpers at times are neither cautious nor 
weful. They have been known to leave 
the gate ajar when entering the barnlot 
vhere the bull is kept. Sometimes his 
sireship discovers this fact before the 
person who. has entered the lot can return 
thru the opening which he has left. 

It does not always happen that tragedies 
follow either carelessness or negligence in 
matters that relate to physical control of 
the bull. But every once in a while, a 

irming community will be startled by 
ome unfortunate occurrence in which a 
bull has played the leading part. The 
bull that gets out of bounds may accom- 
plish direful things ere he is put back. 
Farmers and dairymen may well give more 
than a passing thought to the security 
which attends the handling and confine- 
ment of animals of this sort.—O. C., II. 

Whether the signs point to a long 

winter or a short one, a good big woodpile 








is worthwhile heat insurance. 
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Mileage in Arctics 


UY your arctics with the same care you buy your 
tires. Demand long wearing qualities. 


Top Notch Arctics are scientifically constructed. They 
have patented long wearing heels that last as long as 
the soles, tough knurled toe caps and strong reinforce- 
ments at every vital point of wear. 


Top Notch Footwear costs no more than the ordi- 
nary kind. There is a dealer in your vicinity who 
sells it. Identify our product by the Top Notch Cross. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Dept. J, BEACON FALLS, CONN. 















A Guarantee of Rubber 
Footwear Mileage 


Top Notch Redfore Arctics: 
Red Soles 


Top Notch lowa Arctics: 
Gray Soles 








Ignition trouble 

ts you alone if 
you are timer- 
wise. Ctherwise 
it is a constant 


1) 


menace. jy 
[ILWAU KEE-TIMED, 
your Ford rolls over the 
miles swiftly, smoothly, 
powerfully. Your engine stays 
new and clean—you soar over 
hills easily, andseurry through 
sand and mud, “in high” of 
course 
Until your Ford car, truck 
or Fordson tractor is Mil- 
waukee- Timed, you don’t 
know how good it is! Mil- 
waukee Timers are keeping 
1,000,000 Ford engines quick- 
starting, smooth-running, de- 
pendable and powerful. How 
about yours? 
Milwaukee Motor Products, Inc. 
} Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE 
TIMER6-FORDS 


Sold by gar- 
ages and 
auto supply 
and hard- 
ware dealers 
everywhere. 
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9°2 
arm Lumbering Pays 


Get an “American” Tractor Special Saw Mill. 
Use it this winter with your tractor or farm 
engine to saw your trees into high-priced lumber. 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 
120 Main Street Hackettstown, N. J. 


ei 
/ . Send 


for Free 


Booklet 





The “ American” 
Tractor Special 





ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


NEW BUT T ERFLY guaranteed @ 
lifetime against defects in materia! and work 
mans! ip ade also in four larger sizes up to 
N shown here: sold on 

30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

a : an whereby they earn their own cost 
7 re by what they save ‘ostal brings 
Free Catalog Folder. Buy from the manufac 


turer and save money 
ALBAUGH. DOVERCO. 2101 Marshal B1.Chicago 
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SELECTING THE CREA 
SEPARATOR | 
Are you expecting to purchase a cream 
separator? If sopwhat are the factors that 
determine the choice of a machine? You} 
will need to ask yourself the question, | 
| “How large a machine shall I buy?” You | 
will need to be guided in this by the num- | 
ber of cows and amount of milk you will | 
have to care for. It is foolish to purchase | 
a machine too large, and much more 
foolish to purchase a machine too small. | 
Limited size will make it costly in time 
| owing to the greater wear on the machine 
due to longer running to separate the | 
same amount of milk. 
| The source and rapidity of securing | 
supplies is another important factor to] 
consider. 
portance. A farmer attended a meeting | 
in a city 500 miles from his home. While | 
there he purchased a separator not known | 
nor represented in his locality... He later 
broke it and used his neighbors’ machine 
|to separate his milk for a week while 
| waiting for repairs. Either buy from a 
| local dealer or from a concern near enough 
| to secure repairs in a day’s time. 
| Your own preference should be con- 
|sidered providing the preference does not 
exclude the nearness of the repairs. Pref- 
erence will not make the machine run 
|while waiting for repairs. There are 
really enough good machines on the 
market to make it unnecessary to pur- 
| chase anything but a well-known machine. 
| The power required to operate should 
be considered. If a large amount of milk 
is to be separated you will need mechanical 


This is a matter of prime im- | to best advantage. 
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A New PLAN BOOK 


just off the press—gladly mailed to interested | 
farmers and dairymen FREE. More Practica! | 
information on barn planning than you ever ' 
saw in one book. If you expect to build a new 
barn, you need it. There is no obligation 
involved in writing for your copy Today. 


Reduce construction costs; build cheaper but 
better by making every foot of lumber work 


Ask for Hog Barn and Plan Book No. 64 


Use our free planning service—save money 
and time in building, and get a practical barn 
for your individual needs. 


All Equipment for the Barn or 
Hog House—‘‘over 400 products”’ 


J. E. Porter Corporation 


880 Guion Street, +: Ottawa, Illinois 


ORTER 
lependable Since Sixty Eight 
e most 
economical 





















power. ‘Turning a separator by hand is 
equal to turning a grindstone if kept up 
|for a long time each day. Even if your 
|milk supply is too small to justify in- 


stalling machine power, if you have a| 


power light plant, by all means hook up the 
separator to it. You will save both time 


} and labor. 


construction and ease of cleaning. The 
more simple the construction, the more 
Also the 


easy to clean, is a general rule. 
simpler the construction, the less chance 


ior going wrong 


Durability of the machine is a factor | 


often overlooked. This factor is very | 
closely related to price. Usually the more 
you pay fora machine, the more durable | 
it 1s Also the more service you can ex-| 
pect. Cheap machines are usually fitted | 
with poor bearings, sometimes with cast | 
iron, and they usually cut thru soon. | 
Then the machine is practically gone. | 
Don’t be led into purchasing the cheaper | 
machine It appears like economy at | 
present, but it’s false economy in the end, 
is short and service unsatis- 





since its life 
ractory. 

Last, but not least, consider the skim- 
ming part. It must do efficient work to 
be a paying proposition. Practically all 
the higher priced machines do equally 
well in skimming. Be certain you get a 
machine that is guaranteed to skim well, 
for if you do purchase a cheaper machine 
and it fails to skim efficiently, you are 
going to pay the price of several high- 
priced separators in faulty skimming dur- 
the life of the cheaper machine.— 
W. E. F. 


Continued from page 10 

Woman to Head Economic Work 

Of more than usual interest to the wom- | 

en of the farm is the announcement 

recently made by the department of 

agriculture to the effect that home econo- 

mics work of the department is to be 

strengthened and in the near future raised 

to the status of an independent bureatl 
with a woman at the head of it. 


| 
Don’t fail to consider the simplicity 
| 


stock salt 


All salt full strength. 
No shale or rock to 
hurt the tongues of 
stock. 50 Ibs. net wt. 


Morton Block 
Salt 


5000 A YEAR 


Tee, and a Super 
~ Battery for 


your own car 
»y introducing our Harsha 
Patented Condensing 

n Battery in your 
locality. Only 44 cup water 
every 3 months required. 
Plates cannot buckle or 
sulphate. Willnot corrode. 


GUARANTEE 


No expert service required. More starter pep. 


| 


























brighter lights, longer battery life. On market 
S years. Used by International Harvester Co.. etc. 
30days’ Money back if unsatisfactory. 


Write for Free Bookie: 


describing the marvelous HarshaBattery; tells how 

tomake big money with oursampleoutfit. Batterie: 

made for all purposes. Big discounts to agents. 
Dept. HARSHA BATTERY CO. 

21 E. Van Buren Street Chicago, Ill, 


> . 
Don’t Waste Your Radio Money! 
_Stop costly experiments. We'll tell you how! 
New economic methods ofinstallation and operation. 
Intensify your results without lavish outlay 





| Short cuts. Newest methods. Latest information. 


Our new book FREE. 





“Tt is my aim,” said Secretary Wallace, 


Bryn Mawr School of Radio 


i “to place at the head of this bureau alof The DOCK Radio Corporation 


woman of executive ability , thoro scientific 
' ' 


DEPT. D, BRYN MAWR, PA. 
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training and a broad, sympathetic under- 
standing of what is needed to make such a 
bureau most helpful to the women of the 
country.” 

The woman chief of the proposed bu- 
reau will rank with chiefs of other bureaus 
of the department, attend the weekly 
conferences in the secretary's office and 
thus bring the women’s viewpoint into the 
general work of the department. The 
decision of the secretary is in accord with 
the policy which originated not so long 
ago in the department of labor when for 
the first time a woman was appointed to 
head a bureau, namely, the children’s 
bureau, which has proven a notabie suc- 
cess. 

Milk Per Cow Increases 

analytical compilation recently 
al by the department of agriculture is 
of particular interest to the dairy interests 
of the United States. Figures of the 
census bureau were used to ascertain the 
extent of the gain in the ae of 
the cow. These figures iow that there 
has been an increase of fifty-three percent 
since 1870, that is in fifty-one years. In 
the year mentioned the milk sold off the 
farms averaged 1,771 pounds for ecch 
cow as compared with 2,622 pounds for 
1922. The analysis also shows that in the 
last thirty years the purebreds increased 
only three percent or one-tenth percent 
per year. 

Purchasing Power of Farm Produce 

The latest index compiled by govern- 
ment agencies reveals a setback in the 
purchasing power of farm products, ex- 
pressed in terms of commodities farmers 
buy. The last index stood at seventy-two 
percent of the 1913 base of 100 percent. 
This represents a decrease of four points 
since March, when the index stood at 
seventy-six. The lowest point reached in 
the slump was sixty-two in November, 
1921. 

Ship Subsidy Legislation Postponed 

Despite the brave attempt made by the 
administration to get congress to make 
some move on the proposed ship subsidy 
legislation, President Harding has had 
- agree to a postponement. The decision 

to let the bill join the host of those that 

“go over’ was based on the pressure of 
business and the crowded condition of the 
calendar, However, from what one hears 
in the corridors of the Capitol there have 
been rumblings which have reached the 
ears of the administration. The Republi- 
can majority is far from solid on the ques- 
tion. The president’s plea to carry the 
issue into the campaign has not been well 
received in many quarters—and there 1s 
more than a possibility that the postpone- 
ment because of “pressure of business” 
may eventually mean the complete dis- 
carding of the legislation. 

Tariff Bill in Conference 

After a full four months of .considera- 
tion the senate has passed the Republican 
tariff bill. It is now in conference of the 
two houses from where it will not emerge 
before October 1. There are those who 
iffeet to believe that it will still be in 
conference when election day comes. How- 
ever, the tariff leaders are making a brave 
show of it all. The vote in the senate stood 
48 to 25. 

\s passed by the senate, the tariff bill 
differs from the house bill in two funda- 
mental respects: 

First, foreign valuation was substituted 
for American valuation; 

Second, the senate inserted a provision 
for a flexible protective tariff based on the 
cost of production and another for the 
creation of foreign trade zones. 

All rates on agricultural products were 
boosted sky high. Increases over the 
house rates averaged from twenty to 
thirty percent. The agricultural rates 

re the highest in the history of the 
country, except those of the emergency 
tariff law and some of the duties of the 
permanent bill are not far from the emer- 
gency rates. 
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NOTHING TO TIE TO 


ITCHRACKS have almost disappeared even in small towns. But there is still a need for them, because farmers 
H are using and will continue to use horses. We have no doubt but that hitching zones will be reestab- 

lished in most towns within the next few years. Experts agree that there is going to be a nation wide short- 
age of horses within a short time and the forward looking farmer is going to be ready to cash in when this short- 
agedoesoccur. This is no reflection on trucks and tractors. There is use for them on nearly every farm. But the 
horse is still important on farms and in other places and will probably continue to be so. You will surely be inter- 
ested in reading Mr. Chase's article in the November number regarding the future of the horse market. 


Market Classes of Hogs . Manure For the Orchard 


Consumers will pay a better price for meat they like Is your orchard producing the amount of fruit it 
than they will for other grades. Thefarmerwhowantsto should? If not, perhaps you have neglected the same 
get the best price for his hogs must recognize the con- thing that was neglected on the farm of Mr. W. L. 
sumer’s taste. Only by doing this can the hog raiser Haisley. In spite of careful pruning and spraying the 
hope to make a profit with hogs. trees on his farm failed to produce apples. But he found 

The November number of Successful Farming will the reason for the failure and the remedy for it. 
contain an article by E. N. Wentworth that tells defin- He tells about this in the November number of Successful Farming. 


itely the kind and size of hogs that bring the best prices. . . ’ 
Nearly every farmer in Successful Farming territory raises more Solving the Dairyman Ss 
or less hogs. This article contains valuable information for hog Breedi Problem 


° Every farmer realizes the value of purebred sires. And 
Interesting Programs for Schools every farmer can afford the services of a purebred sire 


regardless of how small his herd may be, if he will follow 
and F arm Bureaus the suggestions contained in an article which will appear 
The November number of Successful Farming will in the November number of Successful Farming. 
contain the first of a series of articles by Mrs. Fredrica This article, written by E. M. Harmon, explai 


Shattucks on programs for schools and farm bureaus. detail how different communities have provided them- 
Miss Shattucks is head of the public peeing Septataent selves with purebred sires at a very low per capita cost. 


: : : The dai i t ind nd it needs 
at Ames college and her articles on these subjects will be fan le aid to pay as it should. The 7 ae scrub cow 


of unusual interest. is past if all communities will follow the experiences of t 
The first article will give you some definite help on Christmas have solved this problem’ 
programs. Be sure to get the November number and read this 


article. The Deckers Take to Hens 


Toys For Christmas __ It is quite common to hear folks say there is no money 
Homemade toys cost less and are just as much appreci- ™ — poultry mee hod This — - ~% poo 9 
ated as toys purchased at the stores. The November Decker ioont — ble dips their b ~ ail _ 
number of Successful Farming will contain photos and oy F. ther f ys a hans Pe? they veil 
descriptions of a number of toys that will be very appro- Pe al selina a tag — same if they w 


priate for Christmas giving. fn the Movember aduher of Sacsenfel Pacuies C. A. Gere wl 
This article will enable you to make your children and friends give pee an outline of the methods the Deckers AS ai 
happy without spending a lot of money. you how you can make your poultry more profitable. 


Be Sure to Read the E.ntire November Number 


The above are just a few of the many interesting articles the November number of Successful Farming will 
contain. There will be more than a hundred other articles and suggestions, any one of which may easily be worth 
more than a year's subscription. The coming year will be a big year for farmers. It is absolutely essential that 
every farmer use every means at his disposal to help bring back former prosperity. Each issue of Successful Farm- 
ing should be read carefully, because every number will contain a large number of helpful suggestions. These 
suggestions will be very largely the experiences of other farmers ol dum be adapted to your own use. 

The following are a few of the many interesting departments contained in each issue of Successful Farming. 


Inside News From Washington Dairy Dept. Our Young Housekeepers 
Squibs From A Farm Wife Poultry Dept. Our Junior Farmers 
Home Amusement Page Veterinary Dept. Our Cartoon Page 
Questions and Answers Home Dept. Our Bulletin Page 
Page Devoted to Flowers Music Dept. Points on Etiquette 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, E. T. Meredith, Publisher 


“The Farmers’ Service Station” . “ Des Moines, lowa 
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MARKETING BY EXPERIENCE 


Milk Producers Stumbled and Fell But Rose Again 














Unequal distance from the market is one of the difficulties that has to be met 
in cooperative marketing. 


T is no use crying over spilled milk. 

That was the attitude of the milk 

producers in the Chicago district. 
Instead of saying, ‘“Oh, what’s the use!”’ 
when they were defeated in their market- 
ing plans by the inexperience of their own 
managers and the political maneuvers of 
their own directors, they looked down to 
see what they had aneiadl over, rubbed 
their sore toes and got on their feet again 
for another try at the marketing game. 
That is what I call good sense. 

If I have been able to get the drift of 
affairs in the Chicago district the trouble 
yas been of long standing, gradually get- 
sing to a point where the members of the 
marketing associations were disgusted 
with the management. 

This milk territory supplying Chicago 
took in parts of Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Indiana, some twenty-seven counties in 
all. The milk had been marketed by the 
Milk Producers’ Association, and more 
recently by the Milk Producers’ Coopera- 
tive Marketing Company. Considerable 
rivalry had developed and consequent 
friction. Cliques were formed with conse- 
quent bitterness within the different 
camps. The producers were getting only 
thirty percent of the consumers’ dollar, 
the rest going to marketing the product. 

Far-seeing men saw that someth!ng had 
to be done. The Milk Producers’ Market- 
ing Company was an offshoot of the old 
Milk Producers’ Association, but it was 
so manipulated by the old gang that the 
directors elected one of their own men as 
manager. You know what happens when 
an inexperienced man is up against han- 
dling $3,000,000 worth of milk. He fell 
down on the job. But politics instead of 
business interests again prevailed and 
these directors elected another of their 
own membership to manage the company. 
This manager did not render any financial 
statement to.the membership and that 
started trouble. 

Instead of trying to get the producers 
near at hand into the cooperative assocta- 
tions, they combed the outlying territory 
where they promised to pay as much in 
condensed milk territory as in the fluid 
milk territory adjacent to Chicago. And 
they agreed to pay the producers a fixed 


The truck is a friend of cooperative marketing. It 


helps solve the delivery problem. 





price at the beginning of the month before 
the milk had been sold. 

The company used milk money to buy 
a number of condensing plants at high 
prices instead of providing local plants in 
each locality to handle the surplus milk. 
Thus the manager, backed by directors 
who were not elected by the districts in- 
terested, failed to gain anything for the 
producers thru the cooperative marketing 
plans then followed. Evidently a new 
plan had to be worked out. 

The dairy marketing department of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation under 
the direction of E. B. Heaton decided to 
act as peacemaker between the two organi- 
zations and the different factions. So he 
invited each company to send three mem- 
bers to sit in joint committee to solve the 
milk marketing problem of the Chicago 
district. The Milk Producers’ Coopera- 
tive Marketing Company accepted the 
invitation, but the directors of the Milk 
Producers’ Association told the Farm 
Bureau to “go to h .’ The milk 
producers of the Chicago district were 
already there, and Heaton was inviting 
them to come out of it. 

A milk marketing committee of nine 
met and formed subcommittees to work 
on different phases of the problem. These 
reported back to the main committee and 
the work of tle committees and the work 
of the committee of nine was reported 
back to the marketing associations. At 
the annual meeting of the cooperative 
marketing association the old guard 
promised to be trouble makers. It was the 
largest meeting of farmers ever held in the 
interest of milk marketing. Nearly two 
thousand men got together in a Chicago 
hotel and chewed the rag so vigorously 
that the police officer there thought it was 
time to call the force to quell a riot. But 
those who knew farmers said “wait.” He 
waited, but he said if they were a bunch of 
city men he would need the patrol. But 
these men chewed the rag like two pups 
which pay more attention to the rag than 
other, hence no fistic combat 





to eac 








which the policeman expected occured. 
Those favoring reorganization under the 
plans proposed by the committee of nine 
were overwhelmingly in the majority so 
those milk producers who had met defeat 
in their attempt to market their own 
product got their second wind and started 
in again to climb to cooperative success. 
They had learned that, as Heaton puts it, 
“a cooperative commodity marketing 
company should not start operation until 
it has a definite minimum number of 
produce contract signers in a district, 
preferably a majority; that directors 
should be chosen by districts so that they 
will be directly responsible to a certain 
definite group of producers; that it needs 
the best. business brains obtainable to 
manage a cooperative marketing associa- 
tion, and that farmer directors do not 
have the experience necessary. It is a 
mistake to have a man for manager who 
occupies a position as director. They 
learned that the cooperative marketing 
company, if it is to keep a good morale 
among its members must furnish them 
regular financial statements concerning 
the company’s business; that the coopera- 
tive company cannot guarantee at the 
beginning of a month a price which they 
will pay the producers for milk; that milk 
|must be turned over to the company for 
| it to dispose of in the best possible manner 
j}and then the farmer should be paid the 
javerage price obtained after deducting 
| cost of operations; that the milk marketing 
|eompany must recognize the advantages 
\the producers near the every should 
jhave over those farther away from the 
primary market; that producers in the 
outer territory are entitled to a portion of 
the premiums received by the farmers who 
furnish fluid milk but are not entitled to 
an equal payment. Lastly,” says Heaton, 
“probably the greatest lesson that the 
failure of the Chicago Milk Marketing 
Company has shown is in the need for 
basing a commodity organization on local 
associations of producers. Where the pro- 








ducers are simply members of a large 
organization they do not have the contact 
or interest direct in the organization that 
they should have. By providing locals 
in which they are financially interested, 
thru which local association they express 
their wishes insofar as the central organiza- 
tion is concerned, they are going to be, and 
remain, loyal to the plan of cooperative 
marketing.” 

I will not give any of the contract here 
which this new organization now requires 
of its members. It is the best that has 
thus far been devised. It promises to 
obtain more of the consumers’ dollar than 
had been received by the producers. The 
hopeful outstanding fact is that these men 
who for years had been getting less than 
they had a right to expect under a co- 
operative marketing plan of their own, did 
not quit in disgust and give up the co- 
operative idea. They are still strong for 
it. They take their losses as a lesson that 
will help them get better results in the 





future. This is the right attitude. 
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SUDAN FOR THE DAIRY COW 

Is Sudan grass a profitable crop to raise 
for dairy cows? Will they do well on it? 
How should it be plan and cared for, 
and how many tons to an acre is a fair 
yield?—S. S., Conn. 

Sudan grass is a profitable crop to raise 
for dairy cows where it does well. ae 
of yields as high as eight or ten tons 
acre have m made under favora le 
conditions, or even higher on occasion. 
Liowever, five to six tons is a good yield. 
Sudan grass is a warm weather crop and 
therefore should not be planted in sections 
where corn does not do very well. It may 
oe planted in rows three feet to three feet 
and one-half apart, at the rate of five to 
six pounds per acre. Or it may be seeded 
en ust at the rate of twenty to twenty- 

e pounds of seed per acre. When seeded 
ies adcast, it should be either drilled with 
a small grain drill, or sowed and then 
harrowed in. If you raise this crop, we 
would acavise you to do so only experi- 
mentally at first. When feeding Sudan 
grass hay, it will be necessary for you to 
balance it by a liberal supplement of feed 
rich in protein. 


FEEDS FOR MILK PRODUCTION 
Continued from page 60 
cows all the mineral matter needed for 
large milk production. 

From these observations, the question, 
“Is mineral matter really essential?” can 
be answered. The importance of mineral 
matter in the ration depends on the in- 
herited productive capacity of the cow. 
Poor producers can maintain their mineral 
supply and under ordinary circumstances 
will not benefit from the addition of min- 
eral matter to the ration.. The lack of 
mineral matter in the ration of naturally 
large producing cows will undoubtedly 
reduce their production and also be accom- 
panied by other serious complications. 
They would undoubtedly benefit from the 
addition of mineral matter especially dur- 
ing the dry period. 

Having decided that mineral matter is 
needed, the next question is, “When and 
how to feed it and what to feed?” 

Dr. Meigs of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture has found that the 
feeding of calcium and phosphorous durin 
the dry period has been very beneficial 
in increasing the production of milk during 
the subsequent factation period. Either 
with or without mineral supplements the 
supply of mineral matter in the bones can 
be replenished by several months of rest. 
The feeding of the leguminous roughages 
which are especially rich in calcium or lime 
are valuable. Dr. Meigs states, “The 
bone-building elements can probably be 
supplied in sufficient quantity in two 
different ways—either = feeding the 
ordinary materials much more liberally 
then the feeding standards require, or by 
adding calcium and phosphorous in the 
form of inorganic salts (mineral matter) 
directly to the rations. We have entire 
confidence that the latter method will 
finally be adopted and will effect a great 
saving in the cost of producing milk.” 

He adds this word of caution, “But so 
radical a change in feeding practice ought 
perhaps to be introduced slowly and with 
caution, the more conservative dairymen 
will probably keep to the ordinary farm 
feeds until the effects of feeding inorganic 
salts of calcium and phosphorous a 
been more fully worked out by the experi- 
ment stations. 

“Our experience indicates that with 
many cows a liberal ration fed for four to 
six weeks before calving easily pays for 
itself thru the increased flow of milk in the 
subsequent lactation period. 

“During that period feed three or four 
times the protein and two or three times 
the total nutrients required for mainten- 
ance, using feeds w hich contain plenty of 
calcium and phosphorous—legume hay 
and a liberal proportion of bran and cot- 
tonseed or Serael meal. If you find that 


the milk yield of any of your cows is 
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Sure~Fire 


All Western Shelis and Metallic Cartridges are 
sure fire, clean and accurate—you can always 
depend on them for hawks, crows and all kinds 


The Super-X load is particularly adapted to 
long-range shooting—for ducks and geese it is 
without an equal. It will actually increase your 
shotgun range as much as 20 yards. 

The Western Steel-Locked Field Shell, com- 
bined with Super-X, is the most effective long- 
range load that can be had. It produces a 
pattern which is unusually accurate, close and 
uniform. For smaller game at close range use 
Western Field Shell with the standard loads. 


Use Super-X 
Ask your dealer to tell you about Western 
Super-X and Field Shells and the new features of 
Western Cartridges. If you prefer bla ~ ‘ohm 
you should use Western New Chief She 


Write for our Super-X booklet. Learn 
how to get more range out of your 
shotgun with better patterns and greater 
velocity. Address Western Cartridge 
Company, Dept. S-10, East Alton, 
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doubled by this process, you will run no 
risk of ucing your profits by feeding 
those cows even 50 percent more nutrients 
than the feeding standards call for.” 
Due to the fact that the combination of 
calcium and phosphorous is very insoluble 
or indigestible and also duetothe fact that 
the absorption of phosphorous from the 
intestines may be hindered by calcium 
being present, it has been suggested that 
it would be desirable to feed these two 
substances separately. A plan of alter- 
nate feeding of the mineral matter durin 
the dry period has been productive of g 
results. The method is as follows: The 
first day the legume hay and silage is fed, 
the second day grain alone is ted with 
sodium phosphate. (The proportion of 
grain and phosphate can be increased 
gradually from 100 parts grain and 6 parts 


phosphate to 100 parts grain and 15 parts | 
phosphate.) Then each alternate day, the | 


hay and silage followed by the grain with 
phosphorous, etc. As the hay contains 
most of the calcium of the ration, and the 
grain most of the phosphorous, the cows 
will receive an excess of calcium one day 
and an excess of phosphorous the next. 
This method of feeding of course can be 
practiced only previous to calving when 
the cows are dry. 

A simple method of feeding mineral 
matter is suggested by Forbes. He rec- 
ommends a special steamed bone, a by- 
product of gelatin manufacture which has 
been handled in a manner to make it safe 
and acceptable to cattle mixed with salt 
at the rate of two parts salt to one part of 
steamed bone. This can be fed at any 


time. 

This question is still in the yo 
mental stage and simple methods of 
ing mineral matters are yet to be worked 

out. A successful system of feeding min- 
erals in one locality may not be bene- 
ficial in another due to the abundance of 
one or more of the essential elements in 
the homegrown feeds. Until more is known 
about this subject the following sugges- 
tions by Dr. Forbes may well be followed: 

Get your farm into a high state of ter- 
tility, and treat the soil if necessary, so 
that it will grow legumes; then grow them 
making as liberal use as is profitable o 
fertilizers containing calcium and phos- 
phorous. 

Consider with care your meadows and 
pastures; they are often neglected; if: the 

soil is not rich, the mineral nutrients in 
pasture grass may be doubled by fertiliza- 
tion. . 

Build up mineral reserves of your cattle 
by growing them largely on leguminous 

roughage or on pastures contaiming an 
ibundance of legumes; and allow them 
exercise as much as they incline to take. 
Muscular activity increases the avidity 
of bone cells for mineral salts. 

Feed leguminous roughage during milk 
production; and give the cow a chance to 
refund mineral overdrafts by continuing 
the liberal feeding of leguminous roughage 
during the latter part of the period of lac- 
tation, and during the dry period before 
the birth of the next calf. 

Use as large a proportion of roughage in 
rations as seems practical and profit- 
ec. 

If you are short of leguminous rough- 
ge and must depend on corn fodder, straw 
r hay made from grasses, or if on any 

other account there is reason to believe 
hat your cows are not receiving proper 
one food, give them steamed bone. If 
they are already in good order there will 
e no marked change in condition, but the 
feeding of steamed bone will help to keep 
them at their best, and is good insurance. 
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One old farmer said he would rather 
bruise his shins than to bruise his fruit. 
Hig idea is worth remembering during 
pple harvest. 
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As if across a desk 


“New York is calling!"’ says the operator in San Francisco. 
And across the continent business is transacted as if across 


a desk. 


Within arm’s length of the man with a telephone are 
seventy thousand cities, towns and villages connected by a 
single system. Without moving from his chair, without loss 
of time from his affairs, he may travel an open track to any 
of those places at any time of day or night. 


In the private life of the individual the urgent need of 
instant and personal long distance communication is an 
emergency that comes infrequently—but it is imperative 
when it does come. In the business life of the nation it is a 
constant necessity. Without telephone service as Americar< 
know it, industry and commerce could not operate on the. 
present scale. Fifty per cent more communications are 
transmitted by telephone than by mail. This is in spite of 
the fact that each telephone communication may do the 
work of several letters. 


The pioneers who planned the telephone system realized 
that the value of a telephone would depend upon the num- 
ber of other telephones with which it could be connected. 
They realized that to reach the greatest number of people 
in the most efficient way a single system and a universal 
service would be essential. 


By enabling a hundred million people to speak to each 
other at any time and across any distance, the Bell System 
has added significance to the motto of the nation’s founders: 


ee . . se 
In union there is strength. a 


“Bett System” 
ay : » AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


WY One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 
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We will send a handsome Rainproofed, All 
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A RECORD FROM COMMON HEN 


The Duer Flock Produced 174 Eggs per Bird Last Year 


By C. A. GOSS 


SIXTY-EIGHT percent egg yield is not to be sneezed 
at—few flocks have such a distinction—yet that is the 
record of the H. F. Duer flock of Wright county, Iowa, 

for the month of May. In April the percentage yield was 69.4. 
Last year the Duer flock led all White Wyandotte flocks of the 
state with an average of 47.8 percent and came within .3 of one 
percent of topping the records for all 
breeds. The seventy-seven hens and 
putets produced 13,443 eggs, an average 
of 174 per bird. The feed cost was 
$215.11 and the total receipts $977.83, 
including eggs sold for hatching. The 
regular price of eggs sold on the market 
was $340.06. A profit of $762.72 for one 
year on seventy-seven hens is not bad. 
This year there are 107 layers in the 
flock and they are maintaining the 
average production of last year. With 
cheaper feed the net profits at the end 
of the year will undoubtedly be greater. 

Che Duer motto is ‘‘Good results from 
common things.’”’ They see no reason 
why anyone with a good farm flock can- 
not do as well as they are doing. No 
enormous sums have been spent for 
birds or equipment. Good stock has 
been used and breeding stock and hatch- 
ing eggs have added to the profits. The 
flock is not pampered nor forced to 
excessive production to the detriment of 
their breeding value. The Duer produc- 
tion record is the result of careful breed- 
ing, thoughtful feeding and common- 
sense management. They recognize the fact that there are 
drones in the henhouse the same as in the beehive and make an 
effort to see that these kind do not stay to board off of the rest. 
They realize that eggs cannot be made without feed and they 
give those feeds that will make eggs. They do not forget that 
cleanliness, fresh air and sunlight are the first essentials to good 
health and that unhealthy, low vitality birds cannot produce 


re 12x48 house of the open front shed-roof type is the home 
of the laying flock. In fact, this is the home for all the birds 
except the chicks, which are kept in a brooder house. The 
building is con- 
structed of drop 
siding, under 
which is a layer 
of heavy building 
paper. This 
makes all walls 
perfectly tight 
and free from 
drafts. The drop- 
pings boards, 
roosts and other 
fixtures are allre- 
movable, so clean- 
ingiseasy. There 
have been no lice 
in the building at 
any time, possibly 
due to the fact 
that at least once 
each year the in- 
terior and fixtures 
are thoroly 
sprayed with a 
solution made up of three-quarters kerosene and one-quarter 
old crank case oil from the car. 

At the end of the laying house and forming part of the same 
building is a sixteen-foot feed room. In this feed room are bins 
sufficiently large to hold at least a wagon load of feed. The 
bins are filled thru an opening in the roof. A grinder located 
in the feed room ailows the attendants to grind all feeds as 
needed and mix in proportions desired. The feed room with 
its quantity capacity is a great saving in labor and time required 
in feeding. Where feed has to be carried long distances, neglect 
on cold winter days is an easy matter and too often is a cause 
for poor egg yields. While the house is now of the shed-roof 
type the Duers expect to convert it into a semi-monitor by 
addition of a ten-foot scratching shed in front. They believe 
this type is better adapted to a laying flock on account of the 
larger floor space it allows. 

The chicks are raised in a separate brooder house, 10x12 feet, 
built according to plans of the state experiment station. The 
brooder house and laying house combined probably would not 
exceed $600 in cost. The flock has paid for the buildings, feed 
grinder and all other equipment in the three years since records 








Mr. Duer’s brooder house was patterned 
after this one, which is located at the 
Iowa experiment station. rf 





have been kept and left a nice profit for labor besides. One 
novel feature about the Duer poultry equipment has proved 
eminently worthwhile. It is the dusting coop. The dusting 
coop is really an old chicken coop about three feet wide and four 
feet long that has been moved up so the hens can enter it thru 
one of the openings from the laying house. Sliding glass win- 
dows were put in the sides so the interior 
would always be light and dry. The 
floor of the dusting coop is kept covered 
to a considerable depth with a mixture 
of one-third dust, one-third sand and 
one-third cinders. This is changed often 
enough to keep it clean and fresh. The 
hens can stir up all the dust they want to 
here and none of it gets into the laying 
house. As was mentioned before, the 
oad flock has never been bothered with 
ce. 
The mash ration recommended by the 
Missouri experiment station is given the 
laying flock. This in composed of 100 
pounds cracked corn, 100 pounds oats 
25 pounds ground corn, 25 pounds ground 
oats, 5 pounds each of shorts, oilmea! 
and tankage, 2 pounds of charcoal and 
14-pound of fine salt. When the flock is 
not on grass 12)4 pounds of alfalfa meal 
is added. Corn and oats form the 
scratch ration. Both the mash and 
ain are fed three times per day, one- 
alf ounce of each being allowed per hen 
. Free-will feeding of mash has 
n tried out but the old hens got too 
fat by that method. Many people do not feed broody hens 
while breaking them up. The Duers believe this is the wrong 
method. They feed corn and oats the same as to the layers. 
This prepares them for laying rather than putting them into a 
condition where they have to rebuild starved ies before 
producing eggs. By this method hens are broken up in two to 
three days and lay in a couple of days more; if they had been 
starved it would have taken thirty days before they would have 
been again producing. “The nicer you can take care of the 
broody hens, the quicker they are back on the nest,” says Mr. 
Duer. I have heard breeders of White Wyandottes complain of 
the tendency to 
revert to an occa- 
sional dark chick 
The Duers have 
this difficulty too, 
but they get 
around it by going 
over all chicks 
when hatched and 
picking out those 
showing dark col- 
or or having dark 
spots on the feet 
and legs. These 
are toe punched 
and sold at the 
earliest opportu- 
nity for broilers. 
Later in the sea- 
son the feet and 
legs of all chicks 
are scrubbed and 
any then showing 
dark spots dis- 
dosed of. By this method the flock is kept fairly pure and true 
to type. The laying flock each year is composed of about half 
ullets and half hens. When the breeding season comes the 
ens are mated with cockerels and the pullets with cocks. 
By thismethod stronger chickens are produced and the flock 
vitality maintained. 

The Duer flock is really on a partnership basis between father 
and son. The junior member is now in college and the father 
says the hens are paying his way. Perhaps there is a hint here 
for other prospective college students. Hens have made college 
graduates before; undoubtedly they can do it again. 


EMPHYSEMA IN THE FLOCK 

My chickens look like their bodies are filled with air just 
under the skin. What can 1 do for them?—O. M. D., Kan 

We believe that your chickensareaffected with emphysem 
This desease is evidently caused by some obstruction of the 
air pasages that forces the air to escape under the skin.” Let 
out the air by puncturing the skin. Give soft and nourishing 
food. It will probably be wiser not to use birds that recover 
from this complaint for breeding stock. 
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Better Than Ever 








My New Improved Log Saw Weighs Less 
Worth $50 More Than Former Rigs Cuts Faster 


WANT you to have this new, practical sawing outfit— ‘ow: 
I a complete power plant in itself. My first Log Saw had superior More P er 
advantages in the Arm Swing Motion, Lever Control and Force Feed. Easy To Move 
Now I have added a Special Saw —— ne that positively will op- 

erate on Kerosene, Distillate or Gasoline. Has non-spill water hopper B K. 

for cooling. Double the power you will need for Log or sees Sawing. urns Nerosene 
Costs about half less to operate. Runs steady—practica vibration. Dis ti lla te or 















What You SAVE 
in FUEL Will Pay 
For the OUTFIT 















New WITTE Log Saw 


(With all 
Quickly Changed To Tree Saw |I Build Only One Rig 


A dandy A ape outl on belt for 
the New Soy 
Improve- 
Takes only a few minutes. Shift Log Saw parts for I make only one log Sew It is built a ian sold 
Tree Cutting ttachmentin 10 minutes. right and runs right. hen you buy a WITTE, you 


ti ’ , ° 
operatigrarator or feed mil, Gasoline 
That Finishes Cut Onl SF KC. 
\ 7 Level With the Ground yY 
Hitch to tree in 10 seconds. Parts are are entitled to, and will get, the latest and best rig 
interchangeable. Theny ygu have a com- I know how to make—sold on a straight Lifetime 









lete tree felling outfit which will pos- Guarantee, = at a price that will save you money. 
itively cut down trees anywhere you set By securing the Tree aw parts you have a — 

rig, and an ony oe size up to capacity of saw g and Saw Outfit. I will not sell cheap 
- us Has same Lever Control comstracted outfits or substitute cheap Ke, 


Quantity production makes my prices low 
WITTE Log Saw Runs Smooth 


S. C. Eggleston, of ms , writes: ‘‘I will dro 
- a few lines to tell you what I think of my WITT 
g Saw. It is a smooth runner and has power 
enough for two of the same size. No trouble to cut 
a rick every hour, fall your trees and trim them 
during same time. It’s ‘the best on the market at 
the price.’’ 


All Say— “it Works Fine’’ 


W.B. Neal, N. C.—‘It works fine 
sure a little wonder.”’ Chas. Gossman, lowa.—‘*It works fine.” 
John Dundas, O.—‘‘Sawed 30 cords maple a day.” Chas. Chausser, 8S. Dak.—*‘Both work fine.”” 


7 Anderson, N.Y. — “Surpasses old style Otto M. Utz, Cona.—“Have made $200 to date.” 
a E. L. McPherson, Ala.—'‘ Just as recommended by you.” 






Saw. Same engine operates 
both. en who use the WITTE say it’s 
the only practical Force Feed Tree 
Saw made. -*arts sold 



















Thos. Garrison, Ky.—"‘Saws fast without excess Oscar Nale, Ind.—‘*Runs as smooth and steady as a clock."* 

vibra’ . 2 J. Kyd. Beckenbaugh, Md.—**Starts easily—rans perfectly." 
Fred C. Hicks, Minn.—"“Would give $25 more for Wm. R. Lord, Conn.—"‘Have seen others. Am satisfied I bought 

a ae - - om the right rig. 

esnwend 4 | a down large ntyert Sate. Fens. **Have owned three other makes. Like 





Mich.— — movement is 
arm swing more natural, 


Write For The WITTE Catalog FREE . 
Don’t arrange to take any Log Saw until you have & ats bel This Waieleye 


compared WITTE advantages and betterments. It will 
save you time and money to investigate. For WITTE Log Saw Book 


e lIwillshipyouarig § £p. 4. wirte, 

Cash or Terms: on any terms fair for Dear Sir: — Please mail me complete information 
both. All Cash or Part Cash, as you wish, and Immediate Ship- regarding your New Improved Log and Tree Saw. 
ment by first train out. Write me direct, or mail coupon today. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS }* 


1617 Oakland Avenue, ~ Kansas City, Missouri Town 
1617 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania = 
eee lg el 














You'll Enjoy Your Work 


if you're dressed right for 
your job. 
Wear pants made of 


CROMPTON 
All-Weather 
CORDUROY 


with the exclusive “All- 
Weather” feature which 
makes it resistant alike to 
water, wear, and weather. 















Every single fibre is protec- 
ted against water damage. And 
as for durability, it will actually 
give double the wear of any 
ordinary cloth. 







For the utmost in Comfort, 
Appearance, Service, Economy,-- 
be sure that your next pair of 
pants is made of the genuine 
Crompton “All-Weather” 
Corduroy. 


At Your Clothing Store 


Look for the “All-Weather’’ Label 
on the waistband. 
Writ for o r Free Booklet 
“All-Weather F arming.’ , 















Ask the clothing 
salesman to show 
yy the famous 

-_Weather’’ 
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CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO,, Inc. 
46 Eact 3ist St., New York City 
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Over-Night Remedy 


Running nose is a danger 
sign in poultry. It usual- 
ly means deadly Roup. A 
few drops of Roup-Over 
will quickly clear the air 
pass”, .», and the sick fowl 
is sadn all right. Nothing 
‘ ome aw us Roup, — 
wT. 4 and Canker. t your deal- 
RowuPand er’s, or send 50c for a bot- 
4 . tle (extra large size $1) by 

mail prepaid. Money re- 
. funded if not satisfied, 


a Burrell-Dugger Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
‘ ———=—=—_—_— 
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AN UNUSUAL CAUSE OF CROP- 
BOUND 

In poultry raising as in other pursuits, 
there are unlooked for causes of loss. This 
was verified by me last year at butchering 
time. For certain reasons this work was 
done where the fowls found access to the 
blood which had dripped when hanging 
the hogs. This blood was more or less 
mixed with bristles and the chickens 
swallowed the latter to get the former. 

A day or two after the hog killing we 
found two young Leghorns dead from no 
apparent cause. This made me notice the 
flock more closely than I had done since 
the rush of caring for the meat. Several 
others appeared droopy, yet when offered 
something to eat and drink they perked 
up and I thought perhaps it might be only 
a temporary indisposition, so I put Epsom 
salts in the drinking water and went on 
with my work. 

At the evening feeding a choice Rhode 
Island co~kerel, the offspring from a pair 
| of forty-dollar birds, showed signs of real 
distress. Being a present from a friend, I 
prized him more than his actual value 
warranted and I dropped everything else 
|to investigate the case. I found his crop 
hard and he seemed to have difficulty in 
breathing. There was no room for water 
so I performed the usual operation for 
cropbound. I literally dug out the con- 
tents, which were composed of bristles 
matted together with mash and corn. 
Some of the bristles had entirely closed the 
opening. Careful nursing saved this cock- 
erel, but an older bird, which we had not 
watched closely died and a post mortem 











death. I have no doubt the Leghorns died 
|fron the same trouble but we burned them 
|} without any examination, because so busy. 
This was an unusual thing to do for us, as 
i] always believe in trying to trace the 
ic ause of death of all creatures, whose ill- 
|ness can not be easily diagnosed, or who 
|die suddenly. This saves a recurrence of 
‘loss because the cause can in most cases 
| be prevente od. 
| Hereafter no butchering will be done 
| where the chickens can get to the refuse. 
They relish blood and will pick at the dirt 
for days, where the blood has dripped. 
| When we butcher, shooting is the first act 
so the sticking can be done quietly an 
| gives a chance to catch the blood, which I 
| dilute and mix with the mi ash for the flock. 
| We also save all the “insides” and ri 
| open the intestines and stomach and was 
out all the contents and these with lights 
and all refuse parts of the carcass are 
cooked till tender and allowed to cool. 
The fat is taken off the top and saved for 
soap grease while the broth and meat is 
mixed with bran and cornmeal as needed 
for feeding. Some of the less tender pieces 
are run thru the grinder. This sayes the 
stripping of fat from the intestines and the 
chiekens profit from all that would other- 
wise be wasted.—D. C. 


POULTRY HOUSE .FLOOR 
1 do not feel like putting a conerete 
or wood floor in my hen house now, so I 
wonder if you would tell me how to keep 
the floor clean and dry. It is a little|% 
damp.—Mrs. J. G. F., Mo. 
If the house is not on well-drained 
| ground you may have some difficulty. In 
any case grade around the house so that 
surface water runs away. 
Then clean off the floor thoroly, taking 
two or three inches of earth out, put in six 
or eight inches of cinder or gravel, cover 
| this with four or five inches of clay or 

|heavy soil. At intervals scrape off the 
top surface of the earth floor and replace 
‘it with fresh earth. You will find the 
| results well worth your efforts 





showed the bristles to be the cause of | 


Splendid openings in the 

Automobile business with 

big pay. More calls for Greer 

Trained Men than we can supply. Advanced, 

simplified instructions. No previous expe- 

rience uired. We fit eckenle, for the imme- 

diate position as Master M _oarage — 
man, P 


Write At Once ey oy Bey 
GREER 


_- Business."’ Shows how and why 

ra. Sy = gate Seaining is manger. et 
r en waitin, tions 

better pay. Free Radio Course : £’ye0 

at once, 





2010 So. Wabash Ave. 


Free Book Tells How 
to Get More Eggs! 


OW to save feed and 
get double egg yield. 
How to cull out poor layers. 


Write eter pu reitaes 
She, we wi 














American Poultry Journal 


Oldest, Largest and Best 


MONTHS’ 25 cts. 
1¥r.75c 2 YEARS $1 5 yrs. #2 


Averages over 100 pages per issue — tells 
Row to feed house and breed; how to secure high ege 
to hatch and rear poultry successfully. 




















Botablished iste. 1874. “Only %efor4mos, Stamps accepted. 
American Poultry Journal, 13-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 


Brower’s Won-Freeze Lampliess Pouliry Fountain 
waiare winter and\sammat 


tween, GC i 

1 gal., $2.50 — 8 for 66.75 
2i-Zesl., 3.50--Sfor 950 
& gal., 4.50--3 for i2.0 
of Poultry 


Quincy, W- 











GROWER MFG. CO., Bex 20, 













**Feeding Secreta of Famous Poultrymen” 

uly rematkablebook, ‘Tellstheseeret ot wha 

ter eggs: how to lm A late pullets; how to 

raise hundreds ot other 

k. Bent 

's 

Meat Scrape—tbe standard for 30 years. Write for your 
copy today. DARLING & COMPANY 

Union Stock Yards, Dept. S Chicago, Illinois 


MAKE HENS Li LA 


more eggs: larger, more vigorous chicks$ 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 
MANN’S LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
fast, casy, fine; mever clogs 
10 Days’ Free Trial. No money in advance. 
. W. MANN CO., Box 98, MILFORD, MASS. 


Free-Conkeys Poultry Book 


© cques chock Sali of internation ebens the feeding and 
etc. Tells how to keep 
Whether 


pecinn professional, Conke Beck ie worth 
co you. ay — — F,-44, pay postage. 


THE G. £. CONSEY CO. 6543 Broadway, Cleveland, Odio 
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A FROST PROOF ROOF 


Frosted combs among the laying stock 
in the dead of winter is the greatest enemy 
of heavy winter laying, according to most 
poultry experts. And frosted combs not 
only cause the hens and pullets to sto 
laying, but they are decidedly to be Bo 
ed because they mar the appearance of a 
nice flock. But that is not all. It is an 
indication that frost is getting into the 
quarters; that more or less dampness is 
present in the house—a continual source 
of potential trouble and disaster. Frost 
getting into the quarters, means that 
dampness will be there when it is too warm 
for the frost particles to collect and damp- 
ness is the arch-enemy of poultry health. 

Not long ago the writer had the pleasure 
of an investigation trip among the farmers 
and poultrymen near Duluth, Minnesota, 
and had the opportunity to see at first 
hand how these experts solve the winters 
which they have up there. 

At the farm of Hugo Anderson, thirty- 
two miles southwest of Duluth, I found 
two flocks of old stock, running about 
2.500 head. Mr. Anderson breeds Single 
Comb White Leghorns, and anyone ac- 
quainted with Leghorns knows the ease 
with which their tender combs succumb 
to the action of the frost. 

I went thru this entire flock and did not 
see a single frosted comb. I have visited 
many poultry farms 500 miles south of 
this one in Iowa, and I never before saw 
a flock of old stock in which there were not 
some frosted combs. It was hard to 
believe t's sight before your eyes. It 
looked mere like a pullet and cockerel 
flock tham,a cock and hen flock, but when 
you examined the spurs on the males all 
doubt was removed from your mind. 

“It gets pretty cold herein the winter,” 
said Mr. Anderson. “Some winters we 
have had it forty degrees below zero for 
six weeks at a time, but to my recollection 
| do not remember ever having a frosted 
comb. We keep the frost out of our 
houses—we have to—and that is all there 

to it. 

‘The cold is not what causes the combs 
to frost; it is the presence of moisture in 
the air. If we keep that moisture and 
dampness out of our houses, the tempera- 
ture can go down as far below zero as it 
ikes and it will not affect the combs in the 
slightest.”’ 

The day I visited the Anderson farm 
was during the last week in November. 
One flock of one thousand old hens was 
giving Mr. Anderson a forty percent egg 
production that day. Think of it! I saw 
the nests full of hens and others waiting 
their turn to get a chance to lay their 
eggs. And Mr. Anderson tells me that he 
averages a sixty percent egg production 
annually from all of his layers. 

The way these northern farmers have 
eliminated frost from their houses is very 
simple. They have not built elaborate 
buildings nor invested unnecessary money. 
The south walls of the house have two 
thicknesses of boards with building paper 
between. The north wall has this outside 
double thickness then a dead-air = yes and 
another inside wall. But the real protec- 
tion from the frost comes in the construc- 
tion of the roof. 

‘Many people will go to great pains,” 

iid Mr. Anderson, “to construct the 
walls of their house in proper fashion to 
e warm and free from sudden changes in 
temperature, and from dampness. Then 
they will overlook the roof entirely. 


‘Up here we putadouble wall in our} 


of. We put the under wall in first and 
then fill up the space with sawdust and 
n nail on the outside roof and cover it 
th roofing paper. That gives us a wall 
ich is absolutely damp proof and thru 
vhich frost never penetrates.’’-—C. 8. 
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The supreme test of salt is in reaching this inner circle 


There’s the spot 
that tells the tale! 


How every portion of the meat can have the 
same flavor—natural color and fine texture 


Only with an instantly and completely dissolving 
salt can you cure meat perfectly. No other kind will 
go right to the heart of the meat and give the whole 
piece an even cure. Salt of hard granular crystals or 
flakes, is slow dissolving and forms a salt crust that 
is merely wasted and performs no work. With the 
cost of salt so small you can’t afford to risk possible 
spoilage of your meat. 


Colonial Special Farmers Salt is the only salt of soft, porous 
flaky texture that “melts like a flake of snow —instantly and 
completely. It’s this porous texture in these flakes that brings 
out all the meat flavor, preserves the natural color and 
keeps the meat firm and tender. 


For Cooking, Baking—All Farm Uses 


Put up in 70-Ib. bags of linenized A 70-lb. bag of Colonial Special Farm- 
material that fine ed ers Salt is as large as a 100-1b. bag of 
Tests prove that °?dinary salt, because it is pure salt, all 
Colonial Special salt, in a lighter, fluffier form, with all 
Farmers Salt moisture removed. Best for cooking, 
dissolves baking, meat curing, butter making, 
and table use. 

Dealers who are anxious to give the 
best salt value for the thoaet bende 
Colonial Special Farmers Salt. Ask for 
it by name. Let ussend you our latest 
free booklet on “Meat Curing and 
Butter Making on the Farm.” 


The Colonial Salt Company 
Akron, Chio 
CHICAGO BUFFALO ATLANTA 


COLONIAL iscxs SALT 


For Stock Salt—Use Colonial Block Salt—Smooth—Hard—Lasting—Won't Chip 
Made from Evaporated Salt 
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GATHER EGGS FROM OUTSIDE 
POULTRY HOUSE 

August Anderson, Nebraska, decided 
that many steps could be saved during 
a season if the nests were arranged so that 
eggs could be taken from them from the 
outside of the house. The addition shown 
result. The tier of nests are nailed 
to the outside, but opening into the hen 
house. The roof, a wide single board, 1s| 
hinged at the upper edge, and overlaps to 
exclude water. 

Aside from saving a good many steps, 
such an arrangement offers another de- 
cided advantage. Certain types ol poultry 
especially Leghorns are decidedly wary. 
It is no uncommon occurrence for one to 
enter the laying room when a dozen or so 
Leghorns are doing their bit, only to have 
the serene calm of the interior turned into | 
a chaos of cackling and fluttering wings. 
Nor is it good for the layers. 

With this arrangement 


is the 





it has been 


found that a hen badly frightened at the! 
sight of a human, is more docile when only 

a human arm shows, as is the case with the | 
shown herewith.—D. V-5) 


arrangement 


Nebr. 
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A GREAT LOSS FROM TUBERCU- 
LOSIS 

A few years ago I was talking with a man 
from the East and out of the cornbelt. | 
Somehow the subject turned on poultry, 
and I asked him what was the limiting 
factor in poultry raising in his country. 
I was quite surprised when he said it was 
I somehow felt that 
at impor- 
cornbelt, and so stated, but 
assured me that if it wasn’t 
it soon would be. And in a short space 
of time intervening, his prediction has 
come to pa Poultry tuberculosis is 
now great f or in pront poultry 
production in the cornb¢ It 

1 rue, we do not hear much about it, 
mainly because those who have the dis- 
ease in their fiocks either do not recog- 
nize it or do not want to do so. And be- 
cause i! iks are “nersnickety” about 
admitting the presence of tuberculosis in 
their flocks, the dis has made great 
inroads into the profits of farm poultry 
keeping. Here is one instance thatcame 
under my observation: Last fall a certain 
man had an auction sale and the poultry 
went also. Portions of this flock were sold 
to eight different farmers and at the pres- 
ent moment every flock into which these 
birds went has been completely destroyed. 
The fact is that the disease has become so 
prevalent that it must either be stamped 
out or become a great menace to the 
poultry keepers of the country. 

Many folks ha’e tuberculosis in their 
poultry and do no* know it; they have 
some excuse, but he who has it an lets it 
run to his neighbor’s flock is beyond com- 
prehension. But tuberculosis has some 
signs which are rather peculiar to it. An 
affected hen stops laying when the disease 
gets a good hold. One of the first visible 
signs is lameness and when three or four 
hens in the flock get lame at the same time, 
then is the time to commence investiga- 
tion. The hen usually goes “light,” be- 
comes emaciated, and has a diarrhea. The 
end comes soon. I have counted as many 
as twenty-nine hens lame in one chicken 
yard. On opening these hens, the organs 
are found affected. The liver is often en- 
larged and filled with little white lumps 
something like tapioca. In the worst cascs, 
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Pp Ye 
MOULTERS 
MOULT 


If you want your hens to moult 


naturally— 


If you want them bacx on the egg 
job promptly—fall and winter laying— 

Then you must make sure that your 
moulters are healthy and hungry. 


They must eat lots, and 
digest what they eat. 
That’s just what 


be able to 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-CE-A 


does for your moulting flock. 


It’s a tonic that begins with the appetite— 


improves a hen’s whole system, 


It has Iron that keeps the paleness away, 
makes the combs and wattles red—the blood 


rich. 


Pan-a-ce-a starts the food the egg way as 


soon as the moult is over. 
No time lost. 


No dormant egg organs after the moult, 


where Pan-a-ce-a is fed. 


Tell your dealer how many nens you have. 
There’s a right-size package for every flock. 
200 hens,the 25-lb. pail 
500 hens, the 100-lb. drum 
is a smaller package. 


Ashland, O. 


100 hens, the 12-Ib. pkg. 
60 hens,the 5-lb. pkg. 
For fewer hens, 


GUARANTEED 


DRYHESS & CLARK 


I spent 30 
years in perfect- 
ing Pan-a-ce-a, 

Grisert Hess 

M.D., D.V.S, 
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REG US FAT OFF 


best known heme 
famous NON} SUCH TRAPN 


from ro’ ca 
tifie DROGLE 
nd 
Oregon says>—‘‘I 
roup odor, on the 3d day they began to improve and 


out it."* 
tion today. 





10c and Up. Postpaid 

and guaranteed. We hatch 

12 varieties of Standard- 

Bred Chicks, at prices as low as common hatchery 
chicks, the year ‘round. Large illustrated catalog ap 

rit nide free. Write today. SUPERIOK 

UL Y FARM, Box SF, Windsor, Missouri 


ROUP CURE, 
of Holstein Cattle, 
TED LEGHORN 


Theloss of thr e thousand dollars worth of our val 
our determination to discover the most scien- 
CURE that has ever been discovered 


, diphtheria, 
back if it fails. Two hundred 
hat, I. Polley, of Baker 


eyes were swollen shut, mouth full of ‘canker and the 


day they began to eat and on the 7th day they began to sing and lay. I 
surely cured them with ‘SMOKE-EM,’ your genuine wonderful cure for roup, 

You owe it to yourself and to your poultry to write or wire us for large catalog and full informa- 
THE PRICE IS LOW. Dealers, we have a good pro; oft 


H. M. SPAHR BREEDING ESTATE, Dept. 1 


SAVES wiLL IO 
isa discovery of the world’s 
berkshl nH and our 

SRN CHICKENS. 

uaple poultry 

‘ for the 
and _ chicken-pox. 


water, the 4th 
and we will never be witb- 


to you. 


4-C, Thurmont, Md. 





Quality Chicks 


From best laying strains, 12 varie- 
9c Up. ties. Breeding stock hens $1.50 up. 
Cocks and cockerels. Free 32-page catalog and re- 
duced price list. Missourl Poultry Farms, Columbia, Ho 





For Bargains in all kinds of farm nierchandise read our ad coulmas. We print only reliable ads. 
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most of the other organs are likewise 
affected. In case one has some of the 
above symptoms in his flock, the thing to 
do is to send a lame bird to the veterina 
department of his state agricultural col- 
lege. 

When disease is present in a flock prob- 
ably the most practical suggestion that 
can be followed by most farmers is to get 
rid of all birds about May 1. This gets 
the spring egg crop and at the same time 
eliminates the rapid losses which come 
with warm weather. For hatching, buy 
eggs from « disease-free flock, hatch in an 
neubator and put the chicks out in a 
olony house in a field where diseased 
birds have not run. During the summer, 
lean all henhouses and disinfect thoroly. 
Kither plow or spade the ground the hens 
run on. The pullets may be brought up 


There can be no doubt 
from the colony houses the “Te day of ay 
November and put in the regular poultry hi : 
house. In places where this plan has of Ct 1S protection 


been tried it has given good satisfaction. 


One may not like to build a colony r ‘ bsolute and 
hcuse and equip it with a brooder stove, N striving to provide an absolute a 


but I am convinced that eventually this permanent burial protection the Clark 
will be the common method of raising ave Vault Company not only appliesan 
chicks in the cornbelt. Such a method Grave . w of Nat the principle 
will not only work in this particular case immutable law of Nature as Ph , 7 
but it is the best means of disease preven- of construction and combines wit it the 
tion there is. y also eg -_ of the finestof materialsand mostexacting work- 
waste grain and worse than useless pests . . at eve 
which = found in the fields. Poultry manship, but also anes = ee nad 
tuberculosis, as a disease, is just a con- vault demonstrate el Ore le ——— 

tory that it can withstand the conditions 
it must encounter when buried. 


tinual drain on the flock. Early in the 
Each vault is completely submerged in water be- 













. 


winter the hens commence to die and every Anal 


two or three days, another one must be 


rer jock : oo tin ether TE oe Every school child és fore the finish is applied, and it must prove itself 
thru a flock so many times that I know fy th the en- ore - The con- 
oil i ill be. If it is in your familiar wit : to be perfect before it passes inspection. 
vhat the end will be it is in you periment of lowering ) - ht, the heavy, rust-proof 
flock, own up to yourself at least, and then en inverted glass into struction being water-tig ome al pe nomen 
proceed to take proper measures to get a basin of water. The 12 gauge Keystone copper- g 
rid of it.—I. M., Ind. water can not enter permanence. tes 
———____ the glass, because the . . e the use of the Clar 
CATERING TO THE HENS shin rp hg ‘Leading uperal drat ree or ancheoanee 
oul. . 
APPETITES of the Clark Grave ard of protection. They also know _ ee 
Too often, when figuring on how to get Vault acts the same brick, stone and concrete are porous they a 
—_ ae ceEs, "7 - - to think ~ @s the inverted glass. and retain water. 
problem has been solved when we provide ‘ 
a well balanced ration—and plenty of it— Less than Clark complete protection 
warm quarters and fresh water. But we is no protection at all! 
should remember that a hen’s appetite 
like our own, sometimes becomes satiat THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT COMPANY 
with even the best of foods. In other Columbus, Ohio 








words, in order to produce the maximum 
amount of eggs the maximum amount of 
food must be consumed, and a hen will 
not force her appetite to the last notch un- 
less the ration is made palatable. 

This is where green feed plays an im- 
portant part, but something that will sup- 
plement the green feed in a most satisfac- 
tory way is moist mash. 

ake some of the ordinary dry mash 
mixture, just as used in the hopper, but 
with the meatscraps left out, dampen with 
hot milk and feed, in moderation, the last 
thing at night. 

In these last two points—feeding in 
moderation and the last thing at night— 
lies the whole secret of feeding moist mash 
successfully 

[f it is fed during the day the hens will 

¢ consume as much dry mash and corn 


Make Your Own Gasfr 
eo ead 3, elliiieating-Cookingra 1 


Mix up a feed of it, however, and have it . Instant Gas aren 
Cheaper than coal or wood, cleaner, no Yi 


idy just after the night’s grain ration is 
ven. The hens have now consumed all . , no work 

» dry mash and grain they will for that Get, na gees, poy fF No building of fires, 
y- Put the moist mash before them in no high prices and no strikes to worry about, No 
nvenient flat trays and they will eat it ~y A... ~Sa shovels. No Gist 


reedily. The result—more eggs. 











MAKES GAS IN ANY STOVE 





In mixing the mash, make it moist, but . 
j £ P f St, Don’t worry with dampers, flues and pokers. Don’t interrupt yourself a hundred times a Just to 
; ‘t sloppy. Do notfeed more than they the fires guing. Dun't be satisfied with @ heat that le mover what you want it, Use IhOTANT-Gib 
ill clean up in ten minutes and you have TURN ON THE HEAT AND FORGET IT Sono start epimers lary sy 
é n 1Ues & a) i do is to start it— matter of turning a valve, 
mastered the art of feeding moist mash— yt) oe? AGENTS spoizing « ¢ atch From then on bow arc 
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id getting more eggs.—M. F. chnole valve. Bother tockton nad Woking beomas 


- i. ane He Tm take care 9 seit Already giving 
Zou.can have the beat you want. Better beating | Our free literature tells a 





. ’ 
7 | ; fo rain yoo cooking nd ive th Bn, pln | bow thers are making | THIRTY, DAYS” TRIAL AT OUR, RISK 
[ you are selling much stuff direct and Less work because <ii you have to do is tokeep| and how you can make | nome without any risk whatever "We ale anxious 
have to write many letters, remember this: nw WHY BURDEN TOUNSELY — -= 2 trouble labcr and money saver, Tet, } 
{t is a lot easier for the other fellow to read with coal or wood fires when Instant-Gas js just| ifen ee ee 








At A. pad and women — part 
. typewritten letter than one in longhand, fn ang heating or cook x hs baer time or all ime. Write to- | INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO. 
just as it is for you yourself. ting or ‘from day for agency and sample 4559 Nerth Broadway ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 








This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will or ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 


JUMPS AT CONCLUSIONS 

I was more than grieved at the first installment 
of “Bamboozled by Booze” in the August issue. 
Alson Secor would spoil any good magazine for our 
home if he is as out of date as his article indicates. 
I was surprised that it found its way into your paper 
and feel sure our dear people will not televate such 
articles. I hope the succeeding installments of 
*“‘Bamboozled by Booze” may be so successfully 
condemned by your readers that they will go to 
the ash heap. Yours for future Americans, M. A. 
T., Okla. 

Comment: This worker for the W. C. T. U. 
should display more patience after so many years 
of patient endeavor to wipe out booze. She con- 
demns the whole series and wants the whole at- 
tempt relegated to the ash heap before she has read 
them or gotten the purpose of the writer. The 
entire series was written two or three months before 
the first installment appeared and no changes will 
be made because our readers condemn or approve. 
Wait for the succeeding articles. You may change 
your mind.—Editor. 


FARMERS NOT THE ONLY ONES 
I have been a subscriber of your paper for a 
number of years, but have never before written 
you, but after reading your editorial on page 3 of 
the July issue I have decided to attempt to correct 
one mistake you seem to be laboring under. You 
speak of 850,000 “farm families." No doubt the 
larger part of your readers are farm families, but 
not all 
I have not been a farmer for over thirty years and 
no one enjoys this paper more than I do; I read 
every article and will always continue to do so. 
Please understand I do not hold any hatred for the 
farmer, as I love the farm and the farmer, but you 
should know the farmer is not the only person that 
watches each month for this wonderful paper. 
Tell Nichols not to cut his stories so short, as his 
descriptions of Far Lands are simply great.—W. G. 


Comment: We realize that there are others than 
farmers who enjoy reading 8S. I’., and are glad that 
they do, but only a very small percentage of our 
readers come in that class. Nearly all are farm 
people.—Editors. 


APPRECIATES HONEST ADS 

Keep up the fight for honesty in advertising as 
well as government. I am giad that you put the 
names of dishonest advertisers in the paper and tell 
the public you have cut them out. To refuse to do 
business with crooked concerns is the best way I 
know to treat them. Continue the ads we can 
depend on. 

Give us all the good reading you can, for the 
farmers are too busy to read an hour to get some- 
thing worthwhile that they should get in ten 
mainutes. 

Some writer gives us good advice on some sub- 
ject, but if they all added the state in which they 
live it would help us to decide whether it is adapted 
to other sections. If a writer tells how to beautify 
a farm home it would help if we knew whether he 
is telling what to plant in lowa or Kansas, etc. I 
like your paper.—H. F. W., Kan. 








VOTES FOR SHORT STORIES 

I agree with Mrs. 8. W. B., Ohio, in regard to the 
serial story. The short stories you publish now 
are the best, I think, that can Ye found in any 
magazine. The one by Russell E. Smith in the 
April number was very good. Please print more 
like it. Also, the poems by Martha Hart and the 
bits of inspiration such as “The Road of Life,” that 
appeared in one of your numbers.—E. M. C. 


EDITOR NARROW-MINDED 

I read the article “Bamboozled by Booze,” by 
Alson Secor, and consider it of the least merit of 
iny article which I have read in Successful Farming. 
First, the title ““Bamboozled by Booze” demon- 
strates that he is a radical and the arguments of a 
«» Jieal are only convincing to other narrow-minded 
et licals. People with expansive minds who wish 
tre square and right are always willing to believe 

h, 4 others’ opinions may be just as right as theirs. 

Mr. Secor believes that he is right, and that if no 
otk r person in the world believes just as he does, 
that “‘He,”” and “He” only, is right. The balance 
of ths people are all wrong. This | consider narrow- 
minaedness. He and the balance of the prohibi- 
tionists continually “holler” about the advantages 
of prohibition and what gocd it has done for the 
people at large. Now, will Mr. Secor kindly tell 
us what these advantages are and what good it has 
done to the common people? 

Since prohibition has pretended to go into effect, 
taxes have been outrageously high, such articles as 
one finds necessary to purchase to exist are so high 
that they are compelled to do without one-half of 
the things which they really need. Everything one 
has to sell barely brings enough to pay for the labor 
which the production demands and “booze” is 








made and sold in enormous quantities without one 
cent of revenue being paid upon it. 
being grafted by 


Millions are | 
the pretense of enforcement of | 


prohibition. The greater portion of these millions 
comes from the medium and poor class of people 
who can ill afford this extra taxation for the sake of 
allowing a bunch of prohibition enforcement 
officers, clerks, etc., to live in ease and luxury. 

I believe that other counties are about the same 

as this one is. Here it costs about $500 to catch a 
moonshiner or bootlegger. He is fined about $200 
and this fine is remitted upon his promise to assist 
in the re-election of the judge and prosecutor at the 
next election. The whole thing is nothing but 
Graft—Graft—Graft. I'll bet that if, when tax 
lists are made out, each person were asked if he or 
she were in favor of prohibition and they said 
“yes” they would be informed that their taxes 
would be increased for the purpose of enforci 
prohibition, there would be mighty few who wo' 
say “yes.” 
So far the ballots pertaining to the matter have 
been worded in such a manner that nine-tenths of 
the people did not understand what they were 
voting for. Now, why not have it so plain that 
there can be nodoubt or guess work and then which- 
ever way it goes there will be no cause to kick. 

If you publish this, I wish to state that I am not 
a booze fighter, don’t care for it, believe in prohibi- 
tion if the majority of the people want it, but do not 
believe in it as it is now conducted and believe in 
fairness, squareness and honesty even in i 
matter.—C. K., Mo. 


FOR GOOD ROADS 

We farmers down here in southern Iowa do not 
think paved roads are the best for us, and we are 
sure it would tax us so heavy that some of us 
would be so involved in debt that we would lose 
our homes. But we do want good roads, as good as 
we can afford, and we want all the roads good so 
that all will be benefited. I was in the east in 1918 
and took notice that where the main roads were 
paved and graveled, all other roads were sorely 
neglected in every respect, and my opinion is that 
it would be just that way here. There must be a 


limit to this thing of taxation if those who now own | 


their homes are still to retain them, or a great 
many of them, at least. You may think I am 
opposed to progress, but I am not to real, beneficial 
progress. You may say there are only a few who 
would lose their homes, and we cannot afford to 
allow a few to stand in the way of progress. I 
answer that we cannot afford to oppress the poor; 
if we do there is Someone looking down from above 
who will see and call us to account for such.— 
A. J. B., lowa. 


TELLS WHERE HE STANDS 
Nobody knows what to think of the man who 
doesn’t write nor answer—you just simply can't 
figure him out, that’s all. But the man who writes, 


you can get at him and so I say for once and for all | 
| howl from the taxpayers. 


time, as long as there is a C. H. senior or junior 
they want your valuable paper. While it is impos- 
sible to agree all the time, I agree on its politics 
and as an up-to-date farm paper. But I like a drink, 
being a Teuton by birth. q don’t like to go around 
with my tongue hanging out so Johnny Bull might 
have the grain to make merry on. Does the 
Frenchmen, Dago, Cockney, or Canuck go around 
dry? Oh, no, they had all they wanted on last 
Christmas day. I think the people of the United 
States are very easy and foolish. I want you to be 
down on the League of Nations. All England wants 
is to get you to fight her battles. The minute you 
refuse (as Bismark did) the stuff will be off. Now 
remember! I have not said a thing yet. Be sure 
and send the paper.—C. H., Ind. 


A FARM FOREMAN’S VIEW 

What are the reasons that the farmer has always 
more or less trouble hiring help? I have been hir 
foreman on farm, also owner. I know there are 
farm hands not worth having around; also employ- 
ers not worth working for. One mistake a farmer 
makes is not having any system—no hours for work 
or meals. I think ten hours in field is enough for 
any man. That gives a man an extra hour before 
going out and one after quitting for chores, making 
twelve hours a day. On the other hand, a farm 
hand should not watch the clock too closely at 
night, as many times he cannot work before eight 
or nine o'clock in the morning when threshing or 
putting up hay. I worked as foreman for one rich 
gentleman farmer and banker. I never expected 
the extra help to work over ten h.urs but I didn't 
care if I worked till eight or nine o'clock in the 
evening, or once in a while on Sunday.—H. 8., Kan. 


ARE POULTRY RECORDS ACCURATE? 

I have read so many articles in various papers 
about the sixty egg hen that I cannot refrain from 
giving my point of view. I 
poultry business in a small way ten years this 
coming spring, and I have never been asked any- 
thing about my poultry for statistical purposes but 
onee in ten years, and that was two years ago last 
January. This is how it was done. Q. How many 
chickens have you? A.—200. Q. How many eggs 
sold last year? A.—379 dozen. There were no 
questions asked about how many eggs were set 
or how many consumed at home and his estimate 
of the egg yield was based on the 200 pulléts that 
had really just begun laying instead of my 1919 
hens. Now these were the facts. In January 1919 
I had 100 pullets and hens. The first of March I 
had 25 aelen and from that on they were stolen 
one, two or three at a time, until I did not have 
more than 30 hens left by early summer. What 
could be be more inaccurate than such a report? 
With all my misfortune in having my hens and a 


have been in the | 








;S. F. that I wish you had another 900, 





great number of my broilers stolen, I made a net 
profit of $350, which I considered very good under 
the circumstances. In 1920 I made a net profit of 
$850, and in 1921 I made a net profit of $500 on 
200 hens. 

I have five children and as I do the work, most}, 
myself, I think I do very well. I have always tried 
to use the best methods my means wo permit 
But I think the sixty egg hen is a thing of the past 
One of my neighbors bought a lot of white leghorn 
pullets and as they have no trap nests they watched 
them very closely for a week, and every hen they 
found on the nest they smeared bluing on, and at 
the end of the week they sold every hen that did 
not have blui smeared on her feathers. The 
result was that they had a fine bunch of layers. | 
think there are very few of my neighbors who do 
not understand culling. There is so much to be 
said about poultry profits that it looks to me as if 
a be overdone, tho I hope not.—Mrs. J. R., 


GIVES VIEWS ON TAX EXEMPTION 
Permit me to compliment you on your current 
editorial dealing with tax-exempt securities, 
subject which has recently furnished a field for 
much shallow thinking and reckless oratory. 
_ It is good to find someone with the courage t. 
rise and point out the advantages accruing to the 
ublic and to the taxpayers from the tax-exempt 
eature of government and munici bonds, an 
arrangement deliberately made by the shrewd, far- 
seeing men who founded our national economy on 
the principles of even-handed justice, before the 
a of class prejudice and political demagoguery, 
n those days it was no crime to be rich, and 
awe ey men of wealth like Robert Morris and 
tephen Girard were freely accorded the credit due 
them for financing the fi 
funds. 
When we entered the recent war and the liberty 
loans were offered for subscription, our great cor- 
rations, life insurance companies and captains of 
nance bought the bonds in tremendous quantities 
with the approval of all patriotic persons, altho 
they paid but four and a quarter percent, when the 
money so invested might have been multiplied 
many times over if it had been applied to wartime 
speculation. 
Now the war is over, and these same men and 


gling nation with private 


| institutions are being bitterly criticised and vin- 


dictively taxed and sur-taxed because they con- 
tinue to hold the bonds which the government 
urged, even begged them to buy. 

_To abolish the tax exemption on municipal bonds 
will mean only that the city desiring to build a park 
system or pave a street, and the county contem- 
plating a new court house or a hard road will have 
wae as much for |. as the railroads, utilities, 
and other industries. hen you will hear a real 


The prosperity of the country depends almost 
entirely upon the thrifty, saving and investing 
classes. The country does not deserve to prosper 
until it treats them fairly by abolishing the unfair, 
vindictive, tyrannical surtaxes which have forced 
them out of legitimate industrial and commercial 


elds. 

It is futile to expect to get cheap money for the 
farmer by advocating policies of discrimination 
against those who have ———y | to lend; it is equally 
idle to take from taxpayers the advantages of tax- 
exemption for the bonds of their municipalities in 
order to satisfy the venom of socialistic ne’er-do- 
wells.—D. H. H., Ill 


For over fifteen years have I been paying for and 
receiving your very f paper. This cooperative 
marketing and farm bureau work is to my mind of 
so much value to us farmers and so well put in 

00) sub- 
scribers.—C. J. B. 


The article on feed for milk production is great. 
Come along with all you have. I could enjoy read- 
ing such for the next ten years, and keep on growing. 
gs - cannot get enough of such reading.— 

. B., Ind. 





Your articles, “Birdseye Views of Far Lands,” 
are interesting. one Mr. Nichols will give us some 
of the facts of the Central American states before 
long as I am interested in that country.—H. E. B. 


I enjoy reading 8. F. from lid to lid. It gets better 
as it ages. I like your stand on everything, espe- 
cially booze. You're a man after my own heart. 
Hit ‘em hard on every side and 7 have my con- 
sent to whop it to them.—B. G. S., 


I think S. F. is the only real farm paper published 
and the persen who is not a subscriber is missing 
some fine lessons in — Father and I read it 


from cover to cover.—F. T. 


We like the paper very much, but have recently 
missed the page of jokes. Would be very muc 
pleased if that department would be continued.— 
H. P , Idaho 

Comment: We thought our readers would like 
some good puzzles mixed with the jokes, rather 
than all jokes What do you say? We try to give 
what the majority wants.—Editor. 


We take no other farm paper as S. F. seems to fill 
the whole bill and touches on all subjects. We es- 
pecially admire your stand on the temperance ques- 
tion.—Mrs. H. M. S., Minn. 
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HIT THE NAIL 

I wish to congratulate you on the peti 
editorial in the July number entitled ‘““The Saloon.”’ 
When it comes to discussing the liquor traffic, some 
people are foolish enough to think if we had light 
wines and beer they would be all that would be 
sold. Your editorial hit the nail on the head. I do 
not know who the writer was, but wish to thank 
him many, many times.—V. M. G., Wis. 


FARM HELP AGAIN 

In your issue of July you have an article entitled 
Would Unionize Farm Labor,” to which I wish to 
reply 

ne E. E. J. of Michigan would have us believe 
that “if we didn’t have prohibition there would be 
work for thousands of men who are now idle and 
their families in want for the necessities of life." 
Note the exact words used in trying to express that 
which he, himself, does not believe. 

Yes, the truth of the matter is, “their families”’ 
would be) “in want for the necessities of life.”’ 
E. E. J. goes still farther and says, “Neither 
would the farmer have to sell his corn for twenty- 
five cents and wheat for $1. I wish to ask, is Michi- 
gan such a great corn-growing state that it has corn 
to sell at twenty-five cents a bushel? If so, just 
send it into Indiana, please. 

Talk about people being out of employment! 
Laborers are abeady thrown out of employment 
y the unions you already have. Then, why should 
there be a union of farm laborers to deprive us of 
ir help on the farm? Who, then, is to do the work 
n the farm? Shall the landowner and farm oper- 
tor, who is already forced to labor from twelve 
» eighteen hours per day be deprived of his few 

urs of rest in order to gain enough money with 
vhich to pay his taxes, which, in this part of 
diana, amount to two dollars an acre, besides 

eping his farm in a condition fit to operate? 

in concluding his article E. E. J. says: “‘We 
ight to be getting, single men $50 and married 
en $75 per os instead of $30 and $40. Yes. 
it would be very nice, as it would enable them to 

“Take their wives to the movie shows 
And pay for finest seats 
While we sit near the stable door 
A-pulling Jersey's teats.”-—H. F., Ind. 


A PRIVATE PIG CLUB 
I read in 8. F. about a Farm Women’s Club. I 
nt to tell Mrs. L. C. 8S. how I started a pig club 
f my own, I read in 8. F. how to raise pet pigs, so 
thot, why can’t I take some of those poor little, 
half-starved pigs, as we had one old sow that always 
had from nine to eleven pigs and only had eight 
laces for them to eat. So two or three died of 
starvation from each litter. I would wait till they 
ill found their places and were satisfied; then what 
was left to wait, I snatched away and ran, as at the 
ist squeal the old mother was up and looking. I 
ways got the pig by the nose the first grab and 
eld his mouth shut so he couldn’t squeal. I took 
just about ten drops of milk and one of castor oil, 
urmed it and gave just a few drops each time and 
he first few days I fed just as regular as the ol 
ther fed the rest. I have got up many nights to 
ed my pet pigs, and in winter I always saw he was 
irm at night, put him in his oilcloth lined box 
h straw and set hirn behind the stove. I had two 
t one time, sold one as a fat hog and the other brot 
e seven nice pigs. I could not raise every one at 
rst, but in a year or so I got all the runts and had 
Pig Club of my own.—Mrs. R. W., Miss. 


A REASONABLE SUGGESTION 
There have been several letters condemning the 
groundhog and I. C. 8., defends him. I will say 
that I think the groundhog is not naturally carni- 
yrous, but the females, when rearing young, get 
1eir systems depleted of proteins and so their 
habits are sometimes perverted, or the cause may 
e something else we do not understand. Like in 
ew Zealand there is a large fruit-eating parrot 
it after the introduction of sheep left off eating 
it and became a sheep eater. I saw last summer 
neadow lark and a groundhog in a fight and I 
nd that the groundhog had a young lark, so it 
1s possible for groundhogs to have perverted 
petites as for some men to have an appetite for 
onshine, which is certainly a perverted one.— 

H. 8., 8. Dak. 

Comment:—Chicken-eating sows may be an- 

her example along the same line.—Editor. 





APPRECIATES EDUCATIONAL 
ADVANTAGES 
l enjoy 8. F., and I think the stories are just 
I enjoy it more than any other farm paper. 
[ am a girl of eighteen years. My parents have 
irm near a small town. I suppose you will be 
irprised when I say I like town best. The reason 
that I think children of towns get a better edu- 
tion. A year “ge we sold our farm six miles out 
the country. haven't a good education—onl 
rhth grade—and that is far from what I thi 
ghth grade in town is.—M. N., North Dakota. 


| want to voice my appreciation of your paper. 
ertainly is a fine farm adviser. We have had 
in our home a good many years and it is always 
me. I have just one request—could you not 
e an article on flower culture each month?— 
W., Mo. 


s‘eing a local crop reporter for the department 

zriculture I have kept in “touch” with the 

wzement of the United States department of 

ulture and consider E. T. Meredith the best 

é tary of agriculture the United States ever had. 
. D 


‘I have been taking S. F. for five years and I 
e been benefited a great deal more than twice 
mount it cost me.”—L. N., Ohio 
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Customer-Ownership 


IT is the goal of nearly every electric 
light and power company to have its 
Ownership in the hands of its own 
customers, 


This tendency of the electric light 
and power industry is at once an as- 
surance of open and fair management, 
and a guarantee that the actual profits 
of this great industry will be paid, in 
the form of interest or premiums on 
securities, to those who make such 
profits possible. 


Not only have one million, six hun- 
dred thousand men and women—on 
farms and in city homes— invested 
their savings wisely and well in this 
industry, but they have the satisfying 
knowledge that they are helping their 
communities to grow and neighboring 
territory to develop. 


NATIONAL ELECTRI 


_UGHT ASSOCIATION 
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Mantles 
To Get The Best Light 


FoR your Coleman Quick- Lite | 
Lamp and Lantern, or any other 
gasoline lighting device,Genuine High- 
Power Coleman Mantles are best— 
for pure white brilliance, long service 
and rea] economy. 


Coleman Mantles are full size, cor- 
rectly shaped, and krit to the proper 
mesh for good light. They are made 
of long fibre Egyptian cotton. They 
have re-enforced patented bottom, 
giving double strength where pressure 
is greatest. They are saturated with 
the purest of light-giving chemicals 
by the special Coleman process. This 
is why Coleman Mantles give better 
light and last Jonger. 


Coleman Mantles are best for 


(leman QuickcLite 


Lamps and Lanterns 


—just the right size,shapeand texture Work 
perfectly with gas tip and air-intake in proe 
ducing the splendid brilliance that has 
made the Quick-Lite famous. 

Use only the Genuine. Look for the name 
“Coleman” on the mantles you buy. Buy 
them by the package, More than 3C 000 
Dealers and Jobbers sell Coleman Mantles. 
If vours cant supply you. order direct frcm 
nearest office— Dept. S F67, $1.20 per dozen 


postpaid. 
Made Only by 


The Coleman Lamp Co, 


Wichita Philadelphia Los Angeles 
Chicago Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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| Advertising of t 
| overdone. 


| right now. 
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| a demonstration of some sort. 


|of farmers in each township do not even 





OLD MAG 

Old Mag is so shopworn and old, I some- 
times think she should be sold to Dage 
the garbage man; she’d do for him all 
right, I know—he’d pay me fifteen bones 
cr so, and use her on his van. He never 
overworks his horse, has no occasion to, of 
course, and feeds real well, I hear. I need 
the fifteen dollars too, to meet a note that’s 
coming due some later in the year. Old 
Mag’s front knees are badly sprung, she 
has a ringbone, badly rung, her wind is 
out of key; it’s hard for her to chew her 
hay, I grind and soak her feed each day— 
she is no use to me! But Mag was born on 
this old farm, for years she worked just | 
like a charm—some sixteen years at least; 
she was old Dolly’s second colt, was never 
known to balk or bolt—she’s been an 
honest beast! Whene’er the women used 
a horse they always took Old Mag, of 
course, she was so safe and sane, and yet 
when I had call for speed I always took 
the same old steed and let her have the 
rein. Ben, Barney, Pudge, Skylark and 
Bay, the five best nags I have today, are 
all her sons, all five; they have their 
mother’s gait and step, her gentle nature 
and her pep—the best old horse alive! So 
| when I take a second thought I fear Old 
Mag can not be bought for fifteen dollars 
yet,—and add five hundred more to that, 
’d turn it downas quick as scat; I surely 
would, Old Pet!—J. Edw. Tufft. 


LOCAL FARM BUREAU 
ADVERTISING 

There is a splendid opportunity for the 
local farm bureau secretaries to use the 
weekly newspapers of the small towns. 
» tarm bureau can not be 
It is the biggest movement of 
the kind ever attempted and is a success 
Part of the reason for it is the 
advertising that was done during organ- 
ization of the various counties and another 
met is from the use of newspaper space 


"After ¢ all, the farm — iu is simply you 
and I and our neighboring farmers who 
see the light. Our township organizations 
must be live and working or the county 
and state will fail. Township organizations 
are working. They are attending meet- 
ings and getting advantages socially be- 
sides getting instruction and information 
that can be gotten in no other way. Some- 
times this is done thru the county agent, 
the club leaders, the institutes or perhaps 


We who are interested in these things 
do not have to read about them but dozens 


know what is going on. Others know but 
do not see anything to it. Yet almost 
every one takes some local newspaper. 

I’ve been running a “Farm Bureau 
Notes’’ column in our local paper for some 
time. I know that it brings results. Our 
attendance is getting better at our meet- 
ings. Over 200 were out at our last meet- 
ing and we have a membership of only 
176 men. 

In these notes I try to mention some 
general result that the farm bureau has 
achieved during its short life. This may 
be a state or a national result. Freight 
rate reduction, reduction of weight limit 
for shipping stock by carloads, virgin wool 
cloth agitation and the like are all good 
news items. People who know about these 
facts like to read them again. Folks who 
do not are set to wondering. I'll bet that 
after reading several of these things they'll 
say to themselves, “I wonder if there is 
something to this farm bureau movement 


after all? I’ll look it up, Guess I’ll go up 





For Outdoors! 
For Indoors! 


Two hundred candle power—a power- 
ful white light many times more brilliant 
than gas orelectricity. A handy lantern 
—a beautiful reading lamp with shade. 
Hang it up—set it, » my Use it early 
and late for every “chore.” Carry it in 

our car. Ideal for camping, 

ing, etc. 


The Combination / 
HANDY LITE 


Lights with matches— no 
torch. Burns common gaso- 
line. Burns without flicker in 
ee 


ming 
gue 
mple, nett tp le. 
meeolene ato then 2 oe 
per we ck lamp and five 
tig toftwenty! Nickled 
brass—a beauty! 


y caer Pears oe 





wiVASHINGTON TAILORING co. . 
Tailors Dept. K-254 


SAVE Arsrues 


Buy from the FACTORY | 


Here's your opportunity to get high-grad 
P 


tested and guaranteed spark plugs at cia 
price. Send us your oqnem, the make of your 
ad 23 we will send you two New Century 
Plugs for only 1.G0O. New Century 
alors give service equal ~ any selling for double 
this price. Satisfaction guaranteedormoneyrefunded 
New Century Co.,110 High St., Boston, Mass. 


EASY TO SELL GROCERIES 


Paints, Automobile Oils, 
Roofing, Stock } ood to con- 
sumers from samples. No 
capital or experience neces- 
sary. Steady, profitable 
work. Commissions advan- 
ced Satisfaction guaran- 
teed; 50 yearsin business. 
Write tor full particulars, 


Loverin & Bovgne Co., 
w a? eg 


eer snd ALUMINUM Shoes 


Frem Save Money and Prevent 

Factery Water-proof, rust-proof, rot- ——_ 

te Feet No metal touches you. Keep feet ia 
condition. Money back if not 
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Lie hare NG— WONDERFUL “NEW ELECTRO- 
discharged ° 


ut’s Fé alog 
1200 Bargains! Just Out' apeed farms 3$600— 
$50,000; big woodlots self  Bquine homes. jr pick 
of 33 states Copy Free. Strgut Farm A ~ 4 
427CN Marquette Building, Chicago, Iilino 
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to the next meeting.” If that is the case 
then it brings results. 

Do we have to pay for the space used? | 
[ find our papers want this kind of news. 
They'll use a good location for it and are 
ilways ready. They realize that this is a 
big movement and that it is only in the 
beginning. 

We are trying to get every township 
secretary to get up something of this sort. 
Chere are thirty townships in this county. 
Chat will mean a lot of publicity. How- 
ever, in some cases two townships border 
the same town. Secretaries might furnish 
notes alternately in such cases. 

Farmer folks learn to look for these 
homey little notes just as they look thru 
the news from Punkinville or Sugar 
Center. Make something personal of the 

tes if you can. Some fun helps I think. 
Some folks will read a column to get a joke. 
If the joke is there they’ll have to digest 
some of the other stuff along with it. 

Take this suggestion home with you. 
What can your township do to advertise 
ts farm bureau? Maybe you can help the 
thing along. Call your secretary up and 
start the ball rolling or the pencil pushing. 

E. R., Ohio 


MRS. JONES AND THE AGENT 
The agent sat in his easy chair, 
t he sure didn’t sit there long 
r a rippity-bang of the telephone 
ld him something was surely wrong. 


jummped to the phone and a voice inquired 
: this County Agent Lee? 
1ess you know me—I'm Mrs. Jones, 

{nd I guess you shall hear from me! 


“You've caused me to ruin my cabbage plants, 
matoes and peppers too, 
| have you arrested before tonight, 
it’s jist what I'm going to do.”’ 


He grabbed his coat and he grabbed his hat 
1 he cranked up his flivverine, 
i the way he “took”’ every hill on high 
Was a caution to gasoline. 


When he reached the place of Farmer Jones, 
The Mrs. came sailing out 

(nd she hustled him out to the ruined patch 
Was she angry? Beyond a doubt.. 


“You told me to fertilize all my plants 
And you told me the kind to get 
Mr. Jones bought a sack and find it here 
When the plants were ready to set. 


I dug the holes and I mixed the soil 
With the fertilizer stuff; 

Now I used a plenty, as you advised, 
{nd I'm sure that I used enough. 


watered them just as you told me to, 

r the weather was hot and dry 

w it’s pretty tough when I've done my best 
) see them all droop and die.” 


e agent stood with a puzzled look 
h catched his puzzled head, 
Where is the sack of the goods you used?” 
i she said, “In the wagon shed.” 


led the way and she says, “Now there 
the stuff that you said to buy; 
re are other sacks laying ‘round you see, 
t's there right before your eye.” 


Vhy, pardon me, Madam, there's some mistake, 
1 over the sack he bent 
turned it over and there he read: 
perior Brand Cement!” 





YOUR WOOD SUPPLY 
Years ago I remember the great pile 
wood that was cut and split every 
ter to dry all summer for use in the 
ves the next winter. It is not a big 
» to cut a supply of wood with the saws 
it are now provided and owned by so | 
iny farmers with woodlots, but I know 
good many farmers who never have a 
le of dry wood ahead. They begin in 
fall and burn green wood until spring. | 
takes no more time to get up the wood 
ead and it certainly makes life more 
sant for the women who use it in the 
‘king stove especially. The old methods 
preparing it was a cold weather proposi- 
but the new methods make it all 
ht to do it any time. If it has been 
glected it is not yet too late to get 
king stove wood cut and split so it can | 
dry enough to make a quick fire and a| 
It does not take it long to season 
L. C 


t one. 
1 warm weather. 
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UCK LOAD 





Making it Easy for you to 


choose the Right Load 


OST every man who hunts at all has days when 
somehow he doesn’t seem to get the game he feels 
his shooting deserves, 
Perhaps he didn’t choose the right load. 
With some 3000 different combinations of powder 
and shot in loaded shells—how could he be expected to? 
Little wonder that sportsmen and dealers alike, from 
one end of the country to the other, welcomed the New 
Remington Game Loads. 
Here at last was common-senseappliedtoshotgunloads. 
Specific loads for specific game. 
The right amount of powder, the right size and 
quantity of shot. 
Today you can go to any of more than 100,000 Rem- 
ington dealers—tell him what game you are going after— 
and get the specific load made by Remington to bag it. 


* * * 


The New Remington Game Loads are designed by 
Remington, made by Remington, guaranteed by Reming- 
ton and backed by Remington reputation. They are fur- 
nished exclusively in “Nitro Club” Wetproof—made by the 
exclusive and patented Remington Wetproof Process. 


They cover every shooting requirement. 


The New Remington Game Loads 


Rabbit, Squirrel, Grouse, Quail, 
Snipe. 

20 gauge. Loads for—Duck, 
Heavy Duck, Rabbit, Squirrel, 
Grouse, Quail, Snipe. 


12 gauge Loads for—Duck, 
Heavy Duck, Brant, Goose, 
Quail, Grouse, Rabbit, Squirrel, 
Snipe, Dove, Trap-Shooting. 

16 gauge Loads for—Duck, 


IMPORTANT=—Note the special Heavy Duck Load in 12 and 20 gauge.—The 20 
gauge is for the man who shoots the new Remington 20 gauge Repeating Pump 
Gun.—This new Remington 20 gauge Heavy Duck Load Shell is 2% inches a : 
Gives uniform pattern with great driving and hitting power. A real man’s load. 


Made in America and sold throughout the world 


REMINGTON ARMS CoO., Inc.—New York City 
Established 1816 


Remington, 





remington for 
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- HARNESSIN’ SA 


RCUMSTANCES 


Melia Finds Happiness on Her Own Hearthstone 


By MARY R. CONOVER 


HE room that served for kitchen and living room was 
clean and sweet and by virtue of a certain arrangement of 
its simple furnishings, charming. A grim-faced man 
hung up a well-washed dish-towel by the red chimney-place 
and went to the window to gaze thru the dripping rain at the 
murky clouds which seemed hopelessly wedded to the dark line 
of pine forest beyond. An old-fashioned clock on a shelf by the 
window intoned melodiously the hour of eight a. m. Above 
stairs sounded the loud wail of a child’s voice which the im- 
patient tones of a woman tried to quell. The man 
went anxiously to the stair-door. 
‘Need any help with the boy, Melia?” he called 
‘No, he’s jest spiteful,” 
replied an irritated voice. 
“Give him my old fiddle to 
play with,” called the man as 
he went back and sat down 
uneasily in a chair The 
wailing was succeeded by the 
twang of tortured fiddle 
strings and the woman de- 
scended the stair. The man 
gazed apprehensively toward 
her 
She was a trifle angular in 
the severe short gown, girlish 
hat and high-heeled shoes she 
wore In the half light of the 
hall she looked youthful, but 
as she took an aggressive step 
into the room, lines were 
visible about her lips and 
eves and her hands and wrists 
that showed the ravages of 
il. Hard puffs of hair over 
he! rs too strongly empha- 
ed her cheek-bones and her 
eyes glowed nervously. 
Whar you goin’ in the 
rain?” he asked 
lo my folks,” she re- 
plied shortly. 
\ vague alarm crept into 
the man’s eyes as he said, 
lf you'd wait until to- 
morrow, I’d take you over 
on my way to the mill an’ 
I'd stop for you on the way 
back.”’ 
The woman reached for her 
umbrella. “You needn't 















bother. I’m goin’ for good!” 
she said. 

“For good!” echoed the 
man with whitening lips. 

“T’ve been thinkin’ about 
it fer some time. I’ve been 
robbed of my girlhood. I 
don’t have no chancet here.” “There ain’t a chancet I wouldn’t 
give you if I could an’ if it was right,” said the man slowly. “I 





Instinctively Rykson swung 


ain’t rich, but I’m free-hearted with ye as my pocketbook will 


allow. What d’ye mean?” 

“Hevin’ life. Bein’ took to concerts an’ movieg,an’—an’ 
havin’ sassiety. Pa’s gettin’ married agin pushed me into 
marryin’ you before I’d had any youth. 

“Melia, you ain’t satisfied with me?” he probed with smitten 
lade. 

She was silent. 

“What’ll Nappie do?” he asked. 

“You're a good enough hand with him. He'll be all right 
along o’ you,”’ she said without concern. 

‘‘Nappie’s a boy any woman could be proud on,”’ he declared 
fiercely. 

“He might feel ashamed of us when he’s growed,” she re- 
marked, dallying with a bit of printed paper, her gaze detached 
from her domestic affairs. 

‘What you goin’ to do fer a livin’?” he asked curiously. 

“I’m goin’ to study by kurrespondence an’ then I'll take a 
position. This cire’ler tells about it,’’ she explained. 

Yer borryin’ a lot of trouble for yerself,’’ he said. 

Her eyes pled with his for a moment. “I’m like a book read 
last end first. Other things ought to ha’ come before you an’ 
the kid so’st I’d know I'd had all that was comin’ to me an’. then 

lee lin’s would “4 ttle ’ 
Maybe you think you might ha’ run acrost some other man 
u’d had thing t you think they ort to be,” he said 
S looked at hi inburned face, his ugly, ill-fitting clothes 
“P’raps, maybe,’”’ she 





himself from the buggy to the back of the horse. 


said quietly obtuse to the cruelty of her words. Her husband’. 
hands clenched tensely. “You’ve made yer vows an’ they 
brought you dooties to obey. I never broke my word to a liv 
soul an’ a man’s s’posed to be wuss than a woman. I ain | 
edicated an’ so ain’t you. I ain’t got any looks much an’ 
ain’t vou. I ain’t rich an’ you ain’t got the ways fer rich 
We're team mates an’ we'd better run our race as mates.”’ 
“That's it!” screamed the woman. “We're on a dead level «: 
our children will be on a dead level. I’m breakin’ away from it 
I need to see somethin’ in you I ain’t go! 
an’ you need to see somethin’ in me you 
ain’t got. Seein’ somethin’ better in ea: 
other raises a couple.” 
“Air you goin’ to divorce: 
me?” he inquired desperatv- 


y. 
“Maybe it’ll lead thar 
said the woman with 

averted face. 

The man leaped to his 
feet and stretched out his 
arms passionately. “I’ve 
fed ye an’ clothed ye. I’ve 
pertected ye. I’ve kept yer 
very life since ye married 
me. Yer mine!’ 

“T ain’t yer pu’sonal 
prop’ty!”’ 

Hank Rykson’s arms 
dropped to his side. ‘I’\ 
got Nappie anyway,” | 
said dully and reached for 
the wide-eyed boy who had 
come downstairs and stood 
staring at his parents. 

Evading her husband's 
eyes, the wife drew her w1 
about her and passed out 
into the drizzle. The man 
watched the steady relent- 
less move of her as she went 
down the path to the gate 
and on to the road without 
turning for a backward 
glance at him and the boy 

The man turned numbly 
to the task of preparing 
Nappie’s breakfast. As the 
days passed, the stunned 
feeling gave place to wrath 
and he mentally upbraided 
her, and that in turn gave 
place to a kind of self- 
reproach and he would go 
over their life together, 
blaming himself for trifles, 
supplying his wife with vir- 
; tues she really lacked and 
burning with | a because he could not hold her. And so 
with the toil and loneliness she did not brighten and the inces- 
sant turning over in his mind of torturing thoughts, his life 
drove the youth from his mouth and deepened the heart hunger 
in his eyes. 

“I can’t bear fer folks to know sech a thing has happened ter 
me,” he would confide to Nappie, thankful that the boy could 
not understand, and so he parried the questions of neighbors 
for a while, hoping that a change of heart might bring her back 
before they knew, but as time passed the truth leaked out. 

But it was Nappie’s childish inquiries that stabbed him most, 
so one day swallowing his pride he dressed the boy in his best 
and drove over to “her folks” hoping something would break 
her determination. 

His wife’s step-mother, a large, capable woman with a kindly 
eye, greeted him with reserve. 

“Melia ain’t here. She gave up her kurrespondence an’ took 
& position with a milliner over to Park City,” she announced. 
“She couldn’t make headway with the writin’ course an’ was 
real discouraged.”” She ran her hand over Nappie’s chubby 
form and examined his hair and ears. ‘You're real thoro with 
a child,”’ she approved. 

Hank Rykson forgot his injury in a throb of pity. He sensed 
Melia’s peculiar limitations. He fished an old green wallet from 
an inner vest pocket. “I wish you’d give her this,” he said 
handing some bills toward his step-mother-in-law. “It would 
ease up her livin’ costs an’ before Gawd, she’s mine an’ I’m 
bound to give her food an’ clothes,” he explained. 

Che woman folded her arms. ‘Wall now! That’s real kind, 
but she won’t take it. She sensed you’d do somethin’ like t 
an’ she told me to say to you that she (Continued on page 83 
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had gone out from ye an’ couldn’t take 
your hard-earnt money an’ that whatever 
you would do fer her, why spend it on the 
boy.” 

Rykson flushed at this rebuff and he 
said gruffly, “She ean’t expect to git any 
divorce walkin’ out this way. Poor folks 
as is livin’ honest an’ decent ain’t got any 
excuse fer divorcin’ an’ no court’ll say so 

ut I’m thru throwin’ myself at Melia,’ 
he declared. 

One morning a week orsolater Rykson 
‘alled Nappie to him and began dressing 
him in his best afl packing his belong- 
ings in a stout old-fashioned valise, in- 
terspersing the process with such remarks 
as, “Yer Pap. ain’t goin’ back on yer. 
Little feller, we’re goin’ to harness sarcum- 
stances, like them people did in that novel 
I was readin’ last week, else they won't 
work our way, they'll work agin’ us.” 
Then he hitched the white horse to the 
buggy and gathering Nappie in his arms 
they drove away thru the pine-land and 
at nightfall Rykson returned without the 
child. 

Three weeks later Hank Rykson took a 
sack of sweet potatoes and drove over to 
Melia’s folks. 

Melia’s stepmother was full of apprecia- | 
tion. 

“Yer powerful thoughtful to bring us 
those taters. There ain’t no taters so 
good as those grown on yer clearin’. 
Whar’s the boy?’ 

Rykson cleared his throat and looked 
ff at the blue line of hills in the distance. 

[ had to send him away,” he announced. 
“A man can’t do his work an’ keep his 
house an’ keer fer a young child when 
there’s no woman at home.’’ 

“You put him away!” screamed the 
woman. “What did ye put him away fer 
when there was us to bring him to?” 

“Melia didn’t appear to be hungerin’ 
fer him so what was the use o’ bringin’ 
him here?” 

The woman wrung her hands. 
brought ruination to her home! Melia | 

lt on yer lookin’ arter the boy. ‘If he | 
hadn’t seeh a good father,’ she’d say, 
‘why I eouldn’t ha’ left.’ To think o’ your 

tin’ like this with Nappie. Whar was 
place you took him?” : 

“Over to Ca’line Peterson’s at Rigg’s 
Center.” 


* 


“Melia’s 
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| 
Another week had passed when i:ykson, | 
stopping at the Corners store was shocked | 
the store-keeper’s news. 
‘Scarlet fever has broke out beyond 
onnor’s bog. Rigg’s Center an’ Connors- | 
ville has both got it bad. A fam’ly moved 
to Rigg’s Center with it and half the 
hildren round has took risk,’’ announced 
Staff Hunt. 
Rykson plunged from the store leaving 
; groceries on the counter and was 0 
down the road toward Rigg’s Center 
fore Staff Hunt could remind him of his 
versight. < 
he road to Rigg’s Center wound around 
e great morass known as Connor’s bog, 
place full of dull black holes and stag- 
nt lakes, of buzzards and stark shadows, 
d finally emerged to higher ground over- 
king Rigg’s ter. Beyond this vil- 
ge a low stream wound thru meadows 
hich were separated from the higher 
uund by tree-lined banks quite steep. 
e creek was inoffensive enough in 
icid weather but because of its numerous 
idstreams was wont to rise suddenly 
river-like proportions after a storm. 
kson’s white horse swung evenly down 
road while the man in the misery of his 
orse muttered to himself, ‘Poor little 
ippie! Hev I done this to you?” 
it began to rain but this stiffened the 
1 and made the going lighter. He 
illed out of theroad to let a low ear go 
and reeegnized the doctor from the 
rners. It grew dark. In Rigg’s Center 
bought a lantern. Inquiries confirmed 
Continued on page 90 
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and Steel Posts 


Protects the 
Live Stock 
On Five 
Million Farms 


Carried by Dealers in Your 
Community for Quick 


Delivery 


American Steel & Wire Company 


Don’t Wait For a 


“Mr. BE. T. Mered'th: I have been taking your 
for several years and am convinced that 
t is the best all round farm paper I have ever 
taken, and I have taken several others. May 
success crown your future efforts. 
Respectfully, Mr. T. Graves, Mtehigan.” 

“Gentlemen: Iam ten years old and my fataer 
Wants me to take your great farm magazine 
always. He says that it & great teacher of 
agriculture, and is a great medium of exchanging 
ideas among rura! people. James Hayworth, Ind. 

“Dear Sir: Have been taking your magazine now 
for about fifteen or more years, and think it an 
excellent book full of valuable neive. 

Mrs. Roy Bogle, New Mexico.” 

“C mtlemen: Out of about eight farm journals for 
which I subscribe each year, I find that when it 
comes to service and price, none have excelled 
yours—Successful Farming. It is much superior 
to ones I pay $1.00 per year for. The informa- 
tion gleaned from one of your journals pays for 
the cost of the subscription for the entite 
years. Yours, F. E. Koch, 


E.T.Mere tith, Publisher 


Makes 
‘Husking 
) tt 


‘OU and your men will husk more corn 
by freshening your hands wre night 
with Bogwiats Husker’s Liniment. Used by 
lowa farmers for 25 years. The toughest hands 
are sore after a good day's basking. Rub 
Cagwin’s Liniment in well at night. N morn- 
ing hand feel fine. Made for husking, but an 
excellent healing Iiniment any time. 
SPECIAL, 8-oz. bottlesent post paid for 60e 
Order now./t must satts/y youor Ire every cent, 
JOEL E. CAGWIN, Box 156, AMES, |OWA 














For trial, a sample of our style Rubens, 
if you send 2 cents mm U.S. stamps for 
postage and state size wanted. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept Q , Boston, Mass. 
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“The Farmers’ Service Station” 








Special Invitation 


Don't wait for a special invitation but renew your 
subscription now, particularly if it will expire 
within the next few months. This 
the expense of writing you and you will be sure 


will gave us 
to your paper regularly without m 


co le 

The last two or three months of the year are ex- 
ceptionally busy months. We get lots of sub- 
scriptions then and sometimes get a little behind 
in entering them on our mailing list. For that 
reason we will especially appreciate receiv- 
ing your renewal now while we have more time 
to take care of it. 

Read the letters from subscribers given here. 
They're short letters but straight to the point 
and they certainly indicate what these folks 
_ think of Successful Farming. 

You probably have an equally good opinion of our 
magazine. We'd like to know whether you 


any 


have or not. 

It is certainty encouraging to us to have folks tell 
us they appreciate our efforts to publish a maga- 
sine that is truly heipful. Teht us what you 

nk about it. 


Des Mo ines, Iowa 









in ot 
fishing le & other 


guns tack 

Ths seta forthie bas hecatl 
fully litustreted 7 » bone 
Tnjoy sensat 


People must eat. Federal distributors make big money; 


$3,000 yearly and up. No capital or experience needed; 
guaranteed sales; unsold goods nay be returned. Your 
name on packages builds your own business. Free Samples 
to customers. Repeat orders sure; Exclusive territory. 
Ask now! FEDERAL PURE FOOD CO., Dept. 26, Chicago 
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This will be a big 
ye for trappers. 

efur market,from 
present indications, 
will be sky-high! 

Get ready now— 
get your name on 
Funsten’s list to 
receive up-to-the- 
minute marketnews 
throughout the sea- 
son. Catalog ofsup- 
ply bargains and 
valuable helps sent 
FREE! 





The World’s Leading Fur House 


Over 500,000 trappers ship to Funsten for To get started right for the season,getin touch 
highest grading, best prices, spot cash. For over with us immediately! Our trapping helps will 
forty years, dealing with Funsten has paid shippers best. put you on the right road. Go over your outfit now and 

make it complete. Get our supply catalog—everything you 


‘ i ' ' need at bargain prices. Our business in this line is so bi 
Specimen Bargains in Supplies  3c2 s.>ststin prices, Our asin ae tall koa 





per Can : ™ \ 


x t ; 
1923 ca of supply 
peconins: fame _~ CATALOG 
a ra’ ny rets; How 
$950 to Gra Furs. Also 
3 Cans for rer market reports and shi 
postpa lola: ene 
2 t send your on 
Funsten Animal Baits increase your catch 100 to 500 per cent. ~ : 
Draw animals long distances. Just a few drops to set; bottle lasts all a postal. rite today! 


a. Se bait for each kind of animal. State kind wanted. VICTOR TRAPS 
FUNSTEN Pre al sacs No.0 to No- 4 at lowest prices 13 
PERFECT LES 1 cobvaed sees C 
SMOKER £3 postage 200 ~FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
“wheres “eye” 91. LOUIS, MO. 


escape. Pays for itself in first den you visit. 


Just Say to Funsten, ‘‘Keep Me Posted on Furs’’ 
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TRAPPING MUSKRAT AND SKUNK 

Muskrat and skunk are the easiest fur- 
bearing animals to trap. And trapping 
them is mighty profitable, as they are the 
two leading articles of raw furs, and have 
been steadily increasing in value every 
season. 

Muskrats will be round in marsh lands 
and swamps, also along streams and ponds. 
They live in dome-shaped houses, made of 
mud, sticks, stems of aquatic plants, etc. 
Those that live along streams and ponds 
usually burrow into the banks. They feed 
on roots, herbs, grasses and garden vege- 
tables, all or any of which may be used for 
bait. 

The No. 1 steel trap is the proper size 
for this animal, but a good many trappers 
use the No. 0. The traps should always be 
staked out in deep water, because when 
c cought, the muskrat will invari: ably jump 

nto the deep water, and while trying to 
escape will twist the chain around the 
stake and drown. 

The most common method of taking 
muskrats is by setting traps at the foot of 

slides and trails along the banks of streams 

and ponds. Traps should be set a couple 
of inches under water. 

The floating barrel is a very effective 
set where muskrats are plentiful. Get a 
barrel and cut a square hole in the side. 

Both ends of the barrel should be left in- 
tact. Nail a strong cleat to each side, 
about half way down and then nail a 
om ard to each cleat so as to make a sort of 

latform on each side of the barrel. Place 
t ie barrel in the stream or pond and half 
- it with water so that the platform will 

: level with the surfaee. A few pieces of 
oa apple, carrots, parsnips, etc., may 
be placed inside as a bait. Out of ¢ uriosity 


| or stone, o' 





the muskrat will climb on the barrel and 
ill then jump inside to get the bait—and | 
you will get the muskrat. Sometimes | 
several muskrats are caught at one time | 
with this set. 

\not her method is to build a mound of 
stones and mud in shallow water. This 
mound should not project more than two 
Ol three inches above the surface of the 
water. Set a trap on top of the mound and 
cover lightly with wet grass, leaves, etc. 

Muskrats are at their best in the spring, 
but a great many of them are trapped in 

fall, as they are very active then and 
sy tocatch. However, ‘they should never 
be trapped before the first of November. 

Che skunk is an unsuspicious animal 

| has little or no fear of man. They pre- 
fer rough territory where there are plenty 

weeds, and make their dens in burrows 
the ground, decayed stumps, hollow 

gs, and sometimes will even take up 
juarters under an old barn or a hay stack. 

Che best way to trap skunk is by setting 

trap in the entrance to the den. Cover 
trap carefully with dirt and other ma- 
rial in keeping with the surroundings. 
determine whether or not a den is in- 
bited, look for long, black and white 
rs around the entrance. If these are 
nd it is a sure sign that the den is occu- 


’ 
; 
i 


vw 


The No. 1% trap is best suited for 
ink, However, in the northwestern 
es where this animal grows to a larger 
, the No. 2 trap is none too large. 


| looked rather w orried when she was trying 
| to appear the happiest. 





Skunk like to travel along old, tumble- 
down fences, stone walls, hedges, etc. If 
ns are found, a trap may be set in one 
these trails and a bait suspended above 
Mice, rotten eggs, or a piece of tainted 

t may be used as a bait. 
Vhere signs are plentiful, three-sided 
; may be built and a trap set in the en- 
ce. A piece of bait is placed in the 
part of the pen. Always cover the 

’ carefully. 





(raps for skunk should be fastened to a | lived longer?” —W. H. 


| words for many other John Sykes. 
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which may be a branch, buéh 

a weight which will allow the 
animal freedom in movement, but at the 
same time prevent if from escaping. The 
drag or clog should be concealed or so ar- 
ranged as to appear natural. 

The skunk is one of the first fur-bearers 
to become prime, the fur usually being in 
good condition early in November. How- 
ever, a great deal devends on weather con- 
ditions. 

When skinning skunk, be careful that 
you do not cut into the scent glands, if 
you do not want to get scented. The 
glands are situated near the root of the 
tail. However, if some of the odor should 
get on your hands or clothing, it may be 
removed by the use of gasoline.—S. T. 


drag,or clog, 


DID YOU KNOW JOHN SYKES? 

Last week John Sykes died. 

I used to know John very well for we 
were raised on adjoining farms and 
chummed together all the years of school 
life. As young men we attended the same 
dances and parties and I will testify that 
John was about the most lively and most 
likeable of our crowd. Mary Howard was 
a prize for any man to get and everybody 
thought that it was a splendid match when 
they wed. 

I went to school and hence to town while 
John stayed on the farm with all the pros- 
pects of a prosperous life. I used to see 
them from time to time until my own 
family took more attention and visits to 
the homestead became few and far be- 
tween. But even then I always tried to 
pet out to the church picnic, a great event 
or the community. John attended them 
up until four years ago and then he became 
so busy that he had to give them up. 

Mary was there and told me aKout it. 
John had become money and work crazy. 
He did not think that he could spare a 
half day from the farm under any con- 
sideration. And just then the oats were 
ready to cut and of all times he couldn’t 
be away. Mary took the two children 
and tried to enjoy the picnic. The chil- 
dren surely did but I thought that she 





To add to the other difficulties, John 
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DENVER, COLORADO, U. S. A. 












had hard work keeping his help. He re- 
fused them holidays and their working 
hours were long. But remember this, the 
farm was prospering. But John wasn’t 
satisfied. Other farmers lost cows occa- 
sionally but when John lost one it was a 
calamity in the household. Luck was 
against him, he would assert, and he would 
eat hastily and hurry away. By this time 
he never attended church, though Mary 
taught a Sunday school class. There was 
always work which needed to be done and 
he would attend to that. 

The harder John worked, the more 
nervous and jerky he became. Com- 
panionship became a scarce article in that 
home. Meals must be on time that the 
men could get into the fields. He never 
had time to look into the children’s school- 
books. As far as he knew they might be 
studying Chinese. That was the teacher’s 
business. That was what he was paid for. 

But last week John died. He left the 
farm and $6,000 to his family. He was 
less than 40 years of age and of a long- 
lived stock. went to the funeral. The 
wedding had been a great event in the 
community. But there were not many at 
the funeral. He had never had time to 
attend funeral services for his neighbors. 


25c. for a 

Large Trial Tube 

Larit is fo quarentecd to Increase your 

eateh or Money Refunded. We will also send you 

a large Skunk Haunting Picture 

in six colors “The Unwetcome 

F nm E Sarertes and our latest 

Lists. You get full 

value for Furs when oa : ship to us. We Are Direct 

Buyers. No Charge for Selling Your Furs. Address 
UNITED STATES FUR COMPANY, 

Dept. SS 206 N. First Street, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 
cape MINN, 

“Old and Largest Dealers in the North- 

west. "Pay Titgh Price Quick returns. Satisfaction. 

to in Raw Furs. 

heen Guide to those who ship to us. 


The 











He had practically become a stranger in a 
land he had lived in all of his life. 

I heard some of the neighbors talking 
at the grave. There was a lesson in their 


“Poor John, he thought he was rich, 
but with all his land he was poorer than 
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the rest of us. Would he not have done 
better if he had taken time to enjoy life, 
to have known his family and to have 





District Salesmen = Earn 9 Tk to £3000 0 year 


Giana 


e inexperi 
OvRLTT CUTLERY CO. 
156 Bar St, Canton, Ohie 
















very month from November to 
April, HILL will give several 
$75.00 Westinghouse Radio Re- 
ceiving Sets ABSOLUTELY 
FREE TO TRAPPERS ONLY 
who ship to HILL, 


With This Set You Can Hear 
Hundreds of Miles Away 


You can sit in your own home and 
hear the concerts, lectures, 
market, weather and crop reports 
sent out daily by radio stations 
all over thecountry. Writeusat 
once for ticulars of this great 
offer. e will also send you 


FREE 


HILL’S NEW BOOK 
TRAPPING FOR PROFIT 
Tells what you want to know—how to trap 
—HOW TO GRADE FURS—how to ship 
to get most money for your furs. Also 
Supply Catalog, Game Laws and Official 


Fur Price Lists, All sent FREE to trap- 
pers ONLY. 


MOST MONEY FOR YOUR FURS 


Thousands of trappers all over the coun- 
try will tell you that HILL paysmore cash 
money for furs than any other house. Do 
as these trappers are doing—SHIP TO 
HILL, the old reliable fur house where 
you are absolutely sure of a square deal, 
highest prices, correct grading, prompt 
remittance and 


NO COMMISSION CHARGED 


Make this your biggest season, Write 
HILL today. Mail coupon or a postal 
card will do. 


HILL BROS. 
FUR CO. 
393 Hill Bidg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 






















HILL BROS. FUR CO, 

393 Hill Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me particulars of your FREE Radio Offer— 
also your FREE book, HOW TO GRADE FURS, 
Supply Catalog, Game Laws and Price Lists, 
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PROFITABLE RACCOON TRAPPING 


Altho a member of the bear family, or 
at least a relative of some kind, the rac- 
coon resembles more the fox. Both have 
the same shaped face with the pointed nose 
and the similar set of the ears, a tail that 
is fluffy; tho the two are far different in 
color and the one is a climber while the 
fox stays on the ground. The raccoon will 
be found in practically every section of 
the United States, those in the South be- 
ing smaller than the more northern, but 
the pelts valuable on any kind that may 
be trapped. In fact the raccoon carries a 
unique pelt, his tail being one of the most 
valuable articles of the fur trade and great- 
ly increasing the worth of a good pelt. 
The fur of this animal is quatiiiey used in 
its natural state, and is also hard to imi- 
tate with success, 

Raccoons travel mostly at night and 
they often go in numbers or pairs, gener- 
ally the whole family staying together 
until late in winter or spring. They do not 
go hunting food every night but do re- 
semble the bear cousin a little in the fact 
that they go rather long periods without 
eating. When a warm spell comes the 
raccoons will wake up from their warm 
nest in a hollow tree or under some rocks 
and go forth in search of food at night. 
In the course of a hunt during two or three 
nights they are pretty likely to eat enough 
to last them until another warm thaw 
comes in winter or spring. They sleep 
from one warm period to another unless 
this is so long a time that hunger drives 
them out. Hence traps well set for rac- 
coons should be left for several weeks at a 
time because any night the furbearers may 
come out in numbers. Of course durin 
the warm weather of a late fall they wi 
wander about every night eating and be- 
coming fat, then they sleep thru the cold 
weather as much as possible. 

The raccoon tames more easily than al- 
most any furbearer and he acts like a 
monkey because his handlike paws allow 
him to grasp things and to climb almost 
as readily as this animal. In the wild state 
the raccoon is as wily as the fox and even 
more so because the fox lacks the element 
of daring that is possessed by a raccoon. 
A fox is shy and has a negative cunning, 
while the raccoon is brave and has a posi- 


| tive intelligence. 


My best raccoon set is in running water 
where I can appeal to his curiosity. The 
trap is set where the ripplesof astream 
make the water foam and bubble. The 
stake for the trap is driven in so deep it is 
under the surface and the trap placed as 
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will permit. On the’pan of the trap I place 
a piece of broken mirror, bright ename! or 
white enamel. Sometimes I merely paint 
the trigger pan of my raccoon traps with g 
white enamel, anything to make it gicam, 
There are several tin fishes on the market 
for the same purpose. When the trap is 
located nicely about eighteen inches from 
the bank I build a mound of rocks eight eey 
inches beyond the trap in the center of the 
stream. On this I put a sod to look as 
natural as possible. On this sod I put some 
fish oil that I have made by grinding min- 
nows in a chopper and then allowing the 
bits to stand in glass jars in the sun for two 
weeks. Also on the same sod I put a fresh- 
ly killed fish that came from the stream 
where I set the 

The raccoon will be attracted to the 
— by the odor, will be sure to see the 

right spot where the trap is located in 
attempting to get the bait, and will surely 

asp the bright place in the water in his 

andy paws. This is because he is the 
most curious of all furbearers. He would 
rather investigate something bright and 
gleaming in the water than to eat. I have 
caught raccoons in dead water where there 
were bits of mirror scattered about the 
bed of the creek with the trap in the 
middle where the water was three or four 
inches deep. For a baited set a frog, fish, 
rabbit, or bird may be used as bait. 

The presence of raccoons may be told 
by their tracks in the mud, shown on the 
drawing, which also gives a sketch of the 
ring-tail and his pelt. Skin the raccoon by 
the open method and stretch his skin as 
square as possible if a southern pelt. The 
northern fur may be stretched open also 
but need not be held so square, rather 
Indian fashion, or just the shape it would 
naturally take.—F. B. 


A POINT ON FARM ADVERTISING 

A few days ago, while passing a farm 
home, we noted a board nailed against a 
tree. There was writing on the board but 
it was so indistinct and written in such 
small letters that it was im ible for us 
to read the message, altho the car was go- 
ing not more than twenty miles an hour. 
The farmer had something to sell but the 
single narrow board, with words in script 
closely crowded together, made his ad- 
vertising worthless. People who passed 
could not read what he wanted to sell, so 
his time and labor spent in putting up the 
advertisement were lost. 

Print the letters instead of writing them 
in script, be sure to make the letters large, 
and allow plenty of spacing between 
words. It may be necessary to add another 
board, or even two of them, to get your 
message printed, but it will mean the dif- 
ference between having it read and not 
read. And put the sign up at the most ad- 
vantageous place possible. It is the little 
details that so often spell the difference 
between success and failure.—W. M. 


GRADING FARM PRODUCTS 

Did you ever sort all the eggs into lots 
of even size and color and note how much 
finer each lot looked than the mixture did? 
Try it once. I have seen apples and pota- 
toes brought into town to sell that were 
all mixed up large and small and of every 
shape and color. It would not have taken 
much longer to sort to similar lots each of 
its kind, and I know that the time would 
be spent at a big profit. You may have 
a few culls to throw away but those left 
will sell for more than enough additional 
to make up the difference. 

Small apples sold when all of a size and 
color will bring about as much as you 
would get for a mixture of small and large, 
for the uniformity will give an appeal 
ance of quality which the mixture de 
stroys. Your mixture will sell for about 
the value of the least attractive in "', 
while if graded they will sell on theif 
merits as a separate lot, and the good will 
sell for a fair value, which it would not 
bring when mixed up with the inferior — 


far downstream as the length of the chain! L. X, 
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Fouke is offering the trappers and fur buyers of North America the 
most DEPENDABLE service the industry has ever _ for it. 





pers SS ready 


Now is the time to outfit—Fouke sells traps, guns, knives, baits, 
everything ‘the fur trapper needs, at lowest current prices. 
This department is run for the convenience of trappers—make 
it your source of supply—send us your order NOW. 

Big Fur Season Ahead! 


Send now for your samples of NOXENT and REMOV-A-SMEL— 
they're yours—F REE. NOXENT kills all human scent—a precaution 
necessary to catch the wariest animals. REMOV-A-SMEL destroys 


skunk and civet smells—removes all odor from hands or clothing 
—a personal help you'll appreciate. Try both at our expense— 
just send the coupon below. 


Get this, NOW. “The Trapper’s Pardner” second edition now 
ready—all its rame implies. It’s complete—game laws, trapping 
methods, money saving prices on all supplies, and for your own 
personal convenience ruled pages for cash account record and 
notes—just the thing to keep track of your shipments—send 
now and get yours by return mail. 


The new Fouke day-and-night printing service brings latest mar- 
ket news to you—price lists and reports delivered in record time 
to keep you posted right. It gives you the quickest, closest con- 
tact with St. Louis, the fur center of the world. Get your name 
on our books early—this vital help means money to you——get it 
all through the season—it’s FREE. 


Fouke Service Means MORE MONEY for YOU 


8 


= 


Trappers and buyers who get in touch with Fouke now are assured of helpful 
r co-operation throughout the fur season—Fouke for more than thirty years has 
been the leader in the St. Louis fur trade—his long experience is responsible for 
the phenomenal rise and growth of Fouke Fur Company—the House the Fur 
. Shipper Needs. No 5% or any other rake-off deducted from furs. Ship to 
a Fouke once—you'll ship to Fouke always, because “from coast to coast Fouke 


pays the most.” 


ST: LOUIS, MO.U.S.A. 
- USE THIS COUPON------------- 


Don’t delay—sit down right 
now and fill in this coupon— 
mail it early. Get free samples of 
NOXENT and REMOV-A- 
SMEL, also “The Trapper’s 
Pardner”—Price List Service and 
Shipping Tags—ALL FREE. 
Getting your name on Fouke’s 
Mailing List NOW will pay you 
good dividends all season. 


Fouke Fur Co., 265 Fouke Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me samples of NOXENT and REMOV-A-SMEL, also 
“The Trapper’s Pardner,” Price List Service and Shipping Tags—all Free. 
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Trappers 
Lose Millions 





Learn How to Stop 
This Big Loss 


De you realize that you have not been making 
as much money out of trappingas you should? 
We want you to write to us at once and get 
the facts regarding this matter. We will 
send you Free of charge instructions and 
advice which willenableyou tovastly increase 
your income from the trap line. We will lay 
before you a plan under which = yon can buy 
your Trappers’ Supplies at bargain prices. 
We saved our trapper friends thousands of 
dollars last season and have some offerings 
which are even better for this season. 


Do not buy ‘your suppfies from any other 
Fur House before getting our money-saving 
proposition on supplies. 

The coming fur season eames to be one of 
the greatest in the hist of the fur indus- 


try achenses of Jaen. bie money hy 
t be ng pr Le rly posted and not having 
our ins ts of how to get fu ll value 
for your furs is greater than ever, so don’t 
failto write us for this information—Free 
for the asking 
Drop us a card today. 


Abraham Tar © 
Prem rh 










141 Abraham St. Louis 
Building Missouri 














AMERICA'S 
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MORE 
EY FOR 
R RAW FURS 
Be careful where you ship furs. Tie up 
with this big, long-estab ished, reliable fur 
house. Ship to usand get ““The 


est Mark’) Our of 69 years square treat- 
ment to fur shippers and our resources of over 
guaran 


























$1,000,000 is your tee of satisfaction. We 
charge no commission—and send money same 
day furs arrive. 











rite for valuable booklet, } 


“Successful Trapping’ 
price list, market report, 
shipping tags, etc. 
TRAUGOTT SCHMIDT & SONS. 
$12 Monroe Ave. Detroit, Mich. 




















St. Louis’ oldest fur house 
=_— te and ota phipmest 
2. Write for free sh 


pin tags and price list of bait, 
| = he -also furs when season 


epens. No commissio on charge. 
> peecent & Son 


8 Donzelot St. —_ Mo. 
Thirty-five years ex- 


PATENTS--TRADEMARKS periance Band medaior 


oh teh for opinioa acto patentability Free‘ “Inventors Guide” 
hest references and personal attention assure best results. 
Freak a H.Hough, sid Washington L.& T.Bidg., Washington,D.C. 





| bundle for identification. 
minks and foxes should be placed in the 
The tails. of such 
furs are valuable and therefore should be 








MARKETING RAW FURS 
In the old d: ays, W hen our grandfathers 
trapped a few ’coons and muskrats, they 
gave little thought to the marketing ‘of the 
pelts. Usually the skins were sold to some | 
buyer in the village or traded for gro- | 
| ceries at thecorner store. There have been | 


many changes in marketing methods— 
changes that are certainly better for the 


| trapper. Raw furs have been sky-rocket- 


ing in price in recent years but that is no 
| reason why the trapper should not be wise 
and get all the furs are worth, even tho it 
may be some time ten times what his 


| father got for the same kind of pelts. 


Fur prices are usually established in 
October or during the fall by auction sales 


| in the raw fur centers. Formerly the center 


of this business was in Germany but of late 
years the center in fur-buying seems to 
| have shifted to this country. 

There are two general methods of selling 
raw furs. One is to sell to a local buyer or 
traveling dealer. The other is to ship 


| direct to the city dealer. I have found the 
| latter method most satisfactory. The local 
| buyer simply ships the furs on to the city 
dealer and, of course, he gets a profit. The | 


trapper should have this profit and he can 
get it if he sells wisely. The first concern 
is to find a reliable buyer. The fisms ad- 


| vertising in reputable farm journals are 


safe to do business with. I have tried a 
number in different centers and have in- 
variably received fair and courteous treat- 
ment. They will do as they agree. How- 
ever, there are certain things that the 
shipper should understand. It is well to 
get several lists from dealers in different 


cities. It is not true that firms in the great 
centers like New York, Chicago and St. 


Louis can pay better prices than the firms 


in Des Moines, Indianapolis and Mil- 
waukee. 
any rate. 


Get lists from several places at 


any dealers issue lists in the form of 


sliding scales. In general it is a good plan 
to fight shy of the sliding scale. I prefer 


to deal with a firm that quotes a deffnite 
price for each grade and no commission 


off. Then the only chance for controver- 
‘sary must be in the grading. The trapper 


should always sort and grade his furs be- 
fore shipping, also, he should keep a care- 
ful re cord of his own grading. If the 
buyer’s grading is different, he can ascer- 
tain why and thus avoid any misunder- 
standing. Most buyers grade the furs and 
hold the shipment separate until the trans- 
action is fully settled, if requested to do so. 

Small shipments, with the exception of 
skunk skins, can be shipped by insured 
parcel post advantageously. Larger ship- 
ments should be sent by express. In ship- 
ping by post, it is advisable to attach a 


letter to the bundle. This is permissible if | 
| full postage is paid upon each. The name | 


and address should also appear upon each 


center of the bundle. 
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Get This Straight! 


We do business with Fur Buyers. We do 
NOT mail sky-high quotations to every 
— Dick and Harry in your neighbor- 


to do business. 
. 
We Work With You! 
Line up with this big, progressive house 
for fur dealers. Get our dependabie Market 
Reports with FLAT PRICES. Get our 
Dealer’s Help. Whether you handie ten 
skins or a thousand—we want i to write 
us =< — a! ny — with your 


. Federal 


FUR & WOOL CO., 193 Federal Fur Bidg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Fine furs, like 








HOW TO GET FREF 
TRAPS-GUNS- -BAITS| 


Trapping! 
Furs - pein S, Boney 


Fur Price List, 
pers’ Supplies — All 


FREE Supscmrion 


“Tra Ex 
trated mara oe 


Get Ready WOW! 


BIG SEASON 


os ITS NEW BOOKS 
“TREASURES” will ah 
WRIT 


Butter trope & tape 


less money, ——— price to — 


men 
. Success guaranteed. 
‘and den with solenaid ext. 
Book. tent delight 
5827 Bid 


or drawing 


een Mode 

Preliminary Exam ination. 

Boo! free. H references. 
Bestresults. Promptness 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St., Washington, D.C- 
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folded in the middle, never outside. A 
pelt with damaged tail is not worth full 
price. It is not always advisable to sell in 
a hurry. Get a = information possible 
and then sell. emember raw furs are 
valuable and, therefore, your best efforts 
ar: needed in marketing them.—C. H. C. 





WHICH SYSTEM IS YOURS? 
Continued from page 11 

are advantages and disadvantages in a 
moderate climate. At any’rate, if the 
open shed has a concrete floor the liquid 
manure which is the most valuable part 
will be unable to escape and there is very 
little loss in fertility. 

Another method which is still more 
desirable for the dairyman is to have a 
manure shed or pit in which to store the 
manure for several months at a time until 
t can be hauled to the land and plowed 
inder. Such a shed must be at least fifty 
and preferably a hundred or more feet 
from the milking barn. It should have a 
tight concrete floor and concrete walls at 
least four feet high. Above these walls 
should be a covering of wood or other 
material. The shed should be large 
enough to hold the manure from the entire 
herd. The manure will keep better if 
some kind of stock other than the milk 
ows be permitted to tramp on it in the 
pit or shed. The milk cows, however, 
should never be allowed to tramp in the 
pit or shed. The most satisfactory way 
to move the manure from the barn to the 
shed is by means of a litter carrier on an 
overhead track. The carrier is filled in the 
barn and run out on the track to the shed 
or pit, where it is dumped. In case a 

urier cannot be provided or arranged, a 
wheelbarrow is always a possibility, but 
the purchase of a litter carrier and track is 
money well spent. By storing the manure 
in this way the premises are kept neat and 
clean, flies will not be such a serious men- 

‘e, the cows are prevented from wading 
n knee-deep manure, and the losses from 

ching and fermentation are greatly 

ssened. 

\fter all is said and done, the best place 

r manure is on the land. The ideal way 
to handle the manure is to load it directly 

n the manure spreader and haul ittothe 
field at once. In this way the first rain 
that comes will wash the fertilizing ele- 
ments into the ground wheretheycan be 
effective and there is almost no fermenta- 
tion of the manure. Another advantage 
of this method is that it requires a mini- 
mum of labor. If a litter carrier is used, 
the manure is handled only once when it is 

hoveled from the gutter into the carrier. 
lhe carrier and the spreader do the rest. 

There are some conditions under which it 
s not advisable to haul directly to the 

lds. If the manure is spread on a steep 
llside when the ground is frozen it is 
probable that a great deal of its value will 
wash away into the nearby creek. This 
especially true when the manure is 
spread on a side hill on top of the snow. 

Chere is, however, little loss at any season 

nd under any circumstances when ma- 
nure is spread on level ground. 

It is customary in some sections and 
some states to house all farm implements 
thru the winter in the great outdoors. 
This is likely to be true of the manure 
preader since it is used almost every day 

ruout the year. Exposure to rains and 

d weather not only materially shortens 

e life of a manure spreader but permits 

great loss of nutrients from manure 

ch may be in it. It will be a paying 

‘stment to build a shed similar to the 

illustrated in the picture. Such a shed 

be built with concrete walls and floor 

shingled roof for about $200 or $300. 

you afford not to make the invest- 

and save the dairy dollars which 
tfully are yours? 

i folks are smart, but all ain’t good 

that’s new; 


ss the gran’thers they knowed sun- | 


thin too. —Loweli. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Tay/or 
PRICE $4.2° POST PAID 


¥. Fur Getter 


a —) 


iA 





in ST. LOUIS since 1871 


Get ready now for big trapping season—F ur prices will continue high. 
Send for new BOOK of TRAPS. Bigger and Better than ever this year 
—many entirely new trapping devices, including Taylor Fur Getter, 
which is a trap gun, rifle and pistol combined; Smoke Torpedo, New 
Kompakt Traps, etc. Many new guns shown for the first time—cor- 
rect shooting positions explained—Also trapping laws, trapping 
methods, traps and baits to use—lists wat A e the pene uses at 


rices. 


money-saving 1 
ree distribution. 


compiled for 


equipment until you have received the 


It is the MOST CO 


PLETE FUR BOOK ever 
for trapping 


Do not spend a paey e trapping 
0 ; 


aylor BOO 


Trappers—Be Taylor Equipped—Save Money 


Taylor Smoke Torpedo 











mm Rifles and 

¢ Shot Guns 

Reaches to very rear of den and smoke | Hamilton No. 27......... sevccces -$ 2.55 

drives every animal out. No chance of — —_ ness cocecccoses B 4 

suffocating animals or spoiling fur. mt en oH r No. ces 59.80 

Handy, easily carried. Its operation is ossberg AMMEFICSS. «+++ +++ 

simplicity itself. Consists of torpedo, 10 | 12 Ga. Single Auto Ejector........ $ 8.95 

feet of flexible cable and 12 smoke $1 50 | 12 Ga. Single 2-shot Special....... 10.50 

cartridges. Price, postpaid......7** 12 Ga. Double Hammer...........- 16.85 
St I T 12 Ga. Double Hammerless......... 20.45 

eel Traps ‘ : 

No. 1 Kompakt........... £ oo per doz. Taylor Animal Bait 

No. 2 Kompakt........... ie To Increase your catch ~ . 

We. 1 Vietot ...cccccccces gee Mi ME with this powerful Lee | 

Nov 2 Victor ......ccccees — bait. Never fails. \ oat = sat 

Pr. ws 66s owdeo’ ee = ae Only a few drop — =i vas 

No, 2 Jump......+-++++++ 5.68“ needed to make a set. Bottle lasts a 

No. 1 Newhouse.......... 5.68 * : whole season. Individual bait for every 

No. 2 Newhouse.........- 12.78 “ / animal: Your money back if not satis- 

HUNTERS’ CARBIDE LAMP........ 73c | fied. Per kind, postpaid........ $1 00 

WATERPROOF MATCH BOX....... 10c or six kinds for $5.00. . 


Send your name and address for Taylor Trapping Service. 


Most complete Fur Market reports and shipping tags. 


F. C. Taylor Fur Co. 


Furnished FREE. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


145 Fur Ex- 
change Bldg. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





STAND THEM ON 
THEIR HEADS 


They Just Can’t Escape! 


































Do you know that you can practical! 
“turn the rat world upside down”, that 
you can stand all rats “on their heads” 
so to speak, by feeding them with 


ANTI-AIP 


They Can’t Resist It! 
It Gets Them Ali! 


The great trouble with the average 
poison is that only a few rats will eat it. 
Poisons and traps ‘‘get"’ only the younger, 
u phisticated rodents, while th 


old fellows escape and 
propagate. 

Rate will pase by ch 
and e choicest morsels 
of rat food t - aeknn Rat- 
dN it's simply wonderful 
the attraction itis to them. 
It is as attractive to rate as 
Catnip is to cats. They 
simply can t rest iM. 








I draws even the 
wiliest old fellowe 
irlairsand getethem 


all. Not one can possibly escape. 

Rat-Nip is put u_ in col- 
lapsible metal tubes, tne safest, 
easiest way to apply it. It is 


easily used, need never touch the 
hands; the tube bas a me 
ecrew top, being air tight and 
will bar in perfect condition 
indefinitely 

Nip is th —— rat 
_Rat ~ ~4- a , -—~ 


sent direct 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 
310 Ellicott Street 
ert N.Y 














Big-4 Combination 


All Wool Cap 

2 Pair All Wool Sox 
Pair Wool Gloves 
all for 


99° 


Plus Postage 
Sure! It’s less than 
cost! Worth $2.00 
of any man's money 
ht now only 99 
cts. So reach out and 
ienap, oP § this astound- 
ain by return 
ng,’ tter order two 
or three sets— you can’t 
bay ‘emat this pricewhe n 
coid weather is here. 
SEND NO MONEY 
NOW— pay on erri- 
val. Order No. 831— 
money back if you're 
not pleased. 


GORDON BATES CO. 
Dept. 80 














No. 831 











This illustrated, instructive 
book on how to select, train and 
feed your dog will be mailed 
you FREE with a 3 months’ 
introductory subscription to 
America’s most popular DOG, 
HUNTING and FISHING 
Magazine. Send 25c¢ (stamps 
or coin) today 


SPORTSMAN’S DIGEST PUB’G CO. 
361A BUTLER BUILDING 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 









i 
viceable Football 
strongly sewed, 

ted with strong rub- 
ber bia ‘tder, satisf — 
tion gvaranteed, 

for selling 28 pe _ 
Biuine at 10 cts. a 
pekg. Write BLUINE 
MFG. €O., 206 Mill St., 
CONCORD ‘ie T., MASS. 


| impediment and they rose to the surface. 


| HARNESSIN’ SARCUMS TANCES 
Continued from page 83 


| his previous information. The fever was 
| serious. The wind rose and the rain came 
| down in torrents. Onee a car halted be- 
side him and the driver inquired the way to 
Connorsville while a muffied figure on the 
rear seat leaned forward tensely. An hour 
| passed and the white horse slackened not 
his pace. Then an approaching car rushed 
past him nearly side-swiping his buggy 
| wheel on its way back along the road he 
|had come. The road gradually climbed 
and the dull glow of lights showed thru 
the storm as Connorsville loomed before 





him. Encouraged, he made his way along 
| the crooked dark street to the third house | 
|from the church, and hitching his horse | 
| to the fence groped to the door. A voice 
| answered his heavy knock. | 
“You Ca’line? I’m Hank Rykson come | 
| about the boy. I’m afeard of the fever.’’ | 
A woman’s head braved the rain at an 
| upper window. 
“You ain’t ’spectin’ to take the boy 
isech a night as this! He’s at Spars’. 
| Nelse’s young ones ain’t took risk yet 
but Tukeses are down. “Pa says some- 
body was askin’ about Nappie a hour ago 
an’ he directed ’em to Spars.” 

“Maybe ‘twas Melia’s folks,” .com- 
mented Rykson. 

“Hev something hot? Father’s down 
by the fire. I'l heat some soup.” 

“Can’t do it, Ca’line. I’ve got to see 
my boy. It seems like it’s life an’ death 
to me. I brought him into the fever an’ I 
got to get him out.” 

“‘Be careful of the gulch road! Sand’s 
rotten foothold when the creek’s swellin’ 
like this,” called old man Peterson. But 
Hank was already unhitching his horse 
from the fence. 

On the creek road wind and rain threat- 
ened the meager vehicle violently, but 
|as the road dipped into the gulch Rykson 
felt a momentary relief from the gale, 
then the roar of the creek pounded his ears 
and fear almost mastered him. It was old 
familiar road to the white horse. Beyond 
were the bountiful meadows and barns of 
Grandfather Spars where as a colt he had 
first seen the light of day. His feet gained 
| the stout planks that floored the Solded 
and his ear ignored the angry growl of the 
water beneath. Rykson leaned and 
looked. The darkness had lightened and 
the sandy bulwark of road beyond the 
| bridge lay like a wall between the rising 
water on either side. They were over the 
bridge and the buggy jolted oddly in the 
sand where a washout had gouged the road. 
Farther on he felt a dreadful loosening be- 
neath him and the buggy slid sideways, 
but = horse’s persistent hauling pulled it 
out. ray was flying against the buggy- 
top and the water ate at the road, making 
blacker chasms in the blackness. Again 
that hideous tremor and sliding and again 
the white horse pulled him in. Rykson 
ventured a backward glance. Rushing 
water hid the road behind. Ahead a line 
of white gleamed between the defines of 
the road. It was the whitewashed fence 
around Spars’ dooryard and the light be- 
hind it was Spars’ window. Suddenly the 
white horse stopped pulling and settled 
helplessly. The buggy shivered and 
toppled as the road went out from under 
them. Instinctively Rykson swung him- 
self to the back of the horse who, tho 
much hampered by the clinging harness, 
and buggy shafts, was trying to swim. 
Rykson succeeded in wnbuckling the 
straps from one side but the taut condi- 
tion of the wet leather made it difficult to 
;unfasten the other. For one desperate 
moment horse and rider struggled with the 
thralldom of the dragging buggy, then 
something caught it and the waters 
foamed over them but Whitey by some 
super-equine effort freed himself from the 


















Qualify in Eight Weeks to 
Earn Reai Money in the 


Auto & Tractor Business 


Come to the great shops of Rahe where 
thousands o dollars have been spent 
in the latest tools and equipment. Stay 
= eight weeks, then step out as an 
rt. My training made Louis Beimer 
Py oreman at the age of 24. It started 
O. H. Justus in what is now a big busi- 
ness. It enabled E. Rushfeldt to earn 
$10 a day. It has helped hundreds of 
others to do as well or better. 


Big Firms Need Men 
I get calls every day from Garages, Battery 
Stations, Auto Repair, Welding Shops, and 
other successful firms for Rahe men. The 
big fellows need trained men right away and 
they know where to come for them. 


Railroad Fare and Board FREE 


That's my proposition for @ short time only to 
help fill these vacancies. Even that is not all. 
I'll tell you about the rest in my letter. It's 
something no one else has ever done. 


Get This Big Book 
This large illustrated book tells how others 
are succeeding. It tells many things 
you ought to know about Autos 
and Tractors. Write for it and 
t-titme_ offer now before it 
expires. Write for it today. 

















Dept. 3913, 4445 Grand Bivd., 
NS Oun 0nd Wann Cena On 














Deformities 
of the Back 


Thousands of | 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of 
‘i age, who suffered for many 
4 years and was absolutely heip- | 
4 less, found relief. A man who 
was helpless, tunable to rise 
¥from his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 
the house after wearirg a 
< Philo Burt Appliance three 
: weeks. We have successfully 
treated more than 45,000 cases the past 19 years. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photo- 
graphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is— how 
different from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or 
steel jackets. 

Every sufferer with a weak- 
fe to himeclf to investignte 

n 
thorough! ae ice within 
of 


Send For Our Free Book. 
Sys cers eco re 
PHILO BURT MFG.CO, 




























, words and music; 25 Pic- 
tty Girls; 40 Ways to Make 
an 1 - Book; 1 Book on 
Love; 1 Magic Book; 1 Book Letter 
Writing: 1 m Book and For- 
tune Teller; 1 Cook Book; 1 Base 
Ball Book, gives rules for games; 1 
Toy Maker — — e of 
Flowers; 1 Morse Telegraph A pha- 
bet; 12 Chemical experiments; 
Magic Age Table; Great North Pole 
Game; 100 Conundrums; 3 Puzzles; 
12 Games; 30 Verses for Autograph Albums. All 
the above ‘by mail for 10 cts. and 2 cts. postage. 
ROYALSALESCO. =; Desk 607. South Norwalk, Conn 


ATENTS~ ADE MARKS 





PROCURED - REGISTERED ~ 
A comprehensive, SFeerionped. teers service fi @ protection 
nd ind development of your {dens Booklet ookher of Norma eazicg se 





35 Owen Bidg., Washington. D. C.0r2276- U Woolworth Bldg, N.Y 









SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








With one frantic look backward at the bit 
of gleaming fence and that light that 
meant to him, Nappie, Rkyson consigned 
his boy to the care of an all-seeing Father 
and clinging to his horse’s back jomed the 
drift of wreckage. The clouds lifted 
slightly and he saw dimly the terrible 
froth of mad water and numerous pieces 
of wreckage from bridges and buildings 
de molished by the flood. Once they en- 
countered the soft body of a drowned hog. 
Lest the harness catch the debris about 
them, Rykson cast most of it loose and 
strove to guide the horse toward the main- 
land, but his efforts resulted in confusion 
to himself and horse. He could not see 
further than the animal’s length. A 
heavy piece of drift wood threatened the 
horse’s flank. He fended it off, then won- 
dered if it might not have been useful. 
He realized that his horse was fatigued and 
it flashed across his mind that his own 
efforts to change Melia’s course by har- 
nessing circumstances was a proven failure. 
In his own mind there was but one ending 
—miles of fruitless struggle, then exhaus- 
tion. Their progress ceased. The horse 
was fast. Rykson reached forward and 
broke the embrace of a forked tree limb. 
= occurrence told him that they were 
the banks at the margin of the-meadows 
many yards from the main body of the 
creek in normal condition. Steering the 
hem from the trees, they worked along 
the bank until it seemed clear and tried to 
gain a climbing foothold. He felt the 
horse upon firm ground only to be driven 
back into the water by the sharp over- 
hang of the bank. Again and again the 
same experience tried the nerve of man 
and horse. Once. he thought he heard 
voices on the bank overhead but as he 
shouted they died away. Rykson sobbed. 
They drifted with the current. He won- 
dered i Melia would say when she 
heard. earned over Nappie, then he 
turned at ag = snorting of an animal at 
Whitey’s flank. Rykson saw it was 
another horse. It swam ahead. Rykson’s 
horse gained new courage. After some 
minutes Rykson peering anxiously ahead 
lost sight of the newcomer. Then a soft 
whinny called them from the left. The 
white horse turned toward it and the man 
was conscious of shoal water. It sounded 
again and following it they saw the dark 
vitlines of their deliverer standing full 
~ze above the water. An instant more 
«..d Rykson was on firm ground by the two 
aie The clouds lifted a little and 
R .kson made out a light line between the 
trees—a road. He climbed on Whitey’s 
back and followed by the dark horse 
groped down it for a distance. Then a 
rude signboard was dimly visible but 
R ykson could make out nothing on it. 
lhe dark horse sniffed at the divergin 
road a moment and then with euldendl 
pace passed out of Rykson’s life. His own 
rse kept to the main road and with no 
dmark or house visible, they jogged on 
ntil the faint light of dawn showed along 
ie left horizon. They crossed a small 
bridge. It roused Rykson’s lagging 
faculties. The horse quickened his tired 
pace. Before them was a clearing. Ryk- 
n stared, then slid to the ground as the 
rse made a plunge for the open stable 
r. Never had his little home looked so 
dtohim. But smoke was coming from 
chimney! Rykson walked stiffly to 
window expecting to see some storm- 
en refugee. A little child yet in night- 
hes toddled after a tall figure disap- 
ring within the pantry. Rykson open- 
he door just as Melia with bacon and 
toes in hand reappeared. 
Me ‘lial’ he cried in tones that ques- 
~ and yearned. 
: looked at him with sorrow-smitten 
“Hank, it’s been an awful night!’’ 
said solemnly. 
| heard you couldn’t keep the boy an’ 
[ came right home from Park City an’ 
then when I heard about the fever, Pa 
Continued on page 105 



























Genuine! 


Carries Gillette 
guarantee of qual- 
ity and service 


A genuine Gillette 
Razor 


Uses the same fine 
Gillette Blades 


You get “Brownie” 


ae and 3 Blades for 


Dealers $1 


The Brownie’ 
Gille illette 


<a 





GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
Boston, U. S. A. 


No blades like the genuine Gillette Blades 


MADE IN U.S.A. 
<KGHieteo 
KNOWN THE WORLD OVER, 
NO NO 
134 


STROPPING HONING 





























NOT TO BE RESHARPENED 
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Here's a Sock 
fora Man! 





Made on the 
Auto Knitter 


Olde Fyin 


ALL WOOL SOCKS 
The Proud Product of 


American Home Industry 


Made by hand in American homes 
on the Auto Knitter from the finest, 
softest, pure worsted yarn, Olde Tyme 
All Wool Socks combine long wear 
with perfect comfort. 


The elastic cuff makes them slip 
on easily; ankle fits snugly; full-ribbed 
leg of generous length; fitted feet; no 
tight toes or baggy heels. 


In popular heather mixtures 
and plain colors. On sale 
at over 9,000 men’s stores. 


The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 


630-638 Genesee Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Radak 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


RELIABLE RADIO EQUIPMENT, terial.—R. R. 


| 


so easy to siiatiel 
entertain- | 


Radak Radio Sets are 
that anyone can receive music, 
ment, sharply and clearly—by 
simply turning a little knob. Sold by 


leading electrical and radio dealers. | lawn to come up thru the grass take a 


Catalog by mail 6c. 
CLAPP-EASTHAM COMPANY 


America’s Oldest Exclusive Radio Set Makers 
139 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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'satisfactory for growing in this manner: 
| hyacinths, 





| shallow, glass dishes. 





| Tulips I cover with three inches of firm 


WINTER 
BLOSSOMS 

Have you begun 
to plan your Christ- 
mas presents yet? If 
you haven’t, why 
not try making this | 
a flower Christmas? 
I don’t mean by this 
just sending a bou- 
quet of cut flowers 
from the florist, but 
giving flowers that will last much longer | 
because they are growing. 

A bowl of gay little crocuses or a pot of 
glowing daffodils will give an invalid or a 
shut-in a great deal of pleasure. And even | 
tho you have other plans for your presents 
jars of growing flowers will be beautiful 
decorations for your own house during the 
cold winter months. 

If you want the bulbs to blossom by 
Christmas time, they should be planted | 
the first of October. 

A good way to start them is to plant 
them in a miature of one-half garden soil 
and one-half leaf mold from the woods or a 
compound of one-third sand, one-third 
heavy garden soil and one-third leaf mold. 

Select water tight vessels in which to 
plant the flowers, so they may be placed 
wherever desired, without danger of leak- 
age. Puta little of either mixture in the 
receptacle, place the bulbs upon it, fill in 
with soil mixture and soak with water. 
When thoroly soaked, turn the jar upon 
its side to drain our surplus water, and 
then set away in a cool, dark room or cellar 
for a few weeks in order that the roots may 
get well started before the leaves begin to 
| grow. When the roots are well developed 
| bring upstairs and place in a warm room 
|in the sunshine. Keep the soil in a moist 
condition and the growth of the plant and 
the development of the flowers will be 

amazingly rapid. 

The following bulbs will be found very 





jonquils, crocuses, daffodils, 
narcissuses, Chinese-lily and freesias. 

The freesias differ from the rest of the 
bulbs in that they do not require the cool 
root formation, but may be kept from the 
first in the warm, bright living-room. 

In choosing receptacles in which to plant 
the bulbs, select the jars that are simple in 
line and neutral in color. Dull greens, soft 
grays, tans and browns will harmonize 
with the color of almost any flower. Such 
jars may often be obtained at a ten-cent 
store. Common yellow bowls are charm- 
ing when filled with growing daffodils and 
crocuses are very dainty when planted in 


Any of the bulbs mentioned, may be 
obtained from a good seed house, and are 
comparatively inexpensive. 

With half a peck of the soil compound 
and a few bulbs you can have beautiful 
fragrant flowers from Thanksgiving until 
Easter.—G. W. 


PLANT LILY-OF-THE-VALLEYi 
PIPS 


The oh eng ht is a delicate little 
spike of white bells, and much prized. 
They are hardy. It is really better to plant 
clumps of pips rather than the single pips 
but I have had fine flowers outdoors from 
these. They can be had in November and 
should be planted at once. The pips 
should not be buried much, but the roots 
spread and covered firmly. Protect with a 
| mul -h of evergreen bows or coarse ma- 


PLANTING THE BULBS 


I plant the crocuses and very small 
bulbs with about an inch of soil above 
them. If they are to be planted in the 


a hole for the 
you can pick out small 
them Cover lightly. 


|mason’s trowel and make 
bulb. Usually 
open spots for 
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The 


Wilderness 
Girl 















JAMES OLIVER 
CURWOOD’S 


Great new 
novel of the 
Northland 


Foi years this 
Michigan au- 
thor’snovelshave 
been best-sellers. 
Now he has beat- 
en all of his pre- 
vious work with 
a wonderful novel of wilder- 

nesslove. Don’t let yourself miss it! 


At Bookstores Everywhere—$2.00 


Gshopolitan Book (rporation 


9 West 40 th Sueet. New York 


ED SLEEPING 
warn FREE 


ALSO whe S FURNITURE 


Beautiful Doll, real hair, bisque head, 
eyes that open and close, movable arms 
‘ess, shoes and 




















Yip THERES FUN 
< IN BUCKING 
THE RAIN- IF 


TOWERS FISH BRAND 
oe aa 


5 A.J.TOWER CO 















nue WHITE FLAME BURNER 


AKES your old kerosene lamps and lanterns 
shine with a brilliant soft, white light Now 
breakable steel mantle. No smoke. No soot Re 
lieves eye strain, Over @ “million batisfied users 
Guaranteed safe, durable, reliable Complete sample 
50 cts. post paid, stamps or coin; 3 for $1.25. You 
money back if mot sanshed 

LIVE REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


HITE 


K_ BUILDING 











GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 


GRO ERY STORE? You can handle Sugar 
C Flour, Canned Goods, Dried 
ruit, Coffee and entireline of groceries, as wellas P. aints, 
can hy Aluminum W are and Automobile Oils, with no ret 
to pay; no money invested. Takelarge orders eenenmaten 
Goods are guaranteed and proven quality. Selling experience 
not necessary. Steady, profitable work for ‘workers 
Address —_ Hill Co., Dept. 201, Chiengo, Llinols, 
eference: Any Bank or Express Co- 


GO INTO BUSINES for Yourself 


ar, and_ oper- 

New System 

Special: Candy Factory’’ in your oumnanite. te furnish every- 
making opportunity unlimited. Either men or women 








Bie Tandy ‘Boo klet Free. Write for it today. Don't put it =. 
HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 52, EAST ORANGE, 
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SUCCESSFUL 


soil above the bulb, and the narcissus and 
hyacinths from four to five inches ac- 
cording to the size. Poeticus narcissus 
will be best with four inches to the bottom 
of the bulbs, as often they have long top 
extensions, and they work deeper each 
year, as do all narcissus.—R. R., Kan. 





STUDYING THE FARM BUSINESS 
Continued from page 13 

\ substitute for the oat crop was 
necessary and this is Mr. Meharry’s 
explanation of how soybeans were se- 
lected: “Our cost records showed that 
the 1914 crop of soybeans (132 acres) had 
cost one-third of an hour more man labor 
and three hours more horse labor than 
had our 229 acres of corn. Part of the 
beans yielded two and one-fourth tons of 
hay and the rest fifteen and one-half 
bushels of seed per acre. Our corn made 
53.6 bushels per acre. By way of com- 
parison, this year’s crop of beans yielded 
twenty-nine bushels and the corn seventy- 
two bushels. At present prices this puts 

e legumes far ahead this year not con- 

lering the difference in the depletion of 

rtility and the value of by-products. An 
re’s yield of soybean straw is worth more 

n five acres of cornstalk pasture. So 

ime about that we substituted soys for 
( on ten percent of the entire acreage 
of this farm, and for corn on another ten 
percent. A pretty radical change but 
made only after careful study and delibera- 
t This shift has helped us wonder- 
fully in equalizing the labor. 

\ir. Meharry mentioned three other 
factors which he found had an important 
bearing on the farm profits and which re- 
quire a careful study of the business. The 
first of these is diversification of crops. For 
instance, the year the oat crop was a total 
loss, he was glad that corn and oats were 
not the only crops on his farm as they 
were on many others. Soybeans were also 

ilure one year and again other crops 
saved the day. The use of several differ- 
ent kinds of livestock is also added insur- 
against total loss. 

\ second principle is the utilization of 
bulky feeds and waste materials by feeding 
them to livestock. ‘‘We need hogs,” he 
said, “to consume and turn our raw con- 
centrates into a finished product, and to a 
less degree, of course, for the consumption 
of forage. But as transformers of rough- 

ind waste by-products cattle and 

ep are the machines par excellence. 
Sheep, moreover, save us lots of weed 
mowing by turning a hindrance into a 
help. We find that we can profitably use 
all classes of meat animals. Sometimes 
ul the same year, seldom all the same 
on, but rather suiting each to its par- 
ir purpose and at the proper season.” 

also uses horses frequently, as a 

et for roughage. They are bought up 

e early winter, when they are cheap, 

d over on soy straw, silage and cull 

s, and sold in the spring when they 
needed and when prices are highest. 

third factor is the ability to make ad- 

ents to meet changing economic 

litions. This requires not only a 

ul study of the farm but also of the 

ide business conditions. He _ illus- 

1 this point by saying that during 

t ir when the government guarantee 

\ n force, the hog feeding enterprise 

expanded greatly. Many hogs that 

| not ordinarily pay were fed then 

e they did pay at that time. During 

ind 1918, he fed out about 

per season. 

, he sold out practically everything 

se he believed the bottom had not 

een reached and thereby saved a 

inventory loss. Again in 1921, the 

creage was cut thirty-four percent 

ise he believed that the world would 

need more wheat thancorn. In both 

e instances, a careful study of gen- 

eral market and business conditions en- 

| him to adjust his business to meet 

hanging economic needs. 
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When prices began to} 
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AN EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT IS MORE PROTECTION THAN A REVOLVER 


| Eveready Spotlight | 
with the 
300-ft. Range 
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Eveready ights 
cost from ee 
$4.00 complete 


At the call in the night— 
an Eveready Flashlight 


From sundown to sunup there’s a feeling of 
security in having an Eveready Flashlight — 
ready for instant use when you want its 
electric beam to show you what has aroused 
the dog; who has stopped out in front; who 
is coming up the walk; and any one of a 
dozen other things. 

An Eveready Flashlight is handy for many 
regular uses that are not emergencies! Lights 
the way about the cellar; up and down stairs; 
along dark passages; out to the barn, wood- 
shed, and everywhere in and around the home 


and farm buildings. 


Being flameless, an Eveready Flashlight cannot 
set fire to anything. Prevents losses of property 
and life by fires from matches, candles, and 
tipping or exploding oil lanterns. Best pro- 
tection you can have against loss by fire. 


Eveready Flashlight Batteries fit and im- 
prove all makes of flashlights; they give a 
brighter light and last longer. 


For sale everywhere by electrical, hardware, sporting 
goods, drug, and auto accessory shops; garages: general 
stores. 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 



































The sumach's aglow in 
the pasture below, 

And see, all the maples 
are yellow, 

While over the wall, as 





if ready ic fall, 









Hang apples, ripe, rt ldy 


nd mellou 


MOMS ER ROME, 
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We all love October—a 
month we remember 
As peaceful, refreshing 

and cool,— 

A time in which only the 
Mothers are lonely. 
The Children are trudg- 

tng to school! 


— Martha Hart 















2? Such a foolish 
question. House and home are synony- 
mous, both Anglo-Saxon words mean- 


S your house a hom 


ing a dwelling or place of abode. Home, 
however, implies a great deal more than a 
mere abiding place. When John Howard 
Payne wrote “Home, Sweet Home,” he 
did not mean “House, Sweet House.”’ 
Undoubtedly there were fond recollec- 
tions of the place itself, but he cherished 
far more sacred memories of his home as 
a place of peace and security, removed 
from the cares of the world. 

Home, in its broader sense, means a 
dwelling that 1s endeared as a place of 
domestic love and happy family lite. As 
a poet has aptly described it: 

Home's not merely four square walls, 
Tho with pictures hung and gilded, 
Home is where affection calle— 
Where its shrine the heart has builded. 


The call in these scientific days is for 
efficiency—budgets for running the house 
economically, labor-saving devices to 
shorten the hours of work, and scientific 
diet to keep our bodies physically fit. But 
nowhere does there seem to be an efficient 
plan for bringing the family closer to- 
gether and strengthening home ties. The 
trend of the times is quite the reverse. 

The day of the family picture is pretty 
much past. Family prayer is no longer 
common. Holidays, with perhaps the 
exception of Christmas, have lost much 
of their significance as times of family 
gatherings. 
machinery much of the work which was 
once done in the home has been removed 
to factories. Girls formerly helped in the 
home and in their spare time did 





| 





| 


ernment. Today the power of the ak, 
should be more potent than ever because | 
there are so many outside influences to 
distract. And our nation will improve | 
only as our family life is consecrated. 

Let us ten develop our home life. One | 
of the best ways to do this is to share our | 
pleasures. 1f everyone is busy during the 
day ac least mealtimes can be made happy 
oceasions. Some people think that is the | 
time to ‘te'l cll their troubles, and do all | 
their sco’ding recause the whole family is | 
there and forced to listen. How much | 
better it would be if everyone told some-| 
thing pleasant or funny. A good hkrugh 
helps the digestion more than a dose of 
medicine, and certainty is a good appetizer. | 
How about evenings? Does each member | 
of the family have his individual pleasures 
and pursue them alone, and usually away 
from home? Or do you play games to- 
gether and have popcorn and homemade 
candy occasionally when you have no} 
guests? Do you have music in your 
home? Music is recognized as one of the 
strongest factors in community work. It| 
is just as effective in home life even if you | 
can’t sing and play well. Sing together | 
and you will strike a chord that will echo | 
harmony in your family ties. 

Are you courteous in the home? Do! 
you treat your family as well as you do | 
strangers and casual friends? Most of | 
us don’t. We would stick by a member | 
of our family thru thick and thin, if we 


With the advent of modern | Were put to a real test, but in daily life we | 


are often less charitable with them than 
with outsiders. It should be just the 
opposite. We ought to practice keeping 


spinning | OUr tempers at home so that when an | 


and weaving in preparation for future |®™ergency arises outside we would be | 


homes of their own. 


The modern girl prepared. 


How much happier life could 


finishes school and gets into some kind of | be if we were as courteous and thoughtful | 
work. When she has need of a hope-chest at home as we are to strangers or in the | 
the things are gotten together in a hurry, | business world! 


most of them bought ready-made. The 
change in the boy’s mode of life has not 


Most families think too little about | 
love. If a member of the family departs | 


been so marked, but it has been subtle. | he is missed, but while he is at home he is | 


Instead of walking or driving his horse | taken for granted. After a child is out of 


when he goes courting, he drives up in his 
ear, and off the young people go, seeking 
their pleasure away from home. 


no one begrudges the youth of today their| haps y« 
independent spirit, their lack of depend- | this, which were made by a young woman 
ence on others, but we must all take heed | after the death of her brother In the war: 


that it does not destroy the sanctity of 
family life 


Surely | takings or when he comes home. 


| 


| 


the cradle there is seldom any demon- 
stration of love for him except at leave- 
Per- 
heard remarks like 


you have 


‘“‘We are such an undemonstrative family. 
If he only could know how much we care.”’ 
Aren’t there lots of such homes, good sub- 
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Before Winter Sets In Install 


UNION 
CARBIDE 
a 


UNION CARBIDE GAS lighting and 

system brings to the farm home 
conveniences and comforts more inti- 
mately touching home life than those of 
any other light and utility system. 

Simply turn the little } yee key in 
any room in the house, in the barn, or in 
an outbuilding and instantly you have 
there a light so brilliant, so soft, so rich, 
so white, so crystal-clear and so steady 
as to win recognition from scientists as 
the only light approaching natural sun- 
light in beauty, eye-resting qualities and 
brilliance. No matches used. 

Use UNION CARBIDE sunlight in your 
chicken house after sunset and hens will 
work on summer-time schedule. 

Turn alittle jetin the kitchen gas stove, 
touch an igniter to the burner and you 
cook like city folk. (An exclusive feature 
oo only with UNION CARBIDE 


Light a tiny burner in a gas iron and 
you have a self-heating iron for ironing. 

Install a water heater and UNION 
CARBIDE GAS will give you in a few 
moments steaming hot water for washing, 
bathing and shaving. 

UNION CARBIDE GAS lighting and 
cooking system is a dependable and per- 
manentinvestment. It is the simplest and 
most economical system to operate and 
maintain. The gas is made automatically 
by a generatoruniting UNION CARBIDE 
(a gas generating material) and water. 
There are no essential parts and units 
needing frequent replacement; no prim- 
ing and adjusting; no service necessary. 


Send a Postcard for Full Particulars 


The months of long evenings are upon 
ou. You read more. You entertain more. 
our wife sews more. Now more than 

ever you can and will appreciate the 
marvels of UNION CARBIDE GAS. 
Learn all about it. It is not a new fangled 
idea. CARBIDE GAS isin nearly a half 
million country homes. Hundreds of 
farmers are installing it this fall. A good 
mechanic does the whole job in about 
three or four days. Send a postcard now 
for full particulars. No obligation on 
your part, 


Union Carbide Sales Company 
Carbide & Carbon Bidg. 
30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Il. 
Balfour Bidg., San Francisco 















Union Carbide— 






The home and the family are the oldest 
institutions in the world. Before there | stantial people, who are rather ashamed 
was any organized government man or-| to show love for one another? 
dained himself the protector of his mate What kind of home is yours? Is it the 
and their offspring. Society has evolved | kind of a home you want your children 
and organized complex forms of govern-|to remember in after years? Will its 
ment, but the home has come down thru} memory be a benediction to those who 
the ages intact, the foundation of all gov-| have shared it?—W. Y. 








basis of Union 
——. Gas. 
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WHO WILL BOARD THE TEACHER? 

Not long I read of a district school 
that had to close its doors because no one 
could be found who would “board the 
teacher.” All over the country the prob- 
lem seems to become more difficult with 
each passing year. Country people who 
have inferior homes hesitate because they 
fear that the accommodations they have to 
offer may not be satisfactory. The good 
homes are closed because the owners feel 
that they do not need the money paid by 
the teacher for board and room. 

Meanwhile the teacher goes from door 
to door, begging for somebody to take ker 
in. As long as we in the rural communities 
have children to educate and schools to 
support, we must have teachers. And 
teachers must have some place to live. In 
order to do the best work of which she is 
capable, a teacher’s living quarters must 
be comfortable, clean and pleasant. She 
must have her room warm and must have 
plenty of good wholesome food. 

lor many years the writer was a teacher 

rural schools. More often than not her 

rding place was anything but home- 
ke. Bare, cold, unpleasant rooms, and 
unty, poy prepared food took the joy 
of life for many months at a time. 
We owe it to the teacher in our com- 
ity to keep her comfortable and 
ypy. The boys and girls that are grow- 
up and developing their intellects 
under her direction need the best that she 
ble to give them. She cannot give her 
best if she is continually hampered or 
rried about living conditions. 

Che best home in the district should be 
the one in which the teacher is permitted 
to live. If the patrons in a school district 
simply cannot open their homes to an out- 
sider, then they should build and equip a 
teacherage for their instructors. 

Many communities are now taking just 
that step. In northern Minnesota there 
are many such homes built in connection 
with the school house. Four cozy little 
rooms equipped with all that is needful 
to make a home convenient are built above 
the schoolrooms, making a neat looking 
two-story building. Here two or three 
teachers keep house together and enjoy 
their work to the utmost. But whether in 
a home of their own or in our homes, let us 
strive to make the teachers in our com- 
munity as happy and contented as it is 
possible for them to be.—M. T. J. 








FOR YOUR TABLE ON HALLOWEEN 
_ Realistic indeed is this centerpiece. I, 
is made of orange colored crepe paper 
cut into sections to resemble the divisions 
ofa pumpkin. These crepe paper sections 
are then fastened to similarly shaped 

indation pieces cut from thin, pliable 
pasteboard. The sections are sewed to- 


gether, turned right side out and thru the | 


er of the pumpkin is placed a small 
section cut from a thick twig. Pumpkin 
s and vines are made from green and 


brown paper. However, there is a secret 
to this pumpkin for it holds the favors for 
the guests. Where the leaves cover one 
section the shell isfastened together only 


part way and at the close of the dinner 
the hostess dispenses the favors. Place 
cards are small pumpkins fastened to a 
standard of brown paper. They, too, have 
a il vine and several leaves while over 
tands a jolly chef all ready to make 
them ready for pumpkin pie. Perhaps 
your name is written on his apron to show 
that there is a place for you at the table. 
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Get Manufacturers’ 
Wholesale Prices 







On Furnaces, 
Ranges, Stoves, Etc. 


No matter where you buy your 
furnace, range or stove, someone must 
get it from the factory. And the one 
who first receives it from the factory 
always pays the lowest price—the 
manufacturer’s price. 

Here is the simple secret of how 
thousands of customers save from 25 
to 40 per cent agg, Kap = . 
Kalamazoo factories. ey get the 
manufacturer’s wholesale walee--heand Pipeless 


on the actual cost of production plus & Furnaces , 
one small profit. = | 
What prices are you going to pay? Bam S 95 
Why not be one of the more than By in 
400,000 satisfied Kalamazoo customers § — ba, 
who deal direct with manufacturers § \ ¢ 
and get the first, low price that is § \ and a , 
marked on the factory platform? . 


Greater Values Than Ever 


This year we are celebrating our 21st 
Anniversary with greater values than ever. 
Prices have been slashed to rock-bottom. Big 
extra savings for every Kalamazoo customer. 
You can’t duplicate the values we are offering 
anywhere in America. 







Bea ift 11 Think of it! A furnace—complete 
ut - — poy an ~,* Heats gate Some 

rough one register; rs any kim uel; 
Ranges in easy to install —- comfort at little 

more than t cost a gc stove. 

America Kalamazoo heating engineers recommend 
furnace and style of installation to meet your 
— requirements. This service free of 


















30 Days’ Save Big 
Trial Money 
on Finest 


Heating 
Stoves 


Cash or Easy 
Payments 


Quick 
Shipments 


New Range Designs 
Kalamazoo kitchen ranges are the most beautiful ever made. 
Stunning designs with blue and gray porcelain enamel finish 
will charm the eye of every housewife. 

See how much you can save on beautiful heating stoves for 
hard or soft coal. 


Mail a Postal 


Today for the new Kalamazoo Catalog—greatest bargain 
book we have ever published. Every family in America should 
have this buying guide that effers a wonderful money-saving 
opportunity on every page. Write for it now! . 

Also get our low prices on furniture, kitchen cabinets, washing 
machines, sewing machines, dishes, aluminum ware, etc. 


Ask for Catalog No. 289 
KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


‘A Kalamazoo 
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Either style at a 
smashed price nowl 
~ ne Uppers of fine, soft Kid 
a finished leather. Flexible 
oak leather soles and low 
4 rubber heels. Wide roomy 
shape. Sizes 3 to 8. Order Ox- 
ford No. SF-5540, Price $1.49. High shoe 
No. SF-6840, Price $1.79, Send no money. 
Pay bargain price and postage on arrival. 
Money back if not satisfied. 












of it--only $3.96 
for this heavy tan 
@rain leather 12-inch 
hi-cut! Two heavy 


exciuding bellows 

tongue. Sizes 6 te 
12. Wide last. Order 
No. SF-9710, Ne 


money now. Pag 
$3.96 and postage 


on arrival. 


Same style in boy’se 
sizes 1 to 5 1-2 » Bee 
$F 81 Price $2 
Little Gents’ sis —> 
to 183 1-2, No. SF-8250, 


Price ¥2.49 





Pure gum rubber 
tt roughout. One of 
our sensational bar- 
« ns Chase offers 
uu during this 
great Re Red Tee Sale, 
have heavy 
double soles «a 
¢ friction lined. 
ade extra full 
to withstand hard 


pT otans hard- 










postage ‘when boots that 
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Don't confuse 





wool that will out 





with extra wideleat 


Sises 7 to 12. Order 






Mention sis 





Men—if you have ever worn or seen this 
lar issue U.S. Army Field Shoe, you'll 
know that there isn't another shoe ate 


it possible to positivey peerantes this 
model Sines? ¢ to 12.Wide widths. Order No.SF-1005. 
No money now. Pay $2.95 and postage on arrival. 


ful 9-inch hi-cut with the or- 
dinary inferior “pressed felt’’ 
article. 4 Our “Felt Boots”’ is 
made of Knitted pre-shrunk 


pairs of the cheaper grade.Made 
and heavy gray felt soleand heel. 
Don’t pase up this amazing 
Tag special send quick! 


8390. Send no money. Pay 
only $1.95 and postage. 
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2 Pair 
a Hose FREE 


cn Regular English walk- 


if 
, 4 


Always | 
Sine ‘3 P. 








Girl’s have round toe. 

Bizes 84% to 2. Wo 

men’s black No. SF- 

1460, Price $1.98. Women’s brown No. S&F. 
1270, Price $2.49. Girl's Black No. SF-3630, 
price $1.88. Girl's brown No. SF-3690, 
Price $1.88. Pay bargain price and postage 
on arrival. 








heels. Sizes 3 to 8. Order No. Worth at least $1.00 more than 


SF-4500. Send no money. Pay we ask. Firm! 
$2.95 and postage on arrival and military heel 


soled and rubber 


ing shoe of rich tam A handsome, soft brown leather 
side leather. Fitted with firm oxford with classy wing top 
leather soles and military rubber stitching and medallion toe. Ze 


can stand half the wear these will 
oe the mon superior features whic S anaihe 


> Roomz last. 
receive 2 pairs women’s excellent Sizes 3 to 8. Order No. SF-7560. 
quality brown hose free. No money now. Pay $1.88 and 















this wonder- 


wear several 


her back stay 





No. SF- 


Yes—actually leas than half price 
while stock lasts. Genuine all wool 
Khaki U.S. Army blanket.Size about 
66x84 inc ~hes. Each blanket stamped 

8.’*Cost government much more than 
we ask. Orde r quick--while stock lasts 
Order No. SF.2006. Send no money. Pay 
only $2.96 and postage on arrival. Money 
back if net satisfied 





these arctics. An extra sav- 





















Lowest price in the U. 
for @ work shoe o a 
quality 
toeBlucher 
model with 
sturd 




























reduced just for this 
Sale. Has extra (juality 
special selected full 
grain leather | (-inct 
hi-cut uppers. 
Genuine Gold 
Seal Brant 
pure gum rik 
bed rubbef 
bottoms wit) 
rolled soles 
Bizes 7 toll. 
Order No. 8F- 
2420. No 
money nov. 
Pay $3.85 and 
postage on a 
rival. Mone 
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FURNISHING FOR SATISFACTION 


By JULIA LITA BANE 


their attention to preparing for winter, when much of 
their time must be spent indoors. 


Witei the coming of crisp fall weather home makers turn 


Sometimes furniture 


may be rearranged to make an attractive corner for sewing or 
re .ding. - 
up in anticipation of gray days. 


Perhaps wall coverings_or curtains need brightening 
his is the time to consider 


























Gay cretonne curtains in orange, blue and 
black fortify a dull, gray room 
against winter’s onslaught. 


what the family needs actually are. It 

s well to remember that after all the 

ouse is used mostly for family life and 
that in selecting furnishings they should 
be chosen with the view to making the 

suse livable and attractive to the family 
| not with the view to satisfying the 
possible critical eye of a caller. It is only 
ossible to do this after the habits and 

‘ings of the family have been carefully 
studied. Then the furnishings must be 

lected with care and 
grouped in the various 
rooms of the house in a 

vay which will give a 
large measure of pleasure 

nd satisfaction to the 
various members of the 

ousehold. 

There are a number of 
points which it is well to 
have in mind when mak- 
ing plans for changes in 
furnishings. Perhaps one 

the things that im- 
presses us most in our 
surroundings is color. For 

me years there has been 

fashion for browns and 
tans. Everyone seemed 
to think that these were 
perfectly safe colors to 
ise and probably they are. 
However, many times in- 
terest has been sacrificed 

nd we find scattered 

out over the country 
too many dull, uninter- 
sting rooms finished in 
rown and tan, furnished 
with mission furniture. 
his may be entirely 
ited to certain rooms but for the majority of houses we need 

re variety if the rooms are to be satisfying and interesting. 

It is well to remember that we do not enjoy large . ayaa 

strong color; however, large quantities of a dull color prove 
motonous and uninteresting.. It is rather a safe rule to have 
rge quantities of a fairly unobtrusive color and to introduce 
rong colors in small quantities to serve as accents. This may 

added in the lamp shades, in the books which are in the 
om, in the hangings, and in the cushions. 

[t is also well to remember that light colors make a room look 
rger and dark colors make it look smaller; that stripes running 
ip and down tend to make the — look higher and that 
tripes running around a room tend to lower the height of the 


ceiling. 

















Who would not snatch a half hour 
of reading in this restful corner? 
Dull reds, grays and a bit of black 
appear in iw shade, book-bind- 
ings, vase, chair cushion and rug. 


Another point which may be of assistance in planning the 
colors for a room is the fact that in nature we find colors graded 
from the bottom up with the darker colors at the bottom. We 
have become accustomed to this arrangement and we feel 
natural with it. Consequently, it is advisable when planning 
the colors for a room to have the dark colors on the floor, lighter 
colors on the wall, and the lightest color on the ceiling. 

Once we have decided upon the colors to be used, we must 
consider the question of a pleasing design. Perhaps in the past 
we have erred more on the side of having a design that was too 
large or too natural than in any other way. It is always safer 
to have designs which are small and which are not too much like 
natural things which we have about us. We are fond of roses 
but we do not care to tread upon them. Consequently it is 
pleasing to enter a room in which we do not have the sensation 
of walking on roses which may appear on the rugs. 

It is not necessary to have furniture that is extremely severe 
in order to have furniture that is not difficult to dust. Certain 
curved lines will give us more pleasure than the rather severe 
lines of the mission type of furniture which has had such a 
vogue the past few years and will be as easily cleaned and often 
has the advantage of not being so heavy. Mission furniture 
has its place but it sometimes appears too heavy and too 
severe for home use. 

In selecting furniture, bear in mind that it must not only be 
attractive in appearance but it should be comfortable and 
strong. Never buy a chair without first sitting in it to be sure 
it is comfortable and gives the sensation of being strong enough 
to bear up your 
weight. Attractive 
pieces of furniture 
which are well made 
and have pleasing 
lines but which are 
not too ornate can 
now be selected in 
our furniture stores 
at reasonable prices. 

In placing the fur- 
niture it is well to 
remember that par- 
allel lines are more 
pleasing than sharply 
slanting lines. In 
other words, it is 
more pleasing to have 
the piano, the daven- 
port, and other pieces 
of furniture parallel 
to the lines of the 
room than to have 
them across corners. 
This point should be 
considered also when 
one is placing small rugs. It is easy to create a disconcerting 
effect by arranging many small rugs at queer angles on the floor 
when a.very pleasing effect can be produced by placing these 
same rugs parallel to the lines of the room. 

The proper treatment of windows always presents a problem. 
It is an easy thing to curtain windows (Continued on page 107 
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| bri ck 


enviles 


In chee rful proximi ylo the red 
fireplace, this quaint setile 
cheerful confidences. Note the mean- 
ng also of the light above il and the 
book cases at hand. 























Straight-han 
a simple pm 


ng drapes and valances of natural color pongee form 
attractive frame for a beautiful landscape. Bright- 
hued “everlasting” flowers in a brown pottery bowl contribute their 
share of charm, 
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NEEDLEWORK 


000 


$2000.00 


IN CASH PRIZES 
OFFERED for CROCHET, 
TATTING, KNITTING 


and 


EMBROIDERY 





Details iu July and 
October Issues of 


THE STAR 
NEEDLEWORK 
JOURNAL 


260 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


A quarterly publication devoted entirely 
to needlework Annual Subscription, 


40 cents; Single Copies, 10 cents 





COUPON 


PLEASE mail me 
circular containing particulars of 
1922-23 Needlework Contest as per 
ad. in Successful Farming. 


a free copy of 


NAME 


Oe ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee os) 
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BABY BOOTIES OF SILK AND WOOL 

These booties show a pretty combina- 
tion of two threads, a mercerized or silk 
floss and saxony. 

Begin with chain of 36 stitches, join. 
Keep this chain of stitches straight, as it 
is liable to turn or twist. 

One row of silk in sl. st.; one row 
saxony; repeat to make four rows. 

Fifth row te. with saxony in last row. 
Same above as below. 

For next row take thread over hook, pull 
thru lower stitch and put thread over 
again, pull thru same stitch, then put 
thread over hook again and pull thru all. 
Repeat around and make seven rows; 
between each row make sl. st. in silk. 

To, Make Shells. Make 5 de. in 3rd st., 
skip 2 ch., make a sc. in next st., skip 2 ch. 
and-$ de. in next st.; ; repeat till all around, 
then slip st, around with silk. Repeat 
— shells, putting them in sl. st. and 
maké sl. st. in shells in silk. 

To Make Foot.—Take 12 st. for the toe, 





2 rows of each, first yarn and then silk to 


| make 12 rows. Cut off thread. 


Begin to back and make 12 st. then 
around toe st. in st. and go around to 





beginning, 12 rounds all in sl. st., one row 
in silk and one in saxony; repeat to make 
12 rounds. 

If you wish to narrow it at the foot of 
boot as the boot is, then skip one st. at 
corner of toe in 11th and 12th row on both 
sides. Turn inside out and put together 


| with sl. st.—Mrs. O. I. B. 





FEEDING FOLKS 

When a large family assembles for a re- 
union or picnic, it is a problem to get all 
the folks fed without loss of time, without 
making a number wait,(usually the 
hungry children) or without an immense 
amount of work in washing dishes for the 
second or perhaps third table. In our 
family we have been having dinners every 
once in a while a on some member’s 
birthday. We have solved the problem by 
asking each family to bring, with its 
contribution ot rood, enough paper plates 
and napkins, also knives, forks and spoons 
to equip all coming from that house. The 
host furnishes cups, glasses, coffee, and 
anything else desired. All the food is ar- 
ranged on a long table, with plates, etc., at 
one end. Then all meats are put in the 
next group, salads in the next, any other 
vegetables next, then pickles, jellies, fruit 
and dessert last. The guests form in line 
and march around the table, ame 
plates with whatever they wish ffee, 


water, lemonade, or any other drinks are 
either passed around later or served from 
another table. In a few minutes every one 
has something to eat, and afterwards may 
replenish his plate as he wishes.— 


M.W.M. 













FLOOR FINISH 


Let t The Attic Disgorge 


Chairs, dressers, or tables now 
resting in dust laden repose should 
be in active service downstairs. 

Save them with K YANIZE Floor 
Finish, the ideal, easy-working, 
water-proof varnish. Eight shades, 
from t Oak to Dark Mahogany 
or clear varnish if yom, prefer. 

Tough enough for floors — the 
very reason it’s ideal for furniture. 
GUARANTEE -- Absolute satisfac- 
tion when applied as directed, or 
money back for the empty can. 

Send for our free booklet ‘The Invi- 
ting Home” illustrated in colors. 


FREE with this COUPON 
Present this advertisement to any Kyanise 
dealer with 15 cents for a brush to it, 
and enue 8 Quarter-Pint Can of 
Floor Finish (any color) FREE of. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
375 Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 
Chinas Office and W 
wy W. Roosevelt Road 


Rij TWO -TONED 
= at 2a saving of Y2 


Write today for beautiful rug 
book describing the OLSON 


patented by which we 
reclaim eo weal in your 




















~ First, we wash, picker, 
y card,and comb your ma- 
terial, and then spin, dye, 
and re-weave it into lovely, 
reversible 


will stand the hardest kind of wear. In use in over one 


teed: *We'pay zou for your if not satised. 





FREE ®* Write for Rog. Bog oe setoal olor. 
Olson oo aeairna “stalin St ,. 








(Largest rug factory im world dealing direst with home) 
WE WANT MEN and WOMEN WHO ARE 


vetting 2940 200 < Clear Prot 
r own 


oe business of t 
MEPCHELL 3 MA IC MARVEL WasHING COM- 
hes other uses in every. hoe 


3600 last month. 
free sample and proot. 
L. MITCHELL & COMPANY, Desk 57 , 
1302.1314 E. é6ist Street Chic Illinois 
TYPEWRITERS rc’ arial "Far Par an 
Free Trial. Easy Payments. 

Rosedale Station. Kansas City. Kaa- 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


THE BABY’S WARDROBE 


The young mother looked laughingly 
over the layette she had prepared for the 
first baby. . 

“1 spent hours on this layette,” she told 
me. “I even feather-hemmed a narrow 
white silk ribbon over the seams. Of 
course’ it took much more time than I 
would now spend on another dress.” 

But this had been the dress for the first 
baby and there’s lots of difference in pre- 
paring clothing for the first baby and for 
the next one. The second one has fewer 
elaborate things and more of the simple 
articles which are easily taken care of. 
The baby who arrives in the fall needs 
sractically the same things as.the summer 
baby except that the summer baby need 
not be dr so warmly at all times. 

Three abdominal bands of six to eight 
inches in width and not more than twenty- 
seven inches in length are necessities. 
They are made of soft flannel and at either 





end are placed three tapes which on one 
end are four inches from the edge and on 
the other end six inches from the edge. 
The edges of the band are pinked. This 
ean be done by cutting a fine saw toothed 
edge with a pair of sharp scissors. The 
edges will not ravel and yet are smooth 
and will not irritate the skin. Since the 
bands are sometimes drawn quite tightly 
thit pointis important. Some babyspecial- 
ists have children wear these only a little 
while and then diseard them for the small 
vests with shoulder straps. It is interest- 
ing to note the difference of opinion. 
Three vests, three pairs of long merino 
stockings, three shirts of either wool and 
cotton or wool and silk, three dozen dia- 
pers, two flannel petticoats, two nainsook 
or fine longeloth petticoats, six night- 
gowns, six dresses, one cloak,two or more 
blankets, a cap and a pair of mittens with- 
out thumbs should complete the layette. 
Some consider booties a practical addi- 
tion. Then the wise woman adds a roll or 
two of sterile gauze, a small package of 
boric acid crystals, saftey pins of various 
sizes, a can of good talcum powder, soft 
towels and pieces of soft cloths,a soft hair 
brush, absorbent cotton, toothpicks ready 
for swabs, a small bath pan with a pad for 
table, and vaseline. Babies usually re- 
eive a good many toys and other gifts. 
It would be a blessing if givers would al- | 
ways give things which can be easily and | 
thoroly serubbed. Bibs for the older baby | 
are more welcome if they are made from | 
oileloth as they are cleaned with much | 
less effort than cloth ones. 
In making infant garments it is always | 
best to remember that plain garments of 
fine materials are to be preferred to those 
of coarser material with more trimming. 
Fine hand hemstitching, lace and elabor- 
ate embroidery require much time for 
iking and for careful laundering. After 
she has gained knowledge any mother will 
say that the extra time expended in study- 
ing child health articles is much better 


’ 
spe 





Whereas a few years ago dresses and 
petticoats fastened with buttons and but- 
tonholes, snapfasteners are now recom- 

led. Any one who has buttoned a 
vely baby into his garments will see the 
m of this. Seams are pressed open 
nd the raw edges are stitched down. 
Some mothers make the flat felled seam on 
| garments. Slips, dresses and night- 
gowns are easily made with kimono sleeves 
| it is really a waste of effort to make 
n sleeves. 
liaper material may be purchased in 
yard bolts. This should be washed 
before cutting and hemming so that each 
diaper will be shrunk and softened. 
‘atterns now on sale are simple in de- 
sign so that any prospective mother may 
buy them safely. The best rule to follow 
n the making of a layette is that of sim- 
plety, Then the baby will not be over- 
burdened with furbelows and the mother 
| have time to enjoy her treasure as well 
a8 to take care of its clothing.—G. W. 











affect the smile—teeth freed from film 
See what one week will do 


The open smile comes naturally 
when there are pretty teeth to show. 
But dingy teeth are kept concealed. 

The difference lies in film. That is 
what stains and discolors. That is 
what hides the tooth luster. Let us 
show you, by a ten-day test, how 
millions now fight that film. 


Why teeth are dim 


Your teeth are coated with a vis- 
cous film. You can feel it now. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. 

No ordinary tooth paste can effec- 
tively combat it. The tooth brush, 
therefore, leaves much of it intact. 

That film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It often forms the basis of a 
dingy coat. Millions of teeth are 
clouded in that way. 


The tooth attacks 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and form acids. It 
holds the acids in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Germs constantly breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles 
are now traced to film, and very few 
people escape them. 


Must be combated 


Dental science has long been seek- 


Pp PAT. OFF. 
epsadéent 
REG.US. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
almost the world over. Used by 
careful people of some forty races. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


ing a daily film combatant. In late 
years two effective methods have been 
found. Authorities have proved them 
by many careful tests. Now leading 
dentists nearly all the world over are 
urging their daily use. 

A new-day tooth paste has been 
perfected, made to comply with mod- 
ern requirements. The name is Pep- 
sodent. These two great film com- 
batants are embodied in it. 


It goes further 


Other effects are now considered 
essential. Pepsodent is made to bring 
them all. 

It multiplies the salivary flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits on teeth, so they will not 
remain and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer 
for acids which cause decay. 

Thus every application gives these 
tooth-protecting forces multiplied 
effect. 





These things mean whiter, cleaner, 
safer teeth. They mean natural mouth 
conditions, better tooth protection. 
This ten-day test will convince you 
by what you see and feel. Make it 
for your own sake, then decide what 
is best. 


aa 


How Pretty Teeth 





10-Day Tube Free 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 305, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family. 
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« Greatest , 
Ready-to-Wear 


Catalog 


for the Entire Family! 


: This isthe LAST CHANCE you 


$ will have t ~~ a FREE copy of the 

4 PHILIPSEO Sule, and Sho opps Guide for 
Fall and Winter. We printe ~* 3 million 

: copies. The supply of catalogs will soon be ex- 

$ hausted. Rush the coupon or postal today—for the 

© greatest fami'y bargain book we have ever issu 

: $ with over 3,000 sensational offers in Ready-to- 

® Wear” forthe entire Family, Write!! 


Styles Endorsed by IRENE CASTLE 


Irene Castle, famous style authority says, 
** Philipsborn’s Style Book for Fall and Winter is in 
my opinion the finest issued by any mailorder house."” 


America’s Lowest Prices! 
“Money-Back’ Guarantee 


We buy in vast quantities. We get the 
‘cream”’ of the world’s merchandise at prices so 


low that no other house in the country can match 
them—and we undersell them alll The — 
proves it! Writefor it—TODAY ! Our32-year-ol 


policy of “ Satisfaction or Your Money Back” pro- 
tects you. We take the risk. 


One Million Dollars 
to PREPAY Delivery 


We spend One Million Dollars annually to 
PREPAY delivery charges right to the customer's 
Soor! ee Every Post ce box is a branch of 


SBORN'S *S great mail order store. 


Dont Delay! Send Today! 


Rush the coupon or a postal — it's your 
AST CHANCE to get a FREE COPY of 
PHILIPSBORN™ S Shopping Guide. This adver- 


PHILIPSBORN'S 


Department - 840 = Chicago,IIl. 
“| Want a Catalog!’ 


~ 
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PHILIPSBORN’S, Dept. 840, Chicago, Ill. 
{ Please send PHILIPSBORN'S Shopping Guide. 


| am “| 
“a 


City ————————— 


Ir »cal Address tie 
| PLEASE @ WRITE PLAINLY 
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CIVE THE FOSTER CHILD A 
CHANCE 


Every institution and organization that 
places foster children with prospective 
parents labors under the handicap of that 
impatience that prompts men and women, 
good men and women too, to return foster 
children without giving them a fair chance. 
Most organizations put out orphans with 
the understanding that they can be re- 
turned in three, six, or twelve months if 
not satisfactory, and the foster parents 
are on the alert for every defect, so that 
they can get rid of a burden in case the 
child is not all they dreamed before taking 
him. It is this returning and replacing that 
makes little tramps of the poor orphans. 

Now if these good people, charitably in- 
clined, will just apply common sense to 
the transaction, it will result in mutual 
benefit to the child, the organization that 
places the child, and to themselves. It is 
understood even among animals that mov- 
ing them about too frequently is not con- 
ducive to their best growth and develo 
ment. In the spring one can hear peop fe 
who have to move lamenting that the 
chickens will not lay well in theirnew 
a and will not get accustomed to 

e new home in time to bring forth early 
broods of chicks. Now if that be true 
among animals and chickens what can be 
said of a little child, picked up bodily and 
set down among perfect strangers, to learn 
new rules, new ideas and new surround- 
ings. No grown person can get perfectl 
adjusted when moved into new pomewe f 
ings in three or six months with familiar 
furniture, familiar faces and no new rules 
- pont, so why expect wonders of a little 
child. 

Often it takes years to see the results 
you wish to see in foster children, but you 
would have to be patient with your own 
if you had them. Many an anxious foster 
mother thinks every undesirable trait the 
child exhibits is a sure sign that its an- 
cestors must have been criminals or people 
who were professional paupers, but if that 
same we r would sit down calmly and 
think what her own child would have a 
chance to inherit in case she had one of 
her own, her fears will be calmed. Indeed 
foster children will always exhibit un- 
desirable traits and so will children with 
their own fathers and mothers. A woman 
who said to me that I could not possibly 
love my child as she loved hers, because 
hers was her own, and that her child had a 
better chance than a foster child is the 
bane of every friend and relative she has, 
because of her spoiled little boy. It is not 
the child’s fault, nor did he inherit any 
more evil tendencies than the average 
youngster, but his fond and foolish parents 
have utterly spoiled him. I often wonder | 





if he were left an orphan who would want | 
to tackle his bringing up, yet to hear the 
parents talk he is the brightest, smartest, 
best behaved little angel that anyone ever 
saw. In three minutes he can empty every 


| basket on the floor, break up ornaments 
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direct from mill 
14%4¥ to 25¢ per oz. 


Finest quality Peace Dale Yarns. A 
pees for every kind of knitting. Free 
rom knots, soft and smooth, smartest 
new colors. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Send for over 100 beautiful samples 
free. Peace Dale Mills, Dept.203, 
25 Madison Avenue, New York. 













STOVES & 


HOOSIER vances. FREE 


To try in your home 30 days. Should 
‘ou not like it return at our expense 
illion members of families now °° 
ing hoosier Stoves, best made. ‘* 
latest a aa f 
years. k your os 
i — 4 or write us ~* ‘ ar be 
book showing photo 
assortment and Sizes & at a big 
saving. Send postal today. 
HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
155 State St. Marion, Ind. 
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and destroy books and papers without 
ever a protest on the part of the mother, 
but when a foster child does anything 
wrong she never gets thru talking about it. 
A relative told me that she always put 
away every breakable thing when the 
spoiled darling came to her home, and even 
then the furniture testified to his “lively 
spirit,” as his mother calls it, in big scars 
and scratches. 

And another thing, give the child a 
chance by not referring constantly to the 
fact that he is an adopted child. It took 
us three or four years to establish our- 
selves in the confidence of our little boy 
simply because he had lived in a half dozen 
places in his life before we got him. We 
told him hundreds of times that he was 
our own boy and that we loved him more 
than anything else or anybody else in the 
world, yet when strangers came he was al- 
ways afraid they would take him away. 
Nobody can expect a child to be at his best 
in constant fear and until you make it clear 
that the foster child is your very own to 
stay with you thru thick and thin you can 
not hope to see much progress. 

So don’t take a child at all unless you 
are sure you have patience and love and 
sympathy for the orphan and unless you 
are Wi ing to wait years beforeexpecting 
‘as much of the child as you would of those 
whose lives have never had the serious 
break in them that orphans lives have. If 
you are looking for perfection, don’t take 
an orphan. If you think in a year or two 
the child you select should be far in ad- 
vance of the other children intheneighbor- 
hood in studies, in manners, in ability to 
work and in quietness, then put aside the 
idea of adopting an orphan. And if you 
expect that the child will never be ill, 
never have any accidents, never break up 
and lose things and never bedisobedient, 
then turn a deaf ear to the plea of the 
child whose fate is to be brought up by the 
machine like institution unless some loving 
heart opens to receive it. 

But if you want to taste the sweetest 
joy that can come to human beings, and 
if you are determined by God’s help to 
overcome the difficulties, and do your best 
to train and fashion a littlehuman plant 
according to your highest ideals, then 
plunge in boldly and find your orphan. 
Forget the croakings of well meaning 
friends and the dark predictions of those 
who can always find at least one orphan 
child who went wrong to hold before you, 
and enter into the blessed experience that 
awaits anyone who will lovingly and sym- 
pathetically make a home for a homeless 
child. Such an experience will broaden 
sweeten your own lives and will make of 
the quiet, orderly dwelling place a real 
home for father, mother and child that 
will be a foretaste of that place where 
children are always welcome—the king- 
dom of Heaven.—Mrs. W. C. K 


TRICKS WITH THE SINK 

The kitchen sink often has an exasper- 
ating way of not “being just right.” 

If it is so low as to make stooping over 
the dishwashing necessary, make a little 
rack or stool upon which to place the dish- 
pan and bring it to the correct height. 
Keep the rack well painted and it will not 
become water-soaked. 

If the sink is white enamel and is used 
for dishwashing without a pan it often be- 
comes blackened from cooking utensils 
ised over a wood or coal fire and is very 
hard to clean. To prevent this place some- 


thing in the bottom of the sink so that | 


dishes do not come in contact with the 
enamel. I use a home-made rack made 
from wire which I like beeause it does not 
take up much room in the sink and is easy 
to keep clean. I have seen a wooden rack 
ised with satisfaction. 

If the sink is old and rough give it a 
thoro coat of enamel and it will be greatly 
improved ; use the best enamel obtainable 
lo clean an enameled sink wipe with a 
loth dampened with kerosene.—A. M. A. 
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What Farm Boys 
Want in Food 


There are several ways to keep boys satisfied to stay on the farm. 
One way is to give them flavory, energizing food. 
The automobile, moving pictures, the telephone, and now the radio—all make 
farm life more enjoyable to the boy. 
Add the foods he likes each day and you’ve made the attraction just about complete. 
But that food must be more than merely tasty. It must be energizing, too. For 
those who work hard must have the sapped energy replaced. 


Rare Food Value in This Pie 
No other dessert equals a luscious raisin pie made with big, plump, tend” 
Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins. 
_Raisins furnish 1560 calories of energizing nutriment per pound—more of (, 
kind of nourishment than eggs, meat or fish. 

Raisin Pie That’s due to fruit sugar in the raisin. This sugar « 
mane 7 aa Suaded practically predigested by the sun, so it revives a tirea 
36 up canes, 1 tahiannentels man almost immediately after eating. 

Raisins furnish food-iron also—fine foo¢ or the 


corn starch, 2 tablespoonfuls 
lemon one, 1 tablespoonful blood. So these delicious Seeded raisins are bch good 


gradet lemon rind, juice of 1 

orange, 1 tablespoonful grated and good for you. ~ : : : 

a rind,1 cup chopped wal- Try the recipe for raisin pie printed -> this page. 
Cook raisins in boiling water Make it with — own delicious pie crue . The juice 

for 5 minutes, pour into it sugar of the raisins forms a luscious sauce. You’ve never 


and corn starch which have 
been mixed.Cook until thick, re- 
move from fireand add other in- 


tasted better pie, nor has that boy of yours. 

He wants delicious food like thie shat energizes. 
raas or. he Let him try it. See what he hus to say. Add this 
omittted if desired, touch to the other home attractions. 


ot Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins 


Get delicious Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins. Big, plump, tender, 
od raisins. Made from finest California table grapes. Full of 
vor, energy and iron. 
Mail coupon for valuable free book of recipes. 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
Membership 13000 


Derr. B-110 FPaeenwo, Catrrornia 














! ‘ 
CUT THIS OUT AND SEND IT ; 
* Sun-Maid Raisins Growers, : 
1 Dept. B-110, Fresno, Calif. ! 
' lease send me copy of your free book, “Recipes with Raisins.” ! 
: | 
| Pn coccccouscdeoccededsoneneceerctnatscsincbnesd desea | 
| Te 9 obo v0.06bpe 80000 65 256 0S0be008 bbs Khe hhee bas teeanenes 
Blue Package (seeded) dest 1 Gn i o's ce conte csésncisdepasepweseesies SATB... scscccccsece | 
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WHEN THE CLUB MEETS AT YOUR HOME 


By N. BETH BAILEY 


S there anything really new in cookery? Well, maybe not 
] in one way. There are just a few basic principles on which 
all cookery is built, but there are endless variations. Club 
meetings are likely to prove very distressing to the hostess who 
worries about what to serve. Al) these in-between meal refresh- 
ments should be simple. “Entertain simply, but often, so 
learn to excel.” No one really wants a meal at four or five 
o'clock in the afternoon, few women have the time to give to 
its preparation, and most women have many uses for the money 
thus spent. On the other hand, the spirit of hospitality usually 
demands that some sort of refreshment be served. 

After all, the real standard of success is excellent cooking, 
attractive service and originality of the hostess. In deciding 
what to serve at a club meeting, several facts must be consid- 
ered: The number to be served, the dishes and silver needed, 
the time required for preparation, the ease of service, and, last 
In this way each woman must decide 


but not ik ast, the cost. 


for herself the type of food most satisfactory for her to serve. 
There is always one prerequisite—the food must be prepared 
before the other club members come so that the hostess may 
enjoy the meeting without being in the kitchen and 
Suppose the refresh- 


without a last-minute rush. 
ments are limit- 
ed to two things 
or to two dishes 
plus a beverage, 
since in winter a 
hot beverage 
often makes for 
Success. 

\ satisfactory 
combination is a 
gingerale fruit 
salad, nut bread 
sandwiches and 
coffee. This fruit 
salad is made by using a combination of fresh or canned fruit 
drained from the juice. Use any lemon gelatine recipe. [If it 
calls for two cups of water use but one-half cup of boiling water 
to dissolve the gelatine, cool, and add one iat covtalt cups of 
gingerale. Put the cut fruit into a bowl or shallow pan. Use 
just enough of the gelatine mixture to cover but not float the 
fruit. When firm this can be served by spoonfuls or cut into 
squares. Either an oil or a boiled salad dressing may be used. 
Brown bread or graham bread sandwiches could be used. 

Meat salads are quite heavy for afternoon service, and vege- 
table salads are usually considered as dinner salads, tho they 
may be served alone. One good salad is made by mixing cottage 
cheese with cream to make a medium soft cheese. Add ground 
nuts and use this mixture to stuff canned pimentoes or fresh 
green peppers. Pack solid. With a sharp knife cut into one- 
half-inch slices and serve with a salad dressing. The pimento 
is pretty for Valentine time and the green pepper is good for 
St. Patrick’s day. This salad is quite heavy and so should be 
served with raised rolls, a sweet \e lly or jam, and tea or coffee. 

In fruit salads, one should mix the fruits with salad dressing 
just before serving or the whole becomes too juicy and soft. 
Jananas and apples are especially apt to discolor 
unless a little lemon juice is poured over them. If 
nuts are used, they should 
be sprinkled over the top at 





of mixing and arranging on the plates. 








Fruit salad must be mized at the time of serving in order to be just right. If, as pictured 
above, one has prepared the pears, bananas, lettuce, grapes and nutmeats in the morn- 
ing and stored them in the ice-box, a very few minutes will be required for the details 


dough one may add grated cheese or sultana raisins. Thes: 
may be served hot with her pet jam. Or, one may make fruit 
roll from the baking powder biscuit dough by rolling the dough 
out in a rectangular shape one-quarter inch thick. Sprinkle 
with chopped nuts, fruit or jam and roll up and cut as cinnamo: 
roll. These fruit rolls can be baked before the guests come and 
kept hot until the time comes for serving. 

Cream puffs are really not hard to make and are quite a treat 
to many folks. These may be filled with a ehocolate custard 
or with fresh or canned peaches, and topped with whipped 
cream. These are moist enough to be served alone or with a 
hot or cold beverage. 

A woman who can make good vie crust can have most pleasing 
refreshments by baking individual pie shells over the bottom 
of gem or muffin pans. These may be baked in the morning or 
even the afternoon before. Then just before the time for the 
meeting the shells may be filled with a lemon or a chocolate 
custard filling. Or at Thanksgiving a cooked pumpkin custard 
or hot mince meat is a good filling. One may also thicken the 
juice of cherries or berries with cornstarch and when cool add 

the cherries and use this for pie filling. A topping o! 

whipped cream, marshmallows, or ice cream makes 
these always 
welcome. Of 
course, coffee 
should be served 
with pastry. 

One need 
scarcely men- 
tion the service 
of a frozen des- 
sert and cake, 
since nothing is 
more certain of 

leasing. Choco- 

7 ate, berry or 
caramel sauces over vanilla ice cream make ample chance for 
variety. When there is lots of snow, a flavored whipped cream 
mgay be put into molds and packed in snow or ice and salt to 
make a Mousse. This is very rich and should be served with a 
very simple cake, as lady fingers, salt wafers, or simple wafers 
bought at the store. 

Gelatine makes attractive dishes for afternoon functions as a 
Charlotte Russe or a Bavarian Cream. A Bavarian Cream is 
a flavored plain or fruit gelatine plus whipped cream. To make 
a Charlotte Russe, a Bavarian Cream mixture is served in a 
mold with some form of sponge cake. For example, Pineapple 
Bavarian Cream put into a pan lined with half-inch slices of 
sponge cake. When the gelatine mixture hardens, the whole 
may be sliced and put on the plates ready for serving. 

One should avoid serving oysters, salmon or sardines in any 
form to a large group as there are so many people who do not 
like these flavors. Also, when the home is to be crowded, one 
should not be able to detect strong odors of cooking. 

Sandwiches may be served, if one has help in making them 
and can keep them moist. These should be small and filled 
with a light mixture as chopped raisins, peanuts and salad 
dressing or crushed maple 
sugar and cream, or cottage 
cheese and ——— nuts or 
pimentoes. eat sand- 
wiches are rather heavy for 
afternoon service. In fact, 
it takes time at the last 
minute to make good sand- 





the last minute, since nuts <a 
will turn the fruit black. - 
Canned pears and black 

walnuts make a good salad, “7 am 
served with a cottage cheese — 


ball and plain bread and 
butter sandwiches. The 
flavor of cheese combines 
well with pears, pineapples, 
apples and bananas. Since 
many people dislike strong cheese, cottage cheese is most 
acceptable for serving a large number. 

Another fruit salad is made from apples mixed with a boiled 
dressing and grated raw carrots sprinkled over the top of each 
serving. The carrot adds color and gives a nutty flavor. To 
serve with this salad, one could use little cup cakes or a simple 
Of course, all salads are more attractive if gar- 


drop cookie. 
In winter one may use 


nished with lettuce or other green. 
celery tops, parsley or a geranium leaf. 

Fresh jelly roll with whipped cream and ground nuts may be 
served with a hot or cold drink to make an attractive yet easy 
service. Orange marmalade or raspberry jam makes an ex- 
cellent substitute for jelly. Or, one may add cocoa to the cake 
mixture and use a marshmallow filling. 

One woman is noted for her doughnuts. On a cold winter day, 
nothing could taste better than fresh doughnuts, squares of 


cheese and coffee 


Another housewife makes excellent baking powder biscuits. 
She gets them all in the pans ready to be baked and keeps them 
to bake just before serving. 


To the biscuit 


] " , 
coid Ul i rit 





An individual pie, pumpkin, cream, custard or otherwise, topped 
with meringue or a fluff of whipped cream, makes a nice service 
easily prepared in advance and very quickly served. 


wiches, and it takes plan- 
ning to keep them in the 
right condition. 

As to serving refresh- 
ments to a group of women, 
it is desirable to ask several 
ladies to help, so that the service may be quickly accomplished. 

Some women find it most successful to serve the plates 
directly from the kitchen. If this is done, the silver is placed 
on the plate, and the napkin is under the plate as it is handed 
to each guest. If space permits, a buffet service gives people a 
chance to move about and to meet everyone. In this service, 
the silver and napkins are placed on the dining room table. The 
plates may be served at the table or from the kitchen. At one 
end of the table, one woman may serve the salad and at the 
other end another may pour thecoffee. That means thatsome- 
one must act as an assistant to replenish salad, coffee and dishes, 
but it makes an attractive service. ‘This is especially true 
when candles are used on the table with a potted plant or 
other flowers to give color. 

So—what to serve when the club meets? It may be fruit 
cake, drop cookies, fresh cinnamon rolls, coffee, cake, or what- 
ever you are sure of. But have it good, have it simple, 
have plenty of it, have it quickly and easily served, and 
above all things have the work so organized that you can be 
—not just the cook—but a real hostess. 
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In This Practical 4 
Home Occupation— 




















—home workers make 
socks on the Auto Knitter 








F YOU have spare hours, don’t waste 
| them—turn them into money. Let 

them help you get the little luxuries 
you need, pretty things to wear, or 
contribute to the funds you need for 
other purposes. 

You can do this—right at home in 
your spare time—whether much or 
littl—-with the assurance that your 
work will repay you in proportion to 
the time and effort devoted to it. 


This pleasant home occupation is 
called Auto Knitting—making Old 
Tyme All Wool-Socks on the Auto 
Knitter. The Auto Knitter Company 
gives a Five year contract to every 
Auto Knitter purchaser binding them 
to accept and pay for every pair of 
socks made in accordance with the 
simple standard described in the in- 
struction book. Many Auto Knitter 
workers send their entire output to the 
company and receive payment as pro- 
vided in their work ment besides 
having the yarn wu in the hosiery 
sent to the company replaced pound 
for pound. 


You are at perfect liberty, however, 
to dispose of your output locally or to 
private trade—or you may send a por- 
tion of your work to us if you choose. 
There is no limit either large or small 
to the number of pairs of standard 
socks which you may send to us dur- 
ing the life of the work contract to be 
paid for at the fixed price provided in 
the work agreement. 


Auto Knitter Workers Sending over 
1,000,000 Pairs of Socks 
te Us This Year 

This year Auto Knitter owners are 
sending us over 1,000,000 pairs of wool 
socks for which we pay them in wages 
alone over $100,000. Would not you 
like to have a part of this money? 
Why not take up this pleasant spare- 
time occupation? Whether the time 
devoted to the work be large or small, 
the Auto Knitter will re- 
ward you for the time and 
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effort you put in. You 
are your own boss, work- 
ing long hours or short 
hours as you prefer. The 
machine is always ready 
for work—ready to re- 
ward your industry with 
welcome dollars 
that will con- 
tribute to your 







































Better 
Thana 
Hundred 
Hands 


The Auto Knitter 
is a hand knitting 
machine for making 
By senimless hos- 
iery. The great 
worthof the machine 
A lies in the fact that on 
it operators can turn out 
socks that have all the 












7 strength, comfort, warmth 
SS and wearing qualitiesofhand- 
knitted socks, anddo it many times 
faster thant hemostskilled hand knitter, 
The Auto Knitter is designed primarily for 
home use, and can be carried and setupan 
vhere, because it weighs only twenty pounds 


and clamps upon any ledge, table or bench, 





—send the socks to 
us in Buffalo— 











ease 
and 
happi- 
ness. 


















—and get their wage 
checks back promptly 
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Turn Your Spare Hours 
into Dollars - at Home/ 


You need have no previous experience in 
order to learn to successfully operate the Auto 
Knitter. Its operation is fully explained by 
the instruction book which comes with every 
machine, and if you are willing to apply your- 
self to the work—and to follow the instructions 
given, then there is no reason why you should 
not be successful with Auto Knitting as a spare- 
time money-making occupation. 


A Wonderful Work Record 
Less Than 5% Rejections 


The Auto Knitter is for workere—for those 
who are serious in their desire to make money 
in their spare hours. The Old Tyme Wool 
Socks that are sent to us under the Work 
Contract come from everywhere—from new 
workers, who are just beginning their work 
and from old friends of long standing. Here 
are socks from novices as well as the experi- 
enced, socks from careless as well as pains- 
taking— 

And yet out of the huge total sent in to us, 
less than 5% have to be laid aside and returned 
to the worker as not being up to the standard 
set for Qld Tyme All Wool Socks 


We believe it to be a great tribute to the 
eneral all-around efficiency of the Auto 

nitter and tle Auto Knitter worker, that the 
rejections on this home work, performed in 
thousands of different homes, are so small as 
to be almost negligible. If these folks learned 
from the instruction book to make socks that 
average less than 5% rejections, can you not 
do 80, too? 


_ Your earnings will be in proportion to the 
time you devote to the work and the degree of 
proficiency attained through practice. 


How You Can Make Money 
at Home 


Clearly and briefly, here is our proposition: 
The Auto Knitter Hosiery Company enters into 
a five year agreement to pay for all of the stand- 
ard socks you knit on the Auto Knitter and 
send in to them, paying a fixed guaranteed 
price. Checks will be sent you promptly for 
each lot, large or small. Replacement yarn is 
also sent you pound for pound for that used in 
the socks you send to us. Previous experience 
in hand-knitting is not necessary, as full direc- 
tions for operating the machine are contained 
in the instruction book sent with every Auto 
Knitter. 


How Much Extra Money 
Do You Want? 


Decide what it is you want the Auto Knitter 
to do for you. Earn enough each month for 
extra clothes! Or enough to help furnish the 
home! Or to take a vacation! ow much do 
you want to earn?—what is the sum? In any 
case you will find the Auto Knitter the most 
flexible money-maker, ready to help you earn 
$1 a week if that is all you want, or much more 
if you will give it the time and effort. 


Write Today for FREE 


Information 


If you are seeking some way to turn spare 
moments into money, then we would like to 
send you all of the facts about the Auto Knitter. 
We want you to know all about this new, pleas- 
ant occupation that can be conducted right in 
your own home as a means of earning dollars in 
8 hours. You do not place yourself under the 
slightest obligation by signing and mailing the 
coupon—or write a letter if you prefer. The full 
details which we send to you are absolutely free. 
THE AUTO KNITTER HOSIERY CoO., Inc., 
Dept. 1610,630-638 Genesee S8t., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 1610, 630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
{Send me full particulars about Making 
Money at Home with the Auto Knit- 
ter. I enclose 2 cents postage to cover 
cost of mailing, etc. It is understood 
that this does not obligate me in any 
way. 
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Address. ...... 


Succ. Farm. 10-22. 
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THE WAY THEY FIX THEM IN 
DIXIE 

The sweet potato and yam are old stand- 
bys of the Southern cooks who have 
developed in their preparation some very 
toothsome and well-known dishes. Every 
housewife should be familiar with these 
and will be requested to include them often 


in her menus when once they are intro- | 


duced to the family 
The following group was compiled by 
the state college of Louisiana: 
Stuffed Yams or Sweets 
Bake the potatoes, then cut off one 
end, scoop out the inside, season with 
butter and sugar, beat until light, add 
nuts or raisins, replace in the skins, close 
with the piece cut off and put back into 
the oven to heat thoroly 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 


16 doz. potatoes 1 thep. lemon juice or 
2 ec. brown sugar vinegar 

1 tsp. cinnamon 1 ec. hot-water 

! butter 1 tsp. salt 


Parti: ally cook the unpeeled potatoes. 
Cool and peel. Slice one-third inch thie k 
lengthwise of the potato. Put in layers in 
a baking dish. Make a thin syrup of the 
sugar, water, lemon juice and cinnamon, 
cooking for about ten minutes. Add 
butter and salt and pour over the pota- 
toes. Bake in a moderate oven until the 
potatoes are clear and somewhat gummy. 
Add more syrup if necessary, so that the 
potatoes will not be dry when finished. 

Sweet Potato Croquettes 

2 c. mashed potatoes 1 egg beaten 

1g tsp. salt 16 c. chopped nuts 

\4 tsp. cayenne 2 thsp. crumbs 

§ tsp. paprika 
Mix in order given, make into croquettes, 
roll in beaten egg and bread crumbs, fry 
in deep fat. 
Sweet Potato Pudding 

2c. mashed potato 1 tsp. cinnamon 

3 thep. sugar Le tap. allspice 

§ tap. salt 4g e. melted butter 
Kee grated cocoanut 
4 c. Taisins 





i 
l egg 
1 


Add sugar, spices and salt to mashed | 
potato, beat egg and mix with milk, add | 
to potato mixture. Add melted butter, 
cocoanut and raisins. Bake in moderate | 
oven for twenty minutes.—V. H. D. 

CHEERING UP A DULL PLACE 

I found that I had taken a dislike to my 
kitchen and that I really hated to go into 
it and so I began to wonder. What is there 
about it that makes me wish to avoid it? 

Then I diseovered the reason. It was | 
neutral in tone without a bright spot in it 
—tan walls, tan woodwork and brown 
floor. These things were all right in them- 
selves and were a very good background 
for something bright. 

I, then and there, decided that I needed 
some blue in the room. I got a bright 
enamel, old blue paint and — the | 
legs of the table, leaving top un- 
painted for scrubbing, ~ % nabatel the 
two chairs all over. 

With the same paint, I painted bread, 
cake and sugar cans, also tea and coffee 
caddies. These had been of shabby 
black, faded red and dingy white. You 
may be sure there was now a decidedly 
cheerful look to the room. 

The windows had been left undraped 
because I did not want curtains to obscure | 
the view. So I bought a roll of Japanese | 
blue and white toweling for sixty cents, | 
cut it off the size across my two win- 
dows, scalloped the lower ends and 
hemmed them. These I tacked up with 
three or four tiny uphosltering tacks. 
There was enough material for four strips 
so that when two are soiled I have two| 
more to put right up in their places. 

There are two shades of blue in the cur- | 
tains, one of them the exact shade of the | 


blue paint.—L. H. C. 
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| JOHN SEXTON & CO. | 
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Serving fier foods 
| lo 213.600 farm 
| families 


= the best farm homes — where 
quality is more important than 
price, where service is expected and 
appreciated —the house of Sexton has 
been serving the finest Food Products 
at wholesale prices since 1883. 


Throughout this 39-year period, the 
policy and method of Sexton have 
gained fame far and wide. 


Today more than 600 gentlemenly 
Sexton Salesmen are providing Sexton 
Service to over 200,000 farm homes. 
Are you one of them? If not, it will 











| Tea & Coffee 
| at their best 


| Sexton Coffee is a blend 
of finest grades—thor- 


the finest grade of your 


favorite variety—choice +) 
i}! of seven kinds, SE x j ON S 


FooD PRODUCTS 


JOHN SEXTON & COMPANY 
Manu facturers — Importers 
Wholesale Grocers—Selling Direct 
Chicago 


\| oughly mellowed and » : : 

| roasted fresh every day pay you to investigate. 

: 

i by our experts, Write us and a Sexton 
! Sexton Teas represent Salesman will cail, 























“Welcome the Sexton Salesman” 
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Cooking Utensils Must be CLEAN 


For quick results on 
all metalware use 


SAPOLIO 


Cleans - Scours - Polishes 


Large cake 
No waste 














Sole 
Manufacturers | Enoch Morgan’s Sons Co., New York, U.S. A. 
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High School Course 
in 2 Years 
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. Meets all requirements for en- 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL 
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HARNESSIN’ SARCUMSTANCES 

Continued from page 91 
eouldn’t hold me. We went fer him last 
night, Pa an’I, an’ we got here just as the 
storm was getting’ bad. If it hadn’t been 
fer the boy I’d ha’ gone crazy worryin’ 
‘hout you. I been gettin’ breakfast since 
three o’clock. I ’kewed you was somewhar 
in the night an’ if you ever did get home 
yittles would be right to you. You look to 
be needin’ ’em.”’ 

Rykson hung his head an instant. 
“Melia, *bout Nappie. I did it fer the 
best but if he’s took risk an’ dies of the 
fever, it’ll kill me.” 

Melia’s eyes were big with sympathy. 
“Spars said he hasn’t took any risk an’ he 
acts real well,” she said comfortingly. 

“If he don’t sicken, air you goin’ back?” 
queried Rykson tensely. 

lhe woman lifted the coffee pot from 
the stove to the table. 

“I’m goin’ to stay with you alwus, 
Hank. Thar’s nothin’ out thar to hold a 
woman who’s got her own. I found out I 
need eddicatin’. I ain’t found anything 


else. 


“Melia, Nappie an’ me air needin’ 


someone to keer fer us. Do you keer?” 
asked the man. 

‘More’n fer the whole world,” said 
Melia chokingly. 


Rykson held out his arms. “I reckon 

this'll make things straight fer:the boy, 
straight fer you, an’ straight fer me,” he 
said. 
\s Melia dished the bacon, she said, 
“Hank, there’s night-school over at the 
Corners an’ married folks go. They have 
arrangements fer those as bring their 
children. Knowin’ things makes life 
more interestin’. Can’t we go?” 

Hank looked at her with a face grown 
young again. “I reckon, Melia, we can 
manage to go,” he said. 








A Mississippi girl asks: “When a young 
man comes to your home to take you to a 
place, how should you do?” 

If you are ready, go to the door when he 


knocks and invite him in. When he ar- 
rives early, the two of you may visit for 
a little while before starting out. If he 
comes just enough ahead of timetopermit 
you to reach your destination at the ap- 
pointed hour, have him wait in the parlor 
or living room until you can get into your 
wraps. If you are not dressed when he 
“rrives, some other member of the famil 
may admit him and visit with him until 
you appear. 

A Minnesota subseriber asks: ‘What 
-hould a young lady say when a young 
man asks to take her home and she does 

t wish to go with him? What should 
she say to a young man who asked to take 
her home when she has come to the party 
with another young lady?” 

When you do not wish to accept the 
young man’s company, you may say, 
“Thank you, it is good of you to think of 

ng out home with me, but I have al- 

idy made other arrangements.” 

When you are with a girl friend, you 

iy tell any young man who asks to go 

me with you, that the arrangements you 
ike must include the friend, unless she 
has already accepted other company. 

An Iowa reader asks: “When eating 
supper out in company, who is supposed to 
start to eat first?” 

The hostess should make the first move 
to begin a course after it is served. 

—Bertha Averille. 
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Corsets Specially Designed 
For YOU 


OSSARD Corsets are not designed 
like other corsets. 

Gossard artists have thought of you 
as belonging to one of the nine ideal 
figure groups into which 
they have divided all 
women. Special models 
have been created for 
your particular figure 
needs—differently pro- 
portioned corsets, dif- 
ferently boned corsets 
that will give you just 
the support you need at 
your age and your weight 
to comfortably coax you 
to the teal proportions 
of your type. 

A Gossard Corset de- 
signed for your very own 
self is going to feel more 
comfortable than you 
thought a corset could. 
It’s going to meet you 
everywhere, with a 
steady, uniform muscu- 
lar support, but it isn’t 
going to constrict or 
pinch you anywhere. 

The whole idea of Gossard Type Cor- 
setry is to bring you to graceful propor- 
tions, one curve growing out of another 
with no part unduly emphasized. When 
this is done you will have an appearance of 
slimness that the woman with a four-inch 
smaller waist and your own hip measure- 
ments can never have. A faithful following 
of this simple rule will alone take pounds 
and pounds away from a woman's apparent 
silhouette and years away from her 
apparent age. 


Be honest with yourself—are you 
completely satisfied with both the appear- 
ance and comfort of the corset you are 
now wearing? Or does it eut into your 
limbs, or push up the bust when you are 
seated, or cause an awkward, unbecoming 
bulge of flesh under the shoulder blades 
and under the arms, or do any of those 


many irritating things that the wrong. 


corset can do to hurt you and tire you 
out and maj you look years older than 
you really are? 

When you can purchase a _ gentle- 
woman’s corset for as little as $2.00, isn’t 
that little enough to pay for an exactly- 
right Gossard that will make the most of 


GOSSARD 
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inches, bust 





If You Have Never Worn A 
Gossard 'You Do Not Know 
How Well You Can Look 





Ideal Average 
Figure 
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USE THIS COUPON 
MISS JANE HILL, c/o The H. W. Gossard Co., 
1006c 8S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please send me your free book, ‘*You," and tell me what style of corset 
I am——______in height, weigh 
inches, hips—___—_—_inches. 





Name 


your natural beauty, that will protect your 
health, that will be comfortable every 
minute you have it on, that will wash 
beautifully and outwear two or even 

three ordinary corsets? 


Go to the Best Store 
You Know 


The stores selling 
Gossard Corsets take 
pride in their service. 
You will be fitted by an 
expert corsetiere who 
knows figure types as 
well as corsets and who 
will assume full respon- 
sibility for your complete 
satisfaction. 


Gossard Brassieres 


Gossard Brassieres, 
like Gossard Corsets, are 
designed for the needs of 
the nine figure groups, 
The new Longerlyne 
models are priceless to 
the woman who here- 
tofore has been unable to 
find brassieres with special shaping to sup- 
port and flatten the diaphragm and with 
extra length to prevent them from slipping 
up over the lower tops of the modern 
corsets. Yet they are most reasonably 
priced within the reach of every purse. 

Miss Jane Hill 

If you have the slightest doubt about 
your type of figure, write to Miss Jane 
Hill, the Gossard Corset Specialist, 
whose years of experience are at your 
service. Use the coupon below and 
be sure it is carefully filled in. Your 
corset problems will be treated as con- 
fidential and your questions answered 
personally. 

Miss Hill has just completed a new 
book, “You,” that will be invaluable to 
any woman who seeks to understand her 
type and find an unfailing method of 
becoming dress. A copy is yours for the 
asking, if you will address Miss Jane Hill 
at our home office, 1006c South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 


The H. W. GOSSARD CO. 
Chicago New York London Toronto Sydney Buenos Aires 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





| | JUNIOR 
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4114—Junior Dress. For the growing-up 
daughter ot 12 to 16 years, this frock will be ar 
excellent choice for school wear. Soft navy blue 
serge with binding of biack military braid will be 
yractical and good-looking. If the trimming lines 
rom collar to belt prove unbecmoning, these may 
be omitted. To find out how much material is 
needed, in 36 to 44-inch wia hs. count twice the 
ength from shoudder to hem. plus the sleeve iength 
and add 9 inches to allow for hems, tor blousing 
am w the girdle. 

4117—Gir Dress. A smart, iong-waisted 
styie tor tne school girl of 6 to 12 years is this, with 
belt extensions fi by slashes a: the sides. 
oot crepe or cnailis in warm coiors mgnt pe used 
or the ever Coane serge. Corceo finishings ror 
co'-er, vent, sleever and pelt are popuiar and easy 
tc make 

4145-3847—1 adieer’ Skivt and Coat. Separate 
patterns are proviaea jor the sem:-fitted coai and 
ylaitea skirt which make up the suit illustrated. 

o. 3847 1s cut ir seven snes, from 34 to 46 inches 
bust measure, while No. 4i1+5 is ‘urmshed in sizes 
25, 27, 29, 31, 33 ana 35 inches waist measure. 
Light-weight broadcloth. sevge or tweet may be 
usec 

4122—Ladies’ Dress. Wearale and attrective 
for town or genera’ wear in fal. aod winter is tais 
model, which coud be nicesy deveioped in serge 
tricotine or Poiret twill. The collar may be brought 
more closely together to reveai a bit leas of the 
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vestee. This and the other trimming touches 
might well be made of red and white checke 
gingham left-overs—tan linen @ felt are other 
possibilities. The pattern is cut im six sizes, fgom 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. To determine the 
amount of materia! necessary, measure as directed 
under pattern No. 4114. About 54-yard of 44-inch 
material will be needed for trimming. 

4152—Giris’ Dress. A coat dress “just like 
mother's’ 1s this little model, in the making of 
which navy and plaid suiting are combined. The 
pattern may be had in four sizes, (rom 6 to 12 
years. A 10-year size wili require about 234 yards 
or pian material, with 1 yard of plaid to trim 

4103—Cirts’ Cape. A warm cape which may be 
ms. with collar tuttconed snugly about ine neck 
or tefi n, as the weether dictates, 1s . worth 
while eddition to one’s schooi wardrobe. Home- 
spun, tweed, or heather mixtures are desiraoie. 
materials, The pattern is cut in sizes 6 to 16 years. 

4iS3—Ladies’ Apron. This “e to make” 
apron model ie nice in unbleached muslin with fac- 
ings of contrasting material or in gingham, chintz 
or pereale. The side seams are free belc« the hips, 
but if preferred may be closed their pa leagth. 
The pattern is cut in four sizes: Small, 34-36; 
medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 bust 
measure. 

4125—Missee Dress. Styleh and very attrac- 

tive us this coat dress in blue serge «*th black braid 
and butions ior trimming. Jersey and knitted 
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4140 4126 


fabrics ‘are good also for this d . The pattern 
is cut in three sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. 

4153—For a dress of this kind soft Tabrics such 
as Canton crepe and crepe de chine are desirable 
White lawn and batiste, too, are pretty and youth- 
ful. The drapery may be omitted, as shown in a 
small ilustration. For a finish picot or hemstitch- 
ing would be very effective and simple. The pat- 

tern 1s cut in tour sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
4140—Here is a smart romper fashion with added 
“dress sect.ons.” The — may be finished in 
=“ ii elbow ——_ The rompers are finished 
“or ch is buttoned to a long waist 
— e is cut in four sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 
A 4-year size revuires 334 yards of 32-inch 


me This style supplies a splendid model for 
cheater © yt yt mature figures. It feavures a low 
the surplice closing now so popular. 
One 7 - have this in prunella or homespun or in 
Canton crepe. The pattern is cut in sizes 38 to 48 
inches bust mcasure. A 38-inch size requires 444 
yards of 38-inch material. The width of the skirt 
at the foot is 24% yards. 
4126—Here is a house dress made fer poastionl 
use. The skirt with free seam edges, accome 
nying knickers, mark this style as one that fills a 
ong-felt want. The dress may be turned up to the 
depth of the slashes for greater freedom and con- 
venience. The pattern may be had in sizes 34 to 
46 inches bust measure. 


Send 12c in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date How to Order To order any of the items shown on this page, write 


> 
Catalogue Notice Pail ina Wincer 1922-1923 Catalog, thowing 
color plates, and containing 500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, 
a concise and comprehensive article on dressmaking, also some points for your letter to Pattern Dept., 
the needle. (Illustrating 30 of the various simple stitches) all valuable hints to 
he home dressmaker 


your name and address plainly, give correct number and 
size wanted, enclose 12 cents for each separate pattern ordered, and addres# 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa Patterns 


will not be exchanged. Please do not request it 
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CHOOSING THE WINTER WARD- 
ROBE 


That elusive something called style is 
apparently becoming more and more : 
pe sonal matter. In Grandma’s day one 
must wear huge, balloon-like sleeves, or an 
gainly bustle, or a “dip” on her best 
t skirt, for Dame Fashion was hard and 
vielding in her rules. In this winter | 
son of 1922, however, we find various 
les spread out on the counter for our 
iclight, and every feminine one of us is 
or to find the style that suits herself. 

We have cried for longer skirts; they 
are here, and some of them go to great 
let gths indeed. For shopping or business 
in town, one’s plaited skirt or suit skirt or 
straight-hanging, practical coat-dress may 


- 





measure from five to ten inches above the 
floor. The exact length will depend, of 
c , upon one’s size and age and desire. 
The cos cat-dress, by the way, is a very con- 


venient garment; its new est version shows 
ightly draped effect at the side. 

The waist line continues to be below 
normal, a style that 1s flattering to the 
m tronly woman, for the low blousing of 

waist fills in that hollow of the back 
with which so many of us are afflicted. 
Strange to say, there is a direct relation- 
ship between neck-line and hips. If one’s 
hips are large in proportion to the width 
of the shoulders, a wide or boat-shaped 
neck-line will be helpful in creating a 
sense of balance. If one looks well in a 
V-neck or square outline, she will violate 

rule of fashion by choosing that kind. 

Sleeves range in type from wide, loose 
draperies to long, tight affairs that end 
S neti in smart, turn-back cuffs in 
gauntlet effect. The popularity of com- 
binations of two materials or two colors 
in a frock enables one often to make clever 

of remnants or left-over bits of cloth. 

For Sunday-best, the small or slender 
woman will do well to choose shiny black 
tin, or any of the well-liked crepes. The 
woman of large proportions, however, will 
find the soft, heavy crepes her very best | 
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FURNISHING FOR SATISFACTION | 
Continued from page 97 
in such a way that the windows lose some | 
of their purpose. Windows are used to | 
iit light and usually also to control 
ventilation of the room. Both of these 
uses must be kept in mind when one is 
planning the hangings for the windows. 
Hangings are used in order to control 
light, to insure privacy, and to serve as a 
ration. All of these points must be 
rne in mind when one is selecting win- 
v hangings. Prettily figured cretonnes 
: solved the problem in many homes 
they can be rather easily manipu- 
| to control light; they do not fade 
y, and they offer an excellent oppor- | 
ty to introduce color and design into 
om when these are needed. These 
gings can also be cleaned with com-| 
tively little difficulty. Many suitable | 
un materials are on the market such | 
swiss, dimities, marquisette, light-| 
ght crepe, and pongee. The last-| 
ned frequently makes very serviceable 
| attractive hangings. 

In country dwellings shades are some- 
s dispensed with since there is not the | 
1e need to use them to insure privacy | 
here is in the thickly populated centers. 
\fter all, the interior of the house with | 
furnishings is an expression of the| 
ils of the people who live in the house. 
this reason we can well afford to} 
end much time and thought on the| 
nishings. Most furnishings are more 
less permanent and they can either | 
ve over a period of years to give us 
ut pleasure and satisfaction or they 
be a real source of irritation. Conse-| 
ntly let us see to it that we put the 
sught into it which it merits and which» 
necessary to make the home actually 
and to make it a real expression of 
r best selves. | 
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Announce That YOUR * 
Copy of the New Fall © 
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| 98 te All-Wool Poiret Twill 
ve Dress 
e 35N50—In this All-Wool Poiret Twill 
: Dress, the designer has given us some- 
thing hing entirely new in the way of black 
silk braid, eriss- crossed = pociete and terminating in 
streamers that are longer than skirt. Braid and buttons also 
trim the mandarin sleeves. Collar edged with braid turns 
back to reveal contrasting Canton Crepe vestee. Smart tie 
of braid with gilt tassel ends and self material sash. Ne 
blue only. Sizes:—for women, 32 to 46 bust, skirt le ngth 
about 39 inches; also for m isses, 32 to 38 bust, $14. 98 
skirt length about 37 inches. Our price 
Postage paid to your door 
All-Wool Suede Velour Coat 

5N51— We chose one ot the most distinctive of the Fall and Winter Coats 
from our catalog to gi or an example of the wonderful styles we carry. 
Itisa ype of coat _ ork women wear on Broadway and Fifth Avenue. 
Made of high yay All-Wool Velour with rich, soft Suede finish. Gracefui 
sleeves— mandarin type, display silk stitching: novelty buttons and tassel- 
trimmed points. Silk-stitehed straps and tassels trim back, while front re- 
veals smartly tailored pockets. A huge collar of genuine Beaverette Fur is 
a rich trimming touch as well as a warm addition. Narrow sash belt. Lined 
throughout with fancy satin. I ength, about 48 inches. Colors—brown, 
reindeer or navy blue. Sizes>—for women, 32 to 46 bust: also for misses, 


32 38 bust. Lo 
paid {Your GOO ss ss sete ete n etter ee P1998 
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Refund NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. 


Fm out blank below with your name and address. (Cut out on dotted line and mail to us.) 


ocdtineingdineenmmmniouscennsctabemewelbns 
iLAS HE! s «» Mew York City 

j SEiLas nes s S$ C0. New York ch Y ERed ‘catalog of New York's Latest Styles. 
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HEREVER window 
shades are operating si- 
lently and unnoticed, you will 
usually find that they are 
mounted on Hartshorn Roll- 
ers. For Hartshorn is the guar- 
antee of unvarying perfection 
in window shade service. 
Are you getting the perfect 
shade service you should? 
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; ( For further interesting and valuable 
\ information on how to solve your 
\ window shade problems, write 
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STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 
Rew York Cy 










Special Offer to Introduce Our Goods 
Great Big 


Cut Glass 
Plate 


F3 ; 
only ‘1 a 
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‘ 
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10 in. across 

Beautiful floral pattern onclearsp arkling glass. 
A wonderful gift. Every woman wants one of 
these lovely plates. Very special bargain. Send 


$1, money orderor check. If west of the Miss. 
add lic postage. We guarantee prompt, safe 
delivery. Money back if you are not delighted. 


Dept. H 10 Krpsial Krafters Trenton, N.J. 
ALL WOOL KNITTING YARN DY Po: 


Direct 
from manufacturer at 95c, $1.35 and $1.60 a pound. 
Postage paid on $5 orders. Write for samples. 


H. A. BARTLETT, HARMONY, MAINE 


Just envy you saw it in Successful Farming. 
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PLANNING A HALLOWEEN PARTY 

In planning the Halloween ? the 
first point to be considered is the invita- 
tion. It should be so phrased and ex- 
pressed that it will catch the prospective 
guests’ eyes, arouse their curiosity and 
make them decide that this particular 
party must on no account be missed. If 
you have notepaper on hand which you 
wish to use then search for some attrac- 
tive gummed stickers with which to 
decorate the invitation. Cards might be 
used instead of notepaper. Invitations 
written in verse are always more ‘Come 
Hither” in character than those in prose. 


figures cut from black paper and hung in 
the doorway. Pree the room = tn 
borders of Halloween figures, black cats 
witches, bats, goblins, brownies, an 
ghosts. These should have a prominent 
place in the Halloween decorations. Let 
nature help you out and use the autumn 
leaves she has so amply provided for you. 

Long cucumbers and apples with gro- 
tesque faces cut upon them are odd bits of 
decoration 

For favors try balls of cotton covered 
with orange crepe paper. High peaked 
caps of black paper which the guests can 
wear and noise-making whistles which 
keep away evil spirits are always favorites. 

The list of stunts that the clever hostess 
may plan is long and varied and each 
‘hostess usually has her own ideas for 
entertainment well worked out. Sug- 
gestions, however, might include the tell- 
ing of fortunes by means of spaghetti, 
using the same method as in foretelling 
future events with tea unds. The 
arog | should be so varied that the look 
into the future will be a great mystery. 
The witches’ court might try and punish 
guests for their pet faults. A great deal of 
amusement may be caused if these faults 
_ chosen so that no one’s feelings are 
1urt. 


USING THE LESS DESIRABLE CUTS 
OF MEAT 

It is no longer good practice to throw 
away the beef jaws, and neck, the liver 
heads and feet of hogs when butcherec 
just because these parts do not find real 
favor with some members of the family. 
Meat products are so high-priced and 
scarce that it is necessary that housewives 
study plans, and recipes for making every 
edible portion of animals butchered on the 
farm, into palatable and _ nourishing 
dishes, which will be eaten with a relish. 
This is not at all difficult. It is only a 
proper cooking, seasoning, and combining 
together the flavorings necessary to bring 
out the best qualities of taste, and whole- 
someness. Small pieces of beef, and pork, 
cooked together until tender, in very little 
water, chopped fine, combined with half 
the amount of onions, also chopped, a few 
| cold potatoes, and properly seasoned with 
sage, pepper, and salt, covered with stock 
in which meat was cooked, and simmered 
until vegetables are tender, makes a most 
tempting hot dish for the wintry days. 

A neck of beef merely boiled until tender 
lacks favor with most persons but ifit.is 
allowed to become cold the meat taken 
fromthe bone and chopped fine, half the 
quantity of bread crumbs added and a 
teaspoonful of powdered sage, black pep- 
per, an onion minced fine, and other seas- 
oning moistened with liquor from kettle, 
made into small cakes, placed in baking 
pan, hasted with a cup of stock from kettle, 
j}and baked a rich brown in oven, the 
men wili delight in the dish. 








|spread on board, cut half thru with sharp 
| knife, both ways, season with salt and 


To greet the guest as they arrive have}; 





Beef Roll—Take a piece of flank of beef, ’ 





| pepper. Make a dressing of bread crumbs, 
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/The Acousticon A *<-4 
1| Does More Than Enable You to |} 


|Hear—It Preserves and Im- | 
proves Your Natural Hearing. | 


If you do not use your arm, it quickly be- || 
comes helpless. Just so with the ears— | | 
They must be stirred to activity by in- | 
creased sound or they lose all sensitiveness. |/ 

You can be the judge of hearing better 
and clearer by letting us loan you 


The 1923 ACOUSTICON 
For 10 Days FREE TRIAL 


No Deposit—No Expense 


| One user writes ‘“‘My hearing is so im- 
proved that I forget to use it at times’ — 
Remember, please, if you return the 
Acousticon, the trial ‘costs you absolutely 
nothing—But, don’t let your hearing grow | 
worse—Don’'t buy any hearing aid until | 
you have first tried it—and don’t neglect 
to try the Acousticon. It will help you 
atl and prove it without obligation. | 

d for your free trial today. 




























DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1358 Candler Bldg,, 220 W, 42nd St..K.Y.City J] 













It’s Easy to Talk 


Over a 


Stromberg Carlson 
TELEPHONE 


Voices are clear and distinct—the bell 
rings vigorously, but with a pleasant sound’ 
you realize that the whole system is in fine 
tune. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Equipment 
has been standard for 28 years, giving the 
best of service everywhere. The instruments 
are noted for their long service. 

A group of farmers can easily organ- 
ize a mutual telephone company. 
Write for our Bulletin No. 20, **The 
Telephone on the Farm,” giving full 
information. 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. , 


AGENTS: $60 a Week 


fits any stove. Burns kerosene (coal oil ay 
fuel known. Quickly lighted; A of ve. 















Mfe. Co. Ohio 
AWEX YOU CAN 
$65 cast coms HAVE IT 
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seasoned to taste with pepper and sage, a 
minced onion and a bit of celery seed, 
moisten with stock from kettle, spread on 
meat, pressing well into slits, roll up, tie 
with twine, put in roasting pan, with a ~ § 
of stock, and bake until well browned, 
turning roll until brown on all sides. Re- 
move twine and cut in slices before serv- 
ing. 

Beef Dressing—Select a good shaped 
piece, with enough fat to season well. 
Cook until tender and remove to roasting 
pan. Make a dressing using one pint each 
of cornbread and cold biscuits,rubbed fine, 
two onions mineed fine, a tablespoonful of 
sage, half as much pepper, two : 
moisten all well with stock from kettle, 
place around beef and pour over another 
cupful of stock and bake one hour in a 
moderate oven. 

VWeat with Dumplings—Either beef or 
pork may be used for preparing this de- 
licious winter dish, ribs, backbone, shank 
bones, or Other available pieces may be 
used. Cook meat until tender; have at 
least three pints of stock in kettle. Add 
half a teaspoon of pepper or a bit of red 
pepper, if desired. Make a light biscuit 
dough, using either baking powder or sour 
milk and soda. Take off small pieces and 
roll very thin; cut into strips two inches 
wide and pull into short pieces. Have 
water boiling briskly when adding dump- 
lings. Add only a few at the time, and 
keep water boiling, cook with lid off for 
ten minutes after all are in, when kettle 
should be covered and pulled to back of 
range for ten minutes longer. In making 
dough for any kind of dumplings, it is well 
to remember that any dough which will 
make light, spongy biscuits will also make 
equally tender, fluffy dumplings, provided 
dough is rolled thin, and cooking done with 
lid off. 


FIRST AID TO THE UNEXPECTED 

The wise housekeeper forestalls worry, 
confusion and embarrassment in the event 
of company dropping im unexpectedly to 
dinner at just last moment—on a 
particularly ‘busy day, or when the men 
folks are away and she has planned “just 
a lunch,” by —- = oa cy - 
in her which is t i 
with pn aon goods of Riterent Kende, 
Only a few moments are requred to put 
these into attractive and palatable sha 
for the table. Many need only to be 
opened, and a few moments over the fire 
or in hot water is all that is necessary for 
those that require heating. 

Most company really does not want to 
“make trouble,’ but it isn’t “trouble” 
to open the right can or two, and when 
that is all that is necessary to make the 
incomplete or unexpected meal all that 
could be desired, it gives to the hospitable 
housewife a feeling of ease and satisfac- 
tion that is not. possible when she feels 
that something is lacking. I believe in 

me-canned or home-prepared products 

1 rule, but these may fail you when 
here is only a moment’s notice, especially 

it is at a season when the home supply 

running low, and then the store sort 
comes in mostefficiently. Ifone is careful 

ut the brands she buys, an excellent 
quality and complete variety—from soups 
to dessert—may be kept on hand, and if 
one buys at the right times, prices will be 
reasonable. 
Generally speaking, canned goods are 
cheapest during the summer months, but 
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they are often used by our merchants dur- 
ing the winter as “leaders” when they | 
want to clear their shelves of other goods. | 
Investment then pays good interest even 
tho the goods may not be used for some 


little time.—B. B. N. 

































































1847 ROGERS BROS. 






















HEN company comes, you 
heve enough chairs for them. 
Doyou have enough tablesilverware? 


SHS 


a3 


It is easy enough to get into the 
habit of getting along with too little 
silverware. But at small extra cost 
you can get additional pieces that 
make a table fairly shine with cor- 
rect service. It will give you much 
pleasure to add 1847 Rogers Bros. 
cold meat fork, jelly knife, individ- 
ual salad forks, and others which 
your dealer will show you. 


Remember that the high mark 
of quality in silverplate has been 
“1847 Rogers Bros.” for seventy-five 
years—commemorated this anniver- 
sary year by packing sets and fancy 
pieces, without extra 
charge, in decorated 
chests and gift boxes. 


ae 
fa 


At leading dealers everywhere. 
Guaranteed without qualifica- 
tion. For illustrations of many 
attractive patterns, write for 
folder W-54 to International 
Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 

























INTERNATIONAL SILVEI 















Brighten-Up 
Your Dining 
Room 


ForOnly20caDay 


Complete suite if you wish in American Wal- 
nut, same design as this Queen Anne China 
Cabinet. Our latest 104 page Larkin Book of 
Better Homes shows 1200 other equally attrac- 
tive offers. All on easy-monthly payments. 
Let this FREE Book help you as it has thou- 
sands of others to furnish your home. Check 
below offer interested in. 


Lower Prices Now On 

Furnishings [ | Symphonic Player Pianos 

| Symphonic Pianos | | Symphonola Phonographs 
(Check offer and mail ad Today) 


Let us quote our money-saving Factory-to-Family 
rices on these Furnishings and famous Musical 





nstruments 


1 TO 4 YEARS TIME TO PAY 


Mail this ad—check offer—and give full name and 
address NOW for big FREE Book 


Letrkttt Co tue. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Desk FSF-.1022 Peoria and Chicago, Ill. 


NEW LAMP BURNS 947 AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 












A new oil lamp th: it gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
gos or electricity, has been tested by the 
U. 8. Government and 35 leading univer- 
sities and found to besuperior to 10 ordin- 
ary oil lamps. It burns without odor, 
smoke or noise—no pumping up, is simple, 
clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 6% 
common kerosene (coal-oil). 

The inventor is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even to give 
one FREE to the first user in each loc ity 
who will help him introduce it. Write him 


today for full particulars. Also ask him 
to explain how you can get the agency, 
and without experience or money make 
$250 to $500 per month. 





‘ood vors. Ev 
up in collapsible ty 
fresh. times i 
bottied favors. Not sold in stores. | 
Fast repeaters. Big income every | 









— Men and Women 
Serena $6 to 39» dag. 


» ry Clean- 
in. Spectaties and House- 
hold Supplies. Every article 
guaranteed. Write for Sam- 


American Products Co. J 
7083 American Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


SCHOOL BOX 
FREE 


with Fountain Pen, 
Pencils, Kuaife, Pen 
Hi ler, Fraser, for 

« 30 packages Chewing Gum at 5ea peke. Write today. 











BLUINE MFG, CO,, 495 MILL ST,, CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS, | 
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A FLOUR SACK TABLE CLOTH 


“What a beautiful table cloth! Where 
in the world did you buy it?” a friend 
asked the other day, as she was watching 
me set the table for supper. I had to 
laugh, for the cloth in question was one 
of my flour sack table cloths. 

Inasmuch as she was surprised and 
pleased at the idea of making table-linen 
from simple flour sacks, I thought that 
perhaps others might tke to have the 
scheme passed on to them. 

Here is the way I make one of these 
|table cloths. I take four flour sacks, rip 
| them, then wash and bleach just as I do 
|for dish towels. Then I join these four 
|cloths together by means of stitching a 
| double-felled seam; a real narrow seam 
|looks the best. This makes a square 
{cloth just the right size for an ordinary 
|round table. When this is done, I hem 
| the outer edge of the cloth with an inch 
lor inch and a half hem. Around this 
|outer hem I featherstitch with pretty 
| delft blue cotton embroidery floss. I also 
featherstitch along the narrow felled 
seams where the four cloths are joined. 

In the corners of the cloth I stamp 
pretty Japanese-looking designs, such as 
big butterflies, flowers, trees or birds. 
These designs I work in a simple chain 
stitch, combining both delft and a darker 
shade of blue floss. 

For a longer table cloth, more than four 
flour sacks may used, and thus any 
sized cloth desired may be obtained. 

I make small napkins to match the 
table cloth, featherstitching a narrow hem 
around these. If I want them especially 
pretty, I stamp a small design in one 
corner of the napkins, but this is not at all 
necessary as they are dainty merely feath- 
erstitched with the blue floss. 

The resulting table-linen is so effective 
that my friend declared it prettier than 
any of the more expensive of the Japanese 





























cloths on the market. hermore, a 
cloth made of flour sacking is washed and 
ironed easily and is durable. The cost of 


making one of these cloths is next to 
nothing, and the work is delightful. Any 
woman that can featherstitch and chain 
stitch can make one in a very short time, 
even tho she does it only in odd minutes 
as pick-up work.—E. C. B. 


TIME SAVERS 


Altho every housekeeper has her own 
favorite time savers which make her 
kitchen work more convenient, constant 
vigilance is always necessary to keep the 
ranks of appliances replenished. As a help 
to the busy housewife this list of labor 
saving contrivances has been compiled: 


Removable bottom cake 


Spatula 

Cold pack canner 

| Apple corer 
Spatterless cream whip 

Quart measuring cup 

High stool 

Folding shelf for extra 

pace 

Pad and pencil over the 
cupbo art 

Potato ricer 

Round cornered baking 
pans 





pans 

Combination teakettle 
and double boiler 

Measuring spoons 

Cookie sheet to fit oven 

Self basting roaster 

Combination flour bin 
and sifter 

Wooden mixing spoons 

Bread mixer 

Sink strainer 

Power washing machine 

Steam pressure cooker 
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TROUBLE ZONE 
-fhe nose 
and throat 





a 


MENTHOL COUGH DRO 
give quick relief 


This Wonderful 
Invention 








converts any ordinary 
cook stove into 1 gs 
stove. OXO-GAS i 
made from common 
kerosene and sit 
(mostly air). Cheap 
er, cleaner and more 
OXO-GAS appliances 





than coal. 
for every purpose. We have openings fo 


efficient 
responsible, energetic men as _ distributom. 


Only those who can properly finance themselves 
considered. 


GLORIA LIGHT COMPANY 
VI O LIN S 


SPECIAL LOW PRICE SALE 









AGENTS-$5to$15 DAILY 


/EASY — Introducing NEW STYLE 
GUARANTEED HOSIERY — Mus 
wear ny free. Big — = 
t ng you regular inco 
: ~ deere wma DELIVER AND 
= COLLECT. No capital or experienc 
needed. Outfits furnished 1 colors 
and grades including finest silks. 
MAC-0O- “CHEE MILLS CO., Desk 4910, Cincinnati,0 
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“Jimmy Splinters” 
was a tiny black 
baby porcupine. He 
was born in a great 
forest of pine trees in 











the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Jimmy could 
walk when a was 


first born, and he never had any nice warm 
nest to sleep in because his mother just 
left him huddled up against & log while 
she was off hunting weeds to eat, or was 
climbing the trees to get bark for her 
dinner. She knew that Jimmy could take 
care of himself in her absence. For he was 
born with thousands of little sharp quills 
all over his back and tail and head, and 
when anything frightened him he just 
tucked his little head down between his 
front paws and stuck everyone of his quills 
straight up and nothi ee touch him. 

Little Splinters od not see far be- 
cause his eyes were very small and watery 
and weak. Then, too, he was just only a 
baby porcupine and you could not expect 
him to see very well. So, when anything 

came around him except his mamma he 


_ just hid his eyes and sat as sti'l as he could 


unless something touched him. But if he 
felt anything touch even a single hair on 
his back then he wou'd strike with all his 
might with his strong little tail, for that is 
the only way he knows how to fight! 

One day a forest ranger was riding thru 
the woods with his dogs and the dogs found 
Splinte-s and barked at him and almost 
frightened the poor little fellow to death, 
but they did not dare try to bite him! 
indeed! They would have gotten their 
noses stuck full of sharp quills! When the 
ranger came up he was sorry for poor 
Splinters, so he made the dogs go away 
ind he picked the little ugly black fellow 
ip, beeause he liked all babies. He talked 
to him and carried him home to his chil- 
lren for a pet. 

Che children were very happy with their 
new playmate and they gave him new 
nilk to drink. He soon learned that he 
was among friends, so he Iaid all his fierce 

ttle quills down and never offered to 
fight and was just as happy as could be. 
When Jimmy was sleepy, he would climb 
»on the back of a great willow rocker and 
play he was in a pine tree with the breeze 
gently rocking him back and forth. 
Splinters was lonesome he would climb 
ipon the children’s laps and with plaintive 
ttle grunting cries would poke his nose 
up to be petted, and the children loved to 
pet the little fellow because he was so 
gentle and affectionate, and because he was 
— ays very careful to keep all his sharp 
ittle splintery quills laid down flat under 
hi long black hair. Splinters had another 
playfeliow in a small gray kitten. But 
when he stood up on his little hind legs 
nd tail to grab her she would box both 
sides of his face and jump over his head 
nd go scampering away! 
uld go waddling clumsily after her and 
ry it all over again. 

When Splinters grew larger he would 

take long walks in the woods, always 
turning before nightfall. But one day 
he went farther than usual and did not 
return until after night and so he found 
all the doors closed and could not 
the house. The best place he could find 
to sleep was under the porch, but the 
ground was cold and damp and he was not 
ised to such hardships, so the next day 
he was sick with a bad cold, and in a few 
dis ‘ys he had pneumonia. In spite of all 
» best nursing that could be given him 
» poor little fellow died. The children 
ve re nearly broken hearted over the loss 
{ their little wild playfellow and it was 
with great sorrow that they made a grave 
nd buried him. Some day they are go 
© hunt another Splinters and be caref aa 
th at he does not catch cold.—Mrs. J. R.8. 
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E ita VELLASTIC winter for all the 


AK 
M*. family! That means warmth while the 
water freezes over the mill-pond. That means 
health while others cough and nurse colds. 


Wear VELLASTIC Underwear! It’s made 
with a fleece-lining to keep your body snug 
and warm. It’s builton VELLASTIC ma- 
chines to fit perfectly and wear long. 


VELLASTIc¢ _ 


Elastic Ribbed, Fleece-Lined 


UNDERWEAR 


For Every Member of the Family 


Safety first and warmth 
for all the family. Wear 


— 


teas! 


Your dealer can supply you. 


UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N. Y. 
New York Salesrooms: 350 Broadway 









always— 
Vellastic. 

















Learn at Home—New, Easy Method 
Have a $20 dress for $6, a $5 biouse or skirt for $1.50 
—be better dressed for one-third what your clothes 
now cost. mm @ wonderful, new, easy you can 
earn at home in spare time to make all your own and 
your children's clothes. to earn $25 to $40 
weekly as a dremmnaker. ctures explain everything. 
Send at once for 64-page free booklet at special low- 

ice, easy - payment offer to those enrolling now. 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 60-K, Scranton, Penna. 
Beautiful violin ith 
N of instruc - 
rosin given 

Bi pecknaee 

0 ets a pekg. Emirs 
cotemase $y Co. 


























Successful farmers like Successful Farming 


We Pay Big | Money 


to men and women as our special 
sentatives taking orders for a 
Guaran Hosiery. All styles and colors. 
Written guarantee with each to wear 
and give satisfaction or new hose free. 
Steady Daily Income 
Full or spare time. No experience necessary. 
Nocapital needed. Low priced. Our silk hose 
lead. Take orders for six to ten pairs a day. 
Repeat orders increase oe month. 
Prompt delivery guaranteed. For a steady, 
year a business there is nothing better 
than thisline. Write for samples. 
Seaniags Mig. Co., Hose 1657 Dayton, Ohio 


Successful Farming advertisements may be 
relied on. They point the way to square deals 























FUN FOR he FAMILY 


Margaret, aged 5, had been very rude 
to a little guest, ond after the child had 
one home Margaret’s mother told her 
feclingly how grieved she was at her 
rudeness. 

“T’ve tried so hard to make you a good 
child, Margaret; to teach you to be polite 
and kind to others, and yet, in spite of all 
my efforts, you are so ‘rude and so 
naughty.” 

Margaret, deeply moved, looked sadly 
at her mother and said: 

“‘What a failure you are, mother!’’ 


DIVIDING THE LAND EQUALLY 





GATHERS owned four hundred 
LAano acres of land in the 
form of a square de- 
sired to keep 100 acres 
also in the form of a 
square in one corner, 
and to divide the 
remainder equally 
mong his four sons, so that each son would 
ave his lot of the same shape as his 
rother’s. How may this be done?” 


ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER PUZZLE 

Start at the lower left-hand circle. You 
will outline a “duck.” 

SIMPLETON ; 

The young man had been on his sum- 
mer holiday for a short time when one 
day the telegraph messenger handed him 
this message: 

“Come down as soon as you can. I[ 
am dying.—KATE.” 

Nearly a day later, after a long journey, 
he arrived at her home, and was met on 
the piazza by Kate herself. 

“Why, what did you mean by sending 
me such ¢ a message?” 

“Oh,” she gurgled, “I wanted to say 
that I was dying to see you, but _my ten 
words ran out and I had to stop.” 


ATTENTION! 

From Northampton, Mass., comes this 
story of Gerald Stanley 

Desiring to purchase for himself some 
almonds and pecans one day he entered 
a confectionery store and took his stand 
before the case. After waiting some little 
time without being noticed he raised his 
voice: 

“Here! Here! Who waits on nuts?”— 
Life. 




















A FARM MAZE 


Y SS Neue 

















A path leads into the maze ‘on each 
corner. One of the paths goes around the 
maze and comes out where you started. 
Find this path and trace it with a soft or 
colored pencil. You will have the outline 
of an animal you usually see about a farm. 


“To what do you attribute your great 
age?”’ asked the visitor of Grandpa Eben 
Hoskins. 

“T can’t say yit,” answered Grandpa 
cautiously. ‘“They’s several patent medi- 
cine fellers dickerin’ with me.’ 


“A gentleman who | prese: 
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| How DETERMINED j ) 


Eustine Erne 


I think it would be alittle dif- 
ficult to explain exactly what 
got me sointe: in this matter 
of home occupation for men and 
women and led me to write this 
~Fertage i d ted 

erha it was a deep-roo 

recollection of childhood days 
when acrisisinthe family fortunes 
made it desirable, yes, necessary, 
for Mother to earn some extra 
money. I never think of it with- 
out a feeling of regret that she 
could not have known about the 
Gearhart Knitterand Allwear Ho- 
siery. 


When I undertook to investi- 
gate and write about home knit- 
ting I didsowith the understand- 
ing that I was to be allowed to 
mt the factsas I found them, 
in my own way. 

It makes me very happy to be 
ableto say that in Gearhart Home 
ae there exists a pleasing, 

time, extra-money opportu- 
aiay for mostany woman who is 
determined to su 

I haveseen with my own eyes letters from leg- 
ions of women (men, too, for that matter) ex- 
pressing thanks and gratification that they were 
able toearn capone homein the coe way. 

Some needed the extra mone 
bills, to care forasick husband cl cloths the Pre chit 
dren or themselves, and others wanted a vacation, 
to refurnish the parlor, etc., almostas many rea- 
sons as there were women. "Butmypoint i is that 





they got what they wanted,seeingin the oppor- 
tunity Gearhart offersthesolutionof their diffi- 
culties or the fulfilment of theirdesires. The 
spare time which most women can profitably 
utilize in knitting Allwear Hosiery is the money- 
making formula which Gearhart will tell you 
about on request. 

Yousimply makearrangements for one of the 
knitters, under aniron clad, three year contract 
which binds Gearhart to accept and pay for all 
the Standard Allwear Hosiery you can produce. 


/ 


aes 





After mastering the simple principles of oper- 
— you begin toknit in comfortand privacy. 

ou wish, no one need know how you are 
——_ your extra money. Then you make up 

a dozen or a hundred dozen pair of Standard 
Allwear Hosiery according to instructions (how 
much you do rests with ye ), you — them 


up and send them tothe Gearhart Compan 
Quickly comes a generous check for your Seek. 


I earnestly believe that there is no home oc- 
cupation for the average woman who wants ad- 
ditional practical income at once so profitable 
and fascinating as asGearhart Home Knitting, and 
so I say, “If you areadetermined woman, really 
serious in your desire to devote your spare time 
to earning money, write the Gearhart Raitting 
Machine Co. for their Profit Guide Book, whic 
explains everything, and freesam + of knitting, 
Box 8. F, O., Clearfield, Pa., T 








has succeeded 








When we asked Miss Erne to write the above 
home workers we told her that we wanted to reflect repu- 
tation of an old established house which for 36 years has manu- 
factured what we know to be a Y 
perfected, simple, and of absolutely guaranteed quality. In the 
simplicity of the above 


uest for 


wonderful machine, highly 
-_ absence of exaggeration Miss Erne 
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TRY THIS WASHING MACHINE 


“ Bortingame Mify. CO., 1029 Ganset Ave., Syracuse,N.Y. 


GIVEN TO YOU 


as a Reward for Spare Moments 


This charming Coat and handsome 
Rocker are examples of valuableg 
IVEN to you for 
Larkin Clubs of friends 
rs. Thousands of women /} 
are clothing themselves and ; 
homes attractive through this pleas- 
ant, spare-time occupation. 


New Larkin Catalog FREE 


ctures and describes the famous Larkin 
Toilet 
1600 beautiful Premiums given 
off 

_ brings Stromation 

to get easily the ined 
furnishings ioe your 

Mail Coupon To-day MIAN, sanciicheniinttceaanke 
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colored in their natural colors. 





largement from film 


| Ors permanent: Work guaranteed 10 please. State 
| eyes etc. CATES STUDIO 564 Edward Street, Kenosha, Wise. 


Your Photographs is ona bn eae 


not hand it toa neighbor 
farm magazine will 
If he should decide to subscribe we will be 





appreciate your cooperat 


send your new Fall Catalog No.5. 
r Club Rewards. 
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be glad 


to have the order and you may be sure we shall 
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C OFFERINGS FOR OCTOBER 

When the older children are in school, 

_ Bi i is sometimes very difficult to amuse the 

, younger children. We have some music 

books for beginners, which are so simply 

grranged that they are very interesting 

for children. The explanations are all in 

rhyme and the children are amused while 

they are learning. If you are interested, 
write for details. 


Vocal 
a Little C , by O'Hara. (c-f). 
Liem Sp hanatiiel halted whieh sings 
of the church, the schoolhouse and the 
little cottage of our youth; it calls them 
the builders of men for God. It has a very 
harmonious. atcompaniment with violin 
and eelle obligato. The kind of a song 
that is suitable for any program, also very, 
pleasing for home use. ; 

| Strwe Bach Day, by Rigg. (d-d). A 
new sacred song. The accompaniment is 
written im the style of a hymn. It is ar- 











Care for your Teeth 


In regulating an incubator, running a tractor, or Part 
cleaning dairy utensils, great care must be taken to ee 
do the work in the right way. 
It’s just as important to clean the teeth the right way. 
w no more buy a gritty, soapless ih 
dentifrice for his family than he would use a gritty (Se 
soap to wash the high polish of hiscar. Nor would he se 
give the children a “druggy” tooth paste with strong 


ranged for solo voice and also for mixed ; ’ . 
yartette, and is not difficult. The words chemicals any more than he’d use a spraying material A 
= very helpful and cheering. so strong as to burn the foliage of his orchard. oa 


While the Years Roll By, More and More 
| Need You, by Austin. (g-f). A popular 
new waltz song with a good rhythm. Ac- 
companiment carries the melody. The 
refrain is harmonized for two voices. 

No Wonder I’m Lonesome, hy Meyer. 
j-d). .A new catchy song by the writer of 
“Tuck Me to Sleep in My Old ’Tucky 
Home.” Splendid accompaniment. 

Sweet Indiana Home, by Donaldson. 
d-d). Written by someone homesick for 
his native state, it may well be sung by 


COLGATES 


Cleans Teeth the Right Way Wa 


“Washes” and Polishes— 
Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


The U.S. Public Health Service tells us that diseases 
of the heart, blood, kidneys and joints are often 
caused by neglect of the teeth. Cleaning the teeth 
twice a day with Colgate’s is a common sense invest- 
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anyone far from his home state. The onent tn és 

second refrain, a patter chorus, is humor- es 

ous. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream has just F 
Humoreske, by Dvorak. (cd). This the combination you need — 

song is set to the well-known melody we (1) Is prepared chalk with rounded edges cleans and 


all love. It is often said that Humoreske 
isa melody with a laugh and a cry in it. | 
You will enjoy singing this number. It is A 

written in the key of C and is not difficult. | h’s 5 \ 


| Instrumental ween Lok, products listed below, send in the coupon, 

Cupid’s Frolic, by Miles, Grade 3. Al l?o3' a DS 7h 
bright little — solo which is a favorite | } OG esis 1A y/ . ce 443 
teaching number. fe ZC AN 2 a 
Grand Imperial March, by Drumheller, CLEANS N @ 
Grade 4. Now is the time for marches for a 
school work. This is a very good march, 
lignified, and with marked rhythm. 

Second Mazurka, by Godard, Grade 4. 
Both teacher and pupil will like this piano 

It contains good work for the stu- 

lent and is a showy number for recital 


¥- 
(2) les “washing” quality gently cleans the teeth and inside of 
your mouth. 


If your store doesn’t carry all the Colgate 









Violin and Piano 
Processional March, by Jahn, Grade 3. 
lt is a pleasing change at school to have 





























» violin and piano play a march. } 
Neither the violin nor piz part i 
ee or cme 18 VeFy |} COLGATE & CO., Farm Household Dept. 87 | 
' 199 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
\ddress all orders for music to Successful PLEASE send me samples of the following articles. I enclose the amount or stamps shown for each 
Farming one checked. | 
JULY MUSIC COUPON O Face Powder..........-........- 6c O Rapid Shave Cream............ 2c 
(Which a Sist) it OC) BDabsy Tale.........0cosdssssecsees 4c O Ribbon Dental Cream, Free 
re Sunny Day, 30 cents. a a So eR eee ee 
Jus t Little Love Song, 30 cents. | ' Name easededeccecescccccecesoocosseoeseee : ' 
Moon River, 30 cents. BS BR. Da. ccsecesecccnivecceccosssenenssessees 8 UE apsitiansictnptaigonsmsosensesosescnconginesheoonstes ON ee eee H 
| Everybody Calls Her Sunshine, 30 cents. & Dealer's Name. ................-:-:scscsesoceecossceseonocessnsncnsvescevesssesssenssesssneossosssrsssssensnsessascnaqassssncnesssssas scenes eneeee 
Liberty, 15 cents. ’ am sw hen sg : 
How the Money Rolls In, 10 cents. $ — Address.............ovssvessessseeseeessensneneees 
Instrumental 


Sea Spray, 30 cents. 

Military Waltz, 20 cents. 

Buzzing Bumble Bee, 20 cents. 
; Violin and Piano 

(merica First and Last, 15 cents. 
OCTOBER MUSIC COUPON 
s coupon = January 3ist, 1923) 


| Love a Little Cottage, 40 cents. ' 
‘ Strive Each Day, 30 cents. 
While the Years Roll By, 30 cents. 
\o Wonder I'm Lonesome, 30 centa. 
Sweet Indiana Home, 30 cents. 
Humoreske, 15 cents. 
>. Instrumental 
Cupid's Frolic, 35 cents. 
Grand Imperial March, 15 centa. 
Second Mazurka, 15 cents. 

_ Vielin and Piano 
Processional March, 15 cents. 
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LET MORE SUNSHINE IN 


Promote Family Health and Happiness 


ADAM, which do you 

value most—sentiment 

or human life?’ asked 
the family doctor, bluntly, as 
the mother of his little patient 
protested with tears that she 
could not have some of the 
trees around the house re- 
moved because her father and 
mother had planted them years 
before. ‘“‘No doubt you are 
attached to the beautiful trees 
and it will give you pain to see 
them removed, but unless you 
let more sunshine reach this 
old house your children will 
fade away as this little one is 
doing.” 

The axe was laid at the root 
of the cherished trees and the 
sunlight had a chance to shine 
on the mossy roof, and when 
health was established in the 
family, the mistress of that 
house was one of 
the most ardent 
advocates of more 
sunshine that 
could be found 
any where More- 
over, she had the 
good sense to ac- 
knowledge that if 
her parents could 
have foreseen to 
what proportions 
the trees would 
grow, and the 
troubles they 
would cause, they 
would have cut 
them down them- 
selves years be- 
fore or never have 
planted them at 
all 

The truth of the matter is there are too 
many country homes lacking in sunshine, 
so necessary In bed-chambers and living- 
rooms. The very thing the owners 
of the homes pride themselves on, plenty 
of shade, is the thing they should banish 
at once. Our ancestors delighted to 
plant their trees in straight rows as near 
to the house as possible and it has taken 
us years to find out that Nature has a 
better method. A clump of fine forest 
trees at the side of the lawn, making a 
beautiful cool spot in hot weather, is a 
great asset to any farm, but too many 
trees overhanging the house are a lia- 
bility that may lead sooner or later to 
bankruptcy of health. 

Some weeks ago a noted specialist was 
called by a wealthy country family to see 


By HILDA RICHMOND 





A beautiful Wisconsin farm home. The large trees on the 
sides of the lawn frame the wide expanse of greensward. 
Vines cover the porch, and conceal the garage and tool 
shed. Low growing shrubs bank the foundation of the 
house, but the roof receives its daily bath of sunshine. 





Half the joy of living on ~ farm comes from the vision of spa- 
cious skies; the feel of the wind on one’s face and the enjoyment 
of the life-giving rays of golden sunlight. Because of the dense 
planting of trees these are denied this home. 








Too many trees spoil an attractive view from the house, and 
worse than that they keep away the sunlight. We wonder if the 
family living here would not find life better if some of the trees 


were removed. 











It should be a pleasure to come home to this well ventilated 
house n ils setting of heautiful trees and shrubs 








odor, Sunlight streams into every room sometime during the a 


a young man in the last stages 
of tuberculosis. Tho it was 4 
hot day he was struck at the 
threshold by the damp, musty 
cold air of the closed up house’ 
As gently as possible he broke 
the news to the worried parents 
and warned them that unless 
they had a general clearing up 
in the miniature forest that 
surrounded the home, other 
members of the family would 
share the same fate. They 
listened respectfully to what 
he had to say and paid the bill. 
but when he was gone they 
said they were able to trace the 
disease to an ancestor who had 
died of tuberculosis and that 
the eminent physician was only 
voicing the fad that was swcep- 
ing over the land about fresh 
air and sunshine. The trees 
added to the beauty of the 
place, they said, and they were 
partially right, so surely they could 
not think of cutting the noble monarchs 
of the virgin forest saved all these years 
by interested ancestors. 

Often a fire brings families to their 
senses about the desirability of shade too 
near the house, and what seems a calam- 
ity proves a blessing. One old-time 
mansion embowered in trees was burned 
to the ground and the family lamented 
more over the loss of the fine shade trees 
than over the house itself, but when the 
new home rose out of the ashes and stood 
with only a fringe of the cherished 
“grove” left about it, they discovered 
that each and every member of the 
family improved in health and spirits 
The days were lengthened several hours 
because it was no longer woodsy twilight 
at five in the 
afternoon; the 
fresh air  pene- 
trated the living 
rooms and the old 
time depression 
and gloom that 
had lingered 
about the musty, 
damp apartments 
was gone forever 
It took only about 
a year to convince 
the family of the 
advantage of sun- 
shine, and then 
they lifted the 
newly planted 
shade trees and 
moved them back 
from the house. 





There’s no chance here for the house to get that musty, unaired 


/ 
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Name 


Determines Real Tire Value 


You cannot tell in advance from 
outward appearance, the mileage a 
tire will deliver, but you may judge 
it from the name on the sidewall. 


Because the name Firestone is 
giving its most definite assurance 
of Most Miles per Dollar this year, 
it is influencing a greater following 
than ever. 


It spells a two-way saving few 
an afford to neglect. It means 
more miles than could ever be 
bought before. And it means the 
lowest price at which quality tires 
can be legitimately sold. 


It assures too, the most reliable 
construction the industry has pro- 
duced—the staunch, double gum- 
dipped cord carcass where friction 
is reduced to the minimum and 
strain under load is evenly dis- 
tributed by a superior method of 
curing on air-bags. 

The sales of Firestone Cords nat- 
urally are mounting constantly, 
for new users everywhere are be- 
ginning to enjoy the mileage which 
has for years been the dominant 
Firestone characteristic. You can 
buy Firestones now at lower prices 
than ever in the past. 


Most Miles per Dollar 


FABRIC 
30x3 Oldfield ‘*999"". .$ 7.99 
30 x 3'4 Oldfield **999"’.. 8.99 
30x3 steovebeeene 8.95 
- i  PeerrerrTe rT Te 10.65 
CORD 
30 x 3'4 Regular Size... . $12.45 
30 x 3', Extra Size...... 14.65 
32x4 ' 29.15 
32x4'%. 37.70 
33aS . ' a . 46.95 
Other sizes at proportionate 
prices 
(Tax Free) 





This cross-section v'ew shows how 
the air-bag, under 200 pounds pres- 













irestone 


GUM-DIPPED CORDS 





sure, holds the carcass taut during vul- 








canization. The rany cords are 
stretched parallel ani in place and 
“creases” or ‘‘buckling’’—a big cause | 


. of tire-weakness eliminated. 
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MEN WANTED 
write today to the 


SWEENEY SCHOOL 


NOW I WILL GUARANTEE A REAL JOB TO QUALIFIED 
SWEENEY GRADUATES. LEARN THE AUTO AND TRAC- 
TOR BUSINESS. LEARN A TRADE. EIGHT WEEKS’ 
COURSE LEADS TO EMPLOYMENT. FREE RAILWAY 
FARE TO KANSAS CITY. WONDERFUL OFFER TO 
YOU FOR WORLD FAMOUS MILLION-DOLLAR TRADE 
SCHOOL. FREE RADIO COURSE. 

HUNDREDS OF GOOD JOBS ARE OPEN TO SWEENEY TRAINED 


MEN. YOU NEED NO PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE. I TRAIN YOU IN 8 
WEEKS WITH TOOLS, NOT BOOKS. 










Garages, repair shops, welding and vulcanizing shops, etc., have written the 
Sweeney School asking for competent mechanics. Sweeney Trained men 
are in demand everywhere—their practical training and experience in this 
great Million-Dollar Trade School fits them to fill any position. 1 also can 
personally offer several thousand jobs for locsl branch managers. I will 
train you for this special work without extra cost. What 1 ¢ffer the me- 
chanically inclined young man is the COMPLETE COURSE— personal in- 
struction, the course that has made the Sweeney School famous the world 
over. This course includes Auto Mechanics, Welding, Vulesnizing, Battery 
Work, and | have also added a FREE Course in RADIO to those who 


answer this ad. 


Sweeney System of Practical Experience 


The Great Million-Dollar School, world famous, and the success of my 
thousands of graduates are due to the Sweeney Sy stem 


This is what you get here and can't get anywhere else. I have taught 
50,000 men to be expert repair men, chauffeurs, tractor engineers, ete. 1 am 
proud of the fact that 1 was selected by the U. 8S. Government to train 5,000 
men for mechanical work in the service. I teach by using tools, not books. 
You learn »s you do the real work with your hands. 


1PAY YOUR} “:"v" FREE RADIO COURSE 


to come now 
RAILWAY FARE not tO The Sweeney Broadcasting 

waitand  Station—call W. H. B.—is one 
postpone—I am __ of the finest in the world. Talks 
making it easy for sjl over the U.S. Cost $50,000 
vou. I will help — to erect. Sweeney AutoStudents 
you—the first step are taught Radio FREE. Build 
is to send for my their own sets. It’s easy and 
free catalog. interesting and offers many 
profitable opportunities. — 


SEND FOR MY FREE BOOK 












FREE 
RY. 





and Special 


know. I will send 


* ae 
MEE kee we 


For Big Offer and Catalog 
Mail this Coupon 


Emory J. Sweeney, President, 
Dept. 998, Sweeney Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
ly . r r f Cy teed P 1 

| Catalog and full d f the Sweenes 


W ‘ | 
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LEARN ATRADE > 


OOL OF AUTO-TRACTORAVIATION 
998 SWEENEY BLDC KANSASCITY, e 


Young man, the only difference be- 
tween a rut and the grave is that the 
grave is deeper. I say, get out of the 
rut. Do the work you like. Be inde- 


pendent. Learn a trade. Be a me- 
chanic. Get into the auto business 
You can earn big money You can 


travel and see the world 


I have he Iped 50,000 men to success. 
This Million-Dollar Trade School i 


the greatest success liwtory you ever 


saw. The way to learnis easy. You 
don't need any experience [ teach 
with tools not books. You learn your 


trade by actually doing the work 


You have aright to make a success 
of your life Make a start now. I'd 
like to show you what thousands of 
me nj ist in your position have done as 
a result of the Sweeney system of 
practical instruction. It’s a shame for 
you to stick in a rut or work at jobs 
you don’t really like. 


Learning is a real pleasure in the 
Sweeney School. World's finest equip- 
ment. Fine associates Healthful 
surroundings Entertainment after 
working hours. Instructors who take 
personal interest in you. Free radio 


course. Big radio broadcasting station 


I am now paying your railroad fare 
to Kansas City and giving a free radio 
course. Noextras. No books. You 
are sure of getting a job when you 
graduate. I can't tell it all here, but 
send for my big catalog. Investigate 
this real opportunity. 


Big FREE Catalog yriin tue it 


shows hundreds of 


Offer act ual photographs 


of men at work in 
my magnificent new 


school. ‘Tells all about wages, profits, opportunities In 
auto and tractor business. Explains step by step how 
vou can learn. Interesting letters from graduates tell-ng 
how they made good. 
over the world to this big school. Makes you want 
to join the crowd. 


Shows how men come from all 


Tells everything vou want to 
veu a copy beautifully illus! rated. 


No Colored Students accepted 


Emory J. Sweeney, 
Pres dent, 


























